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The retirement of Mr. James Anrnony Frovupr from the Editorship of this 


Magazine will not, we are happy to say, 


deprive it of the valuable aid of his pen; 


and we hope soon to present to our readers some novel and important articles 


from that distinguished writer. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FRIENDLY SOCIETY LEGISLATION. 


EW of those who are at all fami- 
liar with the complex and 
perplexing character of the interests 
involved in friendly societies, or of 
the difficulties which have been 
encountered in dealing with them in 
the past, will have regretted that one 
at least of Mr. Disraeli’s seven great 
measures was shelved during last 
session. The Bill for regulating 
these societies which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought in 
was carefully drawn, and with a 
fullness of knowledge as to the con- 
ditions and requirements of the 
bodies legislated for which his posi- 
tion as Chairman of the Commission 
of Enquiry gave him, and that pro- 
bably few people could match, but 
it by no means follows either that 
the Bill was wholly good, or that it 
would have been wise to pass it 
this session. As the Commissioners, 
in their fourth report, point out, 
‘fundamental differences of opinion 
prevail as to the extent to which it 
is right for the Legislature to inter- 


fere in matters of the kind with 
which friendly societies have to 
do. ... While one school hold 
that the law should be more strin- 
gent, and that the State should in- 
tervene more actively than it does 
at present, the other school maintain 
that the law should be materially 
relaxed, and that the State should 
withdraw from any intervention at 
all’! And while this divergence 
exists, it would probably be simply 
labour lost to pass a Bill which is 
confessedly either in part a com- 
promise between the two views, or 
a definite adoption of one of the two 
orders of opinion. Hasty legislation 
is always a bad thing ; and in cases 
like this, when the law has to de- 
pend entirely upon the co-operation 
of those parties for whose benefit it 
is made for its successful working, 
it would be particularly bad, for 
the country knows next to nothing 
of the matter, and those most in- 
terested both differ among them- 
selves as to what they want and 


1 Report, p. ix. 
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do not yet fullysee the drift of the 
measures proposed. That gigantic 
anomalies and evils meet one at 
every step in connection with 
friendly societies is doubtless true, 
but that may be one more argument 
for leisure rather than haste, in 
order that the country may be fully 
roused to the facts and necessities 
of the case, and the origin of the evils 
become fully understood. There ure, 
besides, in any legislation of this 
kind, two grave dangers with which 
enactments are beset. One is, that 
certain classes of reformers are 
intent upon putting a theory on the 
statute-book. It is urged that the 
people who compose friendly so- 
cieties are for the most part poor 
and ignorant, knowing nothing of 
sound business principles, and it is 
therefore needful to guide them and 
protect them, if possible, from the 
consequences of their own folly. 
The other is, a disposition on the 
part of superficial observers of 
benevolent intentions, who have 
formed hasty opinions on narrow 
data, to legislate empirically. Here 
is an abuse running riot; this or 
that measure would be calculated, in 
their esteem, to stop it, and the law 
is sought to be made accordingly. 
All these people, equally with the 
fainéants, are too much given to 
ignore what the bodies concerned 
actually say they want or won't 
have, as well as the primary con- 
ditions or organic laws which go- 
vern the development of such so- 
cieties ; and, together or separate, 
their influence may prove highly 
banefal on any legislation undertaken 
before the country at large, or even 
Parliament as a body, has taken in 
the drift of the reforms proposed, or 
measured the necessities of the case. 
Therefore, although by no means 
entirely condemning Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Bill—on the contrary, I 
regard it as on the whole a mea. 
sure containing many valuable iso- 
lated provisions and emendations of 
existing laws, in spite of its being 
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rather lopsided, especially now since 
the latter portion of it has been 
sheared away—there is reason 
rather to rejoice than to be sorry 
that it has been found advisable 
to let it rest for this year. 

It will be useful, in the mean- 
time, to discuss some of the leading 
principles which more or less dis- 
tinctly underlie all friendly _so- 
cieties which deserve the name, 
with a view to finding out what 
ought to be the lines upon which 
any legislative enactments to be 
successful ought to be laid, so as to 
be in a position to estimate whether 
the Bill of Sir Stafford Northcote 
be what is wanted or not, or all 
that is wanted. In doing this, it 
will be necessary to define first of 
all what constitutes or ought to 
constitute a true friendly society, 
for under the shelter of the some- 
what haphazard legislation of the 
past not a few organisations have 
crept into the ranks of that class 
of bodies corporate which have no 
right to be there. Of such are the 
notorious collecting burial societies, 
against which the Commissioners 
show a most just and decided hos. 
tility. They are not friendly so- 
cieties in any sense, and they must 
therefore be left out of this discus- 
sion to be dealt with separately. In 
like manner, I should doubt whe- 
ther many of the so-called benevo- 
lent clubs are to be included in the 
definition. Depending as they do on 
support from above, on the charity 
of superiors, they cannot be held to 
be strictly within the favoured line, 
especially as they have a right to 
get legal protection in any case. 
Still they are not so very important, 
and need not be cavilled over. Of 
more notoriety and importance are 
the compulsory colliery clubs and 
railway employé clubs, which pre- 
vail in many districts, and which 
cover not a little wrong-doing on 
the part of superiors, there is strong 
reason to fear; the former particu- 
larly. But to come tothe definition 
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which these instances will have 
prepared the way for in a negative 
fashion. It appears to me, then, 
that a friendly society is a body 
consisting of and managed by per- 
sons banded together voluntarily 
and on a footing of equality for the 
purpose of mutual help. I am 
aware that societies innumerable 
run over the bounds of this defini- 
tion on one side or another, but it 
appears to me that unless the ele- 
ments of it be found in them in 
some form, however hid or over- 
grown by abuses, they have no right 
to be called friendly societies. 
Looking at the essence of the mat- 
ter, it will be found that nearly all 
the classes of clubs enumerated by 
the Commissioners range them- 
selves under this definition, and 
that is saying a great deal, for the 
reports both of the Commissioners 
and their assistants are perfectly 
bewildering in the number of indi- 
vidual types of friendly societies 
which they bring to light. Looking 
at these individually, any legislation 
must appear utterly hopeless, and a 
law which would attempt to deal 
with their peculiarities in detail 
would prove a monstrous abortion. 
This remarkable variety, however, 
proves very conclusively the volun- 
tary way in which these bodies 
came into being, for they reflect the 
employments, habits of thought, or 
sentiments or caprices of the people 
who form them. Within the great 
affiliated orders even there is this 
variety of individualities in the 
lodges, and it is only slowly and 
painfully that the best of them, 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fel- 
lows, is working out something like 
uniformity, a uniformity wholly im- 
possible without a certain standard 
of intelligence. How far the exist- 
ing laws are concerned in the pro- 
duction of this state of things, I do 
not now seek to enquire; I have 
simply to insist upon the fact that, 
whatever their oddities and cru- 
dities, these societies, if they are 
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friendly societies, come within 
this definition. 

And if we go on to ask, How do 
these peculiarities subsist? why 
has not the law brought matters into 
greater uniiformity ? we shall find 
ourselves upon the very point on 
which the whole subject turns. If 
a friendly society be a voluntary 
body organised for the purpose of 
mutual help among the members 
ab initio, and if it be not a trading, 
speculative corporation, then it will 
be utterly impossible to force it into 
any particular mould. Whatever 
laws are passed must shelter it, be 
a boon and a help to it in following 
its own aims, and must be seen to 
be so by its members, otherwise 
these laws will be evaded and ig- 
nored. Coercion cannot be applied 
to it, for so soon as it was attempted 
the society would either perish or 
slip out of the law’s reach. A few 
men in a village or the hands in a 
workshop agree to join together and 
form a sick club, and they must be 
allowed to do so, wisely or foolishly, 
according to their lights; no one can 
step in and say, ‘When you form 
your club, you must dothis and that,” 
for then they would simply either 
not form it at all or form it in se. 
cret. It is primarily, therefore, the 
condition of the people, their know- 
ledge or ignorance, their selfishness, . 
their love of conviviality, or hope 
of profit, or their kindly fellow- 
feeling, which enters into and 
determines the constitution of a 
friendly society deserving the name. 
Hence in one part of the country 
one type—with innumerable varia- 
tions—prevails, and in another an- 
other. The large orders have almost 
all their centres in the manufac- 
turing districts and cities of Lan- 
cashire. Other places are strong 
in burial clubs of a peculiar type: 
The Scotch have a predilection for 
annual deposit and dividing so- 
cieties, who do a loan business, not 
probably because of the unthrift 
of the people, but because of their 
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pushing character and the eager 

desire which the working man there 

has to lay hold of the same means 

of raising himself which the Scotch 

banks give so freely to those above 

him—to all, in fact, who can find good 

‘cautioners.’ Some societies attend 

to sickness only, others have sick 

and burial funds, others still hardly 

come within the definition we have 

given, being clubs in the hands of 
publicans and tradesmen, who work 

them for their own profit, but whose 

raison d@ étre is yet ostensibly mutual 

help of akind. Mixed motives of all 

kinds are constantly at work deter- 

mining their character. There are 
great co-operative societies which 
combine ordinary trade with the 
ordinary purposes of a friendly so- 
ciety, and which are held to be such 
by the present law; there are clubs 
for insuring cattle, for granting 
annuities, deposit societies and trade 
societies of many kinds coming gene- 
rally more or less within the limits 
of friendly societies proper as here 
defined. Obviously these all differ 
from each other mainly because 
they are institutions of spontaneous 
growth, not formed upon any plan 
other than chance or imitation gives, 
and which reflect the idiosyncrasies 
of their founders, the habits of a 
class or trade, or the prevailing 
opinion of a district. And any law 
that professes to deal with these 
bodies must take these primary facts 
into account, and limit its action to 
the narrowest range in order to 
avoid friction and hurtful inter- 
ference. Well-meant enactments, 
which go sprawling over the whole 
field, seeking to pick up and tether 
every little peculiarity and to regu- 
late minutize which owe their exist- 
ence to the inevitable diversities of 
human character and social posi- 
tion, can do no good whatever. It 
would be about as wise to try and 
regulate the number of leaves that 
a tree should have. That institu- 
tions of this voluntary kind are 
extremely difficult to keep in any 
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sort of order is therefore true ; but 
so long as positive harm is pre- 
vented, so long as the law does not 
allow robbery to be perpetrated 
with impunity, and justice to be 
defied as between man and man, 
the minor evils incident to such 
bodies might safely be left alone. 
The difficulties are too often created 
by the very means taken to prevent 
them, and the only thing that will 
really remedy very many of them is 
widened education for the people. 
The melancholy instances of mis- 
directed energy, of men erring in 
ignorance though meaning well, 
which crowd the pages of these 
reports, form one of the strongest 
pleas I have ever met with for 
pressing on the education of the 
people. As things are, and as they 
will be for some time to come, it is 
impossible but that multitudes of 
these friendly clubs will be born 
and die under conditions which 
would make living utterly impos- 
sible. But without stopping the 
good which those that live, or even 
those that struggle but for a few 
years, unquestionably do, the law 
has really no power to interfere to 
prevent this. It cannot compel sol- 
vency nor wise management, nor 
can it make the people meet ex- 
penses economically and avoid drink. 
So long as criminal offences are 
avoided, these men must be allowed 
to unite on their own terms and to 
learn wisdom by the lessons of 
experience, for without this right 
friendly societies could not have 
being. 
But if this be so, and if the law 
can do so very little, why does the 
Legislature bother itself about these 
societies at all? The answer is 
simple : although no law can regu- 
late the formation of these societies 
or determine their bounds, it can 
protect them and give them a legal 
remedy against those who would 
do them injury. It can also, per- 
haps—bnut this is much more doubt- 
ful—grant to societies of high 
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standard and excellent qualities 
certain privileges which may be in 
the nature of a just equivalent for 
work done. And as it has sought 
to do some such work in the past, it 
is necessary before going further to 
ask what its success has been. The 
fundamental want of a friendly 
society is recognition in a corporate 
capacity before the law. A joint- 
stock company finds no difficulty in 
getting this, no matter though it be 
the biggest swindle conceivable ; but 
in its case capital, real or imaginary, 
is supposed to be subscribed, and the 
law is ever eager to protect moneyed 
interests. A friendly society, how- 
ever, has no capital to begin with, 
whatever it may acquire, all its 
members would not be upon an 
equal footing if it had, and there is 
not therefore any interest of that 
kind actually to protect. But it 
soon possesses some money, which, 
if not capital in the cant sense, is the 
property of members, and that 
money may be invested in the names 
of one or more of their number or 
placed in some official’s keeping. 
Without any recognition by law in 
a corporate capacity, this money is 
totally unprotected so far as the 
society is concerned, for the law in 
that case refuses to deal save with 
individuals, and official members 
are entirely without responsibility 
except to individuals. A member 
cannot sue for his own money and 
that of his fellows deposited with a 
fraudulent official of the society, but 
only for his own.? This vital 
necessity—corporate recognition— 
the law has striven to give by a 
process of registration, but it has 
hedged this boon round with so 
many provisos and has made the 
working of it so clumsy that the 
work proposed has never been half 
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done. The want has been fully 
and repeatedly expounded, and laws 
have been passed at frequent in- 
tervals to try and provide the 
remedy, with the result that we are 
to-day probably farther from it 
thanever. The cause of this failure 
is not far to seek. Not only has 
the law hitherto always been sur- 
rounded by too many hampering 
provisions and exactions, but it has 
been too loose in its application. At 
the very threshold the existing 
statutes overstep the legitimate 
bounds of this kind of legislation, 
and seek to define what a friendly 
society shall beestablished for; it sits 
in judgmentonasociety’s doings and 
yet refuses a verdict; just as reason- 
able a proceeding as to try to settle 
what objects shall or shall not form 
the purpose of a joint-stock company. 
In attempting limitations of this 
kind, as may be supposed, all kinds 
of blunders are made, leading 
frequently to sharp injustice. So 
also, when in,the interests of insur- 
ance companies benefits are limited 
to 2001. for any one member—that 
is, nobody can be insured by such a 
society for a greater sum than that, 
and it is illegal for any individual 
to insure himself in several such 
societies for a collective amount 
greater than that, or for an annuity 
of more than 30/.a year. Of course, 
as Mr. Scudamore said when 
speaking of the same sort of limita- 
tion put upon the Post Office for 
the same reason, there is no 
rational proportion between the 
payment to be made and the risks 
undertaken for this sum at death 
and the amount of the annuity, but 
then insurance companies do not 
want annuity business, and the other 
they do want—hence the anomalous 
interference ;3 so anomalous in the 
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unregistered societies are admitted as evidence of contract, and judgment is given in cases 
where in England it would be impossible to get a hearing. This is partly due to there 


being a public prosecutor. 
3 Question 27,988 in evidence, 
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case of the Post Office, that though 
a man could only insure there for 
100l. altogether, he could take out an- 
nuities of 50l. for each of his family. 
And in like manner restrictions as to 
where funds are to be invested and 
where not, as to the purchase of land 
or houses, and numerous pottering 
efforts at protective legislation of 
that kind, are vexatious and not what 
is wanted at all. Precisely in the 
direction where many of these bar- 
riers are erected, the road that many 
societies want to go lies; and con- 
sequently, finding the bar up if they 
take the Government road, mul- 
titudes prefer to abide in the open, 
and outside all law. 

On the other hand, just where the 
law should be clear and strong, doing 
real service, it is weak. If these 
societies are not to be treated as 
joint-stock companies, it ought to 
Se solely because they are friendly 
societies, associations of men, or 
of men and women, or of women 
only, as the case may be, managing 
their own concerns for a benevolent 
purpose of mutual help. All 
societies which enter upon the ordi- 
nary risks of trade, and where the 
members did not really originate and 
control affairs, ought to be rigidly 
kept outside. But this is what has 
never been done. The collecting or 
trading burial societies, without ex- 
ception the greatest imposition on the 
people that ever arose under the 
name of friendly societies, are upon 
the very face of their constitution 
totally unentitled to be treated as 
true mutual societies ; and of such 
alsoare toagreat degree co-operative 
bodies, though not for the same 
reason nor culpably, and the forced 
societies of railway employés and of 
miners, as already mentioned. None 
of these can claim the fatherly care 
assumed by the law to be due to the 
necessities of that stupidity common- 
ly supposed to be found in a friendly 
society. Some of them would 
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deserve no protection of any kind, 
others ought to be treated as joint- 
stock companies at once. Nothing 
shows better the disordered state 
alike of the law and of opinions 
upon the law held by those whom 
it affects than the following cata- 
logue given by the Commissioners 
of the contradictory notions which 
prevail, They say that— 


Apart from complaints as to the action 
of the registrar's office, the complaints as 
to the law itself are to a great extent con- 
tradictory. They are chiefly as follow: 

(1) That the provisions as to the invest- 
ment of funds are too narrow or too wide. 

(2) That the power to hold land or to 
build, given by the Act, is insufficient, or is 
dangerous. 

(3) That the law tends to over-centralisa- 
tion, or is too local in its operation. 

(4) That it places undue restrictions on 
the expenditure of societies, or does not 
sufficiently limit it. 

(5) That the returns required are use- 
less, or cumbrous, or are not sufficient. 

(6) That the remedies given against fraud 
and other malpractices are insufficient. 

(7) That the provisions of the law for 
the settlement of disputes are unsatisfactory. 

(8) That certain societies which ought 
to receive legal protection cannot obtain it. 

(9) That the law does not contain suffi- 
cient provisions for securing the stability of 
societies.* 


As to the first two of these 
complaints, it is admitted by the 
Commissioners that, whatever the 
opinions of empirical legislators 
to the contrary, the restrictions 
imposed by law form ‘one main 
cause of the repugnance to registra- 
tion on the part of many societies 
which find or expect to find profitable 
sources of investment in the shares 
of railway and other companies.’ 
They are, in fact, an unjust infringe- 
ment on corporate liberty of action. 
Others of these complaints have 
their origin, in part at least, outside 
the special friendly society legisla- 
tion, such as that relating to 
insufficiency of protection against 
fraud. Until either the registrar is 
elevated into the position of a public 


* Fourth Report of the Friendly Societies Commission, p. xviii. 
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prosecutor, oruntilsuchafunctionary 
exist for all purposes, this complaint 
must to some degree continue well 
founded. The ignorant poor who 
compose these societies, even were 
the law better, would often be un- 
able to move it or to help themselves. 
The complaints as to over-centralisa- 
tion and about the undue freedom 
of spending relate mostly to societies 
which, not being voluntary nor 
mutual, have no business to be 
within the category at all. But 
these things apart, we have here 
enough evidence that the law is 
unsatisfactory, and that it is so to 
a considerable extent because it 
interferes where it should not inter- 
fere, and leaves alone where it 
might direct and control. 

It will be generally admitted that 
something should be done to give 
the friendly societies proper recogni- 
tion in law, and I do not think that 
it is to be disputed that it is on the 
whole fair to ask some equivalent 
for that recognition. The error 
has been and the danger is that the 
boon and the sacrifice may not in 
the least bear any just proportion 
to each other. For these societies 
undertake certain duties and 
responsibilities of a partially public 
character, and when they obtain 
public status, so to say, they ought 
to render certain well-defined 
services therefor. And as it is 
obvious that as the law now is, 
unregistered societies stand at a 
great disadvantage, we may very 
reasonably suppose that most bodies 
of the kind would be willing to pay 
something for obtaining a better 
footing. At the same time the 
character of those composing them, 
their average ignorance of business 
forms, and their prejudices, preclude 
the possibility of much being de- 
manded without risking either 
that the law shall be ignored or 
that no societies shall be formed at 
all; while anything like an undue 
interference, based upon the as- 
sumption that the people are too 
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stupid to take care of their own 
interests, is a sort of legislation that 
entirely defeats itself. It is really 
no part of the law’s business to say 
what such societies shall do or not 
do in regard to their corporate 
obligations to members, and their 
power over the disposal of their 
money ought to be left to their own 
discretion. The history of the 
affiliated orders shows that many of 
the evils supposed by some people 
to be inherent in freedom in this 
direction are nothing of the kind; 
but that, on the contrary, as people 
learn through experience, one by 
one these evils cure themselves. 

I take it, therefore, that there 
is a primary claim upon the part 
of every friendly society for protec- 
tion from the law for its property 
from the mere fact that it exists, 
just as there is a right inherent in 
every individual to that protection, 
and that the sole guarantee de- 
manded in return for granting that 
right to these societies should be 
that they satisfied the authorities 
that they are what they profess to 
be—voluntary and mutual. I do 
not agree at all with those who 
summarily dispose of the difficulties 
besetting this subject by declaring 
that no registration or legal 
standing ought to be given to these 
bodies, for they have a clear right to 
some status before the law that shall 
be sufficient to protect their pro- 
perty; but I think this should be 
given more on the ground that is 
taken in regard to companies than 
is now the case. Friendly societies 
should not be made joint-stock com- 
panies, but more should not at first 
be demanded of them than is of 
those—the registrar would require 
information in order to decide 
whether the candidate for registra- 
tion was a friendly society—but 
beyond that information there 
should be no indispensable demands. 
A good deal is said by the Deputy- 
Commissioners as to the harm which 
has been done through the wide 
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prevalence of a mistaken conception 
of what the registrar’s certificate 
covers. Even amongst educated 
classes, country clergymen and the 
like, the idea prevails that the 
certificate is a guarantee of sol- 
vency; and in spite of the efforts 
that the leaders of the Manches- 
ter Unity of Odd Fellows have 
made to spread the truth upon that 
point, the notion is quite com- 
mon amongst its lodges. That it 
should be strong in small societies 
and in villages is therefore not to 
be wondered at; and although it 
may be doubted on the whole 
whether its prevalence has done 
more harm than the ostentatious 
display of the magic ‘incorporated 
according to Act of Parliament’ 
has done to other classes of the 
community, or whether so long as 
ignorance prevails any crude idea 
would not be sure to find a follow- 
ing—the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, for instance, making quite a 
grand success as against their rivals, 
the burial societies, by representing 
thestamp upon the policies they issue 
as a Government guarantee—there 
can be no doubt it would be well 
for the danger to be removed. But 
the question comes to be, How far is 
the mere fact of registration re- 
sponsible for the notion? Is it not 
rather due to the arbitrary, and for 
their purpose totally futile, require- 
ments which accompany that boon, 
that this mistaken idea has arisen ? 
People conceive that if all these 
stipulations aboutrules, investments, 
&c., are requisite for registration, 
they must mean something great, 
and they accordingly saddle the 
authorities with a responsibility 
which they do not admit, but which 
their actions certainly countenance. 
Whatever evil may be in any kind 
of Government recognition is there- 
fore by this means decidedly 
heightened, and the blame is laid 
on registration for the whole, 
whereas it is not the act but the 
manner of it that is at fault. It is 
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to the fatherliness, the capricious- 
ness, and uncertainty, and the many 
vexatious and arbitrary demands 
with which the right is. hedged, 
that objection should really be 
taken. Only two things ought 
to be at the utmost necessary 
to obtain full status in the eye 
of the law: that the society should 
prove itself to be a friendly one 
by showing that its members have 
complete control of its affairs, 
and that it publish its accounts. 
Without the first of these stipula- 
tions nobody can be sure that the 
society is not a private speculation 
for plundering the poor under false 
pretences; and without the second 
neither the public nor the members 
can have complete assurance that 
everything is done above board. 
But this, as I have said, is simply 
in the nature of information, it is 
not putting any official of Govern- 
ment in the position of judge upon 
matters where he can have no 
efficient responsibility, neither does 
the notification of registration in 
such circumstances imply more than 
that the law recognises the existence 
of the society. Once given, too, the 
certificate ought never to need re- 
newal or to be withdrawn, except 
when one or other of these stipula- 
tions was violated. 

These two, with the further 
stipulation that less than a cer- 
tain number shall not form a 
society, are really all that the ne- 
cessity of the case demands; and 
on this footing, by means of local 
Government officials, registration 
ought to become much more uni- 
versal and beneficial than it now is, 
for by this the authorities would 
not give even the semblance of a 
guarantee. Without local officials 
to take cognisance that the law is 
fulfilled, abuses of all kinds might 
prevail, as they do in fact from 
this cause now prevail ; with these, 
and under certain limited and care- 
fully defined penalties, the statute 
might work to great good. Rights 
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always imply duties; but in this 
case the right is not so large, 
nor so obvious, that we can demand 
in exchange for it the onerous 
obligations and sharp restrictions 
that now hedge friendly society 
registration: if we demand so much 
more, we must give more in return. 
The self-dependence of the people 
is on the whole strongly enough 
manifested even now, and may, I 
venture to think, be trusted to 
wrestle with evils besetting the in- 
stitutions unaided once made aware 
of them. Where the past legisla- 
tion has failed has always been in 
this direction; it has been attempted 
by it to prevent insolvency, to pre- 
vent undue benefits, to teach pru- 
dent investment, and the people 
have in one direction or another 
simply ignored the law because it 
could not do all this to their mind. 
Cumbered by such a multitude of 
demands, registration itself has 
failed to do the good it might have 
done when it has been resorted to. 
The societies on the register do not 
conform to the law much more ef- 
fectively, and are not on the whole 
much more solvent than those that 
are off it. The absurd provision 
which the anomalies of this over- 
legislation forced the law-makers 
into, of allowing a certain quasi- 
legal status to non-conforming so- 
cieties, by permitting them to de- 
posit once for all their rules with 
the Registrar without any conditions 
whatever, and thus, as it were, to cer- 
tify their existence and obtain legal 
rights, may be taken as a confession 
that the system has been a failure, 
and neither these societies nor those 
who bind themselves to conform are 
at all particular about observing the 
law. Too often when the rules of re- 
gistering societies once get smuggled 
through the registry office, many 
of them do considerably as they 
like. And it is both right and na- 
tural, probably, under the circum- 
stances that they should. For all it 
gives them, the law has no right to 
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so restrain and harass them; it 
cannot really do so without taking 
a proportionate responsibility. 

This is, then, broadly what I 
conceive the essential conditions of 
the case demand, and which past 
failures help to prove to be expe- 
dient. With voluntary bodies of this 
kind not established for purposes 
of profit, nor to work any mono- 
poly for which a high price might 
be exacted by the State, the law 
cannot deal in a high-handed man- 
ner, nor take more than it gives; 
and when it even professes to give 
a great deal more than it takes, if 
the people do not see it so, its pro- 
fessions will do vastly more harm 
than if it let the thing altogether 
alone. And as to the other secon- 
dary boons, such as accurate tables 
of sickness and mortality, the help 
of actuaries and periodical audits, 
so long as these are not forced upon 
societies there can be no harm in 
the law providing them. But it is 
to be remarked that the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows has hitherto 
done more unaided than the Go- 
vernment or any other body to 
obtain actuarial data of a sound 
kind, and that the business capacity 
of working men, as shown by the 
management of that order, does 
not warrant one in pronouncing that 
these things are necessarily to be 
provided by the State. For the 
sake of seeing that the publica- 
tion of accounts, demanded as the 
price of registration, is carried out 
honestly, it might be well, how- 
ever, that local deputy-registrars 
should be oftener actuaries than 
lawyers, and these might be em- 
powered to demand the books of 
a society for inspection at their own 
pleasure on good grounds shown, or 
at the solicitation of two or more 
members of a society ; but beyond 
that interferences of this kind 
should not go, nothing ought to be 
forced upon the people that they 
did not feel they wanted. If ad- 
vantages can be given that they 
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take to voluntarily, it is well to 
provide them, but nothing must be 
compulsory. 

Having examined the broad prin- 
ciples upon which any legislative 
action ought to be taken to meet the 
wants of these societies, as well as 
some of the heads under which the 
laws of the past have proved ineffec- 
tual or pernicious, I should now like 
to enquire briefly whether the Bill 
of Sir Stafford Northcote shows any 
distinct appreciation of these prin- 
ciples, and seeks to change in any 
degree the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards friendly societies. 
As I have already said, this Bill 
has been carefully drawn, and there 
are many points in it that argue a 
sincere intention on the part of its 
framers to meet the perplexities and 
wants of the case, and on the face of 
it it seems calculated toremove some 
anomalies and grievances, but yet I 
cannot uphold the Bill as a whole. 
It is rather an effort to mend again 
what experience has proved un- 
mendable than a new departure— 
an effort to meet the case simply on 
its merits. For instance, at the very 
beginning we find the same laboured 
definition repeated, which is at 
present in force, as to what a 
friendly society shall do. It is to 
be allowed to relieve and maintain 
all sorts of relations of members, 
including orphans, who are left out 
at present by some oversight, in sick- 
ness, in mental or bodily infirmity, 
or in old age (to begin at sixty). A 
friendly society may insure money 
to be paid at a child’s birth, at a 
member’s death, or for the funeral 
of a wife or child, or for endowing a 
member or nominee at any age, pro- 
vided always that the limits already 
mentioned are adhered to. Trading 
or industrial societies, which are 
properly companies and not friendly 
societies in any strict sense of the 
term at all, are still included in 
the list, and so are loan societies, 
charitable societies, and, notably, 
‘societies for any lawful pur- 
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pose which the superior autho- 
rity may allow to become re- 
gistered,’ and so forth, all which is 
not defining a friendly society, as 
the curious clause quoted might 
have taught the framers, but much of 
which tends to fetter just as much 
as ever these that are such, without 
in the least, any more than the law 
now does, acting as a preventive 
against societies of a corrupt cha- 
racter taking shelter under the law. 

There is not so much fault to be 
found with the section which deals 
with the functions of the registrar 
and provides for his having suffi- 
ciently qualified local subordinates. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has adopted 
so far the true principle also in 
making many of the benefits which 
this official and his staff are designed 
to confer optional, so that although 
they may prepare tables, model 
forms of accounts, and balance- 
sheets, and circulate them, nobody 
will be compelled to adopt them. 
But we cannot see why all the 
officials connected with this work 
must be of necessity lawyers. Did 
the enactments hedging friendly 
societies not prove so cumbersome 
and unworkable, an actuary or good 
local accountant would often prove 
far more valuable as an adviser or 
even arbiter to a society than a 
lawyer, for it is not on points of 
law that friendly societies ought 
usually to want counsel. This 
slavish adherence to one caste, and 
that not generally the best adapted 
for this special work, is far from 
wise. 

The vital part of the Bill, how- 
ever, lies in that section which 
provides for the ‘registry and in- 
corporation of societies generally,’ 
and in the ones dealing with regis- 
tered societies as such; and here 
we find not afew things that hardly 
conform to the principles which 
have been here laid down. That 
there are improvements on exist- 
ing laws is quite true, but they 
do not amount to a great deal, 
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they are but patchings after all. 
Notable amongst the changes is the 
power given to grant a certificate 
of incorporation to industrial pro- 
vident and loan societies on the 
limited liability principle at dis- 
cretion of the registrar. There can, 
I suppose, be no objection to this, 
but that one already mentioned 
that these societies have no busi- 
ness among ‘friendly’ associations 
at all. Their presence only makes 
confusion. As they are there, this, 
however, is perhaps the mildest way 
of transferring them; and if they 
have a right to the blessing of 
limited liability at all, the proviso 
need not be quarrelled with. In 
the other section, dealing with the 
societies within the law, the power 
to lease or buy land is graciously 
allowed up to one acre, upon which 
the society may build or do with 
as it pleases, every branch of a 
society being for this object con- 
sidered as a distinct society. Just 
now societies may buy buildings, 
but not land, and therefore this 
concession would be a gain. But 
why the limit to one acre ? Where- 
fore should this clog be put to a 
society’s foot? There is no justice 
in it, and where is the expediency ? 
‘They will thus be prevented from 
making foolish investments, which, 
as is shown by the losses of non- 
registering societies, often prove 
disastrous.’ Possibly, but do wethus 
limit ordinary companies in their 
business in order to protect the 
public? It is really a piece of 
altogether gratuitous fatherly solici- 
tude on the part of the Government, 
and shows well the strict adherence 
to traditionary ways that have been 
proved hurtful which characterises 
the framers of this Bill even when 
anxiously doing their best to enlarge 
the borders of the law. Suppose 
a society has advanced upon a 
mortgage on ten acres of land— 
which it can just now do if it 
choose—it cannot recover on that 
mortgage, by the purchase or sale 
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of the land, except as its trustees 
like, acting in their individual ca- 
pacity, and has no remedy against 
them if they lead it into a mess or 
defraud it. And although the Bill 
professes to remove this anomaly, 
it does not in fact do so; and while 
it gives an advantage to industrial 
and provident societies in endowing 
them with the full scope of ordi- 
nary companies as to land, it still 
ties them in other respects as 
now. All friendly societies must 
take risks of some kind if they have 
any money at all to invest, and the 
kind of risks they take ought to 
be left to circumstances and their 
own discretion. 

The provisions as to the liability 
and power of trustees are upon the 
whole fair, and would remedy some 
anomalies in the existing law ; while 
being matters affecting the proper 
administration of justice as between 
a society and its officials, they can- 
not be held to be superfluous. So 
too with the penalties for fraud and 
for cooking accounts, but we question 
whether the demand that accounts 
should be kept in a particular man- 
ner as well as properly audited be 
one that can very well be enforced 
until the community is better edu- 
cated. Many friendly societies, well 
intended enough, and as things go 
not unprosperous, have hardly a 
member capable of keeping their 
accounts, certainly not capable of 
drawiug up an intelligible balance 
sheet ; and to lay pains and penalties 
on such would be to defeat the end 
proposed. The most that can be 
demanded of many societies is that 
they publish or in some way permit 
the inspection of an abstract of the 
debit and credit sides of their cash 
book, set down pretty much as the 
entries come, with the vouchers. 
But on the whole the proposals as 
to recovering penalties and obtain- 
ing justice generally are wisely 
drawn and commendable if it be 
that so much special legislation was 
necessary in the case. Amongst 
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objectionable clauses, however, must 
be placed the one which exempts 
the bonds of officials given to or on 
account of the society, and powers of 
attorney granted by the trustees 
for transfer of money, from stamps, 
and the singular distinction that 
shuts out literary and trade societies 
from these charitable grants in aid. 
There is no valid reason why 
healthy or well-meaning societies 
should get little boons of this kind, 
and it would be better to allow 
them to stand where others do 
unless where a positive injustice is 
done by so letting them alone. And 
why again is no member to be 
allowed to give more than 50/. to 
any one person at death; or why 
must no individual hold more than 
2ool. in all in any one or more 
societies, or in any industrial under- 
taking? Are not these limitations 
meremarks ofa foolish jealousy which 
the law has no business whatever to 
allow scope for? These things only 
keep societies outside the law as it is. 
They either ignore it or simply ‘ de- 
posit’ their rules as the Bretton 
Fleming club seems to have done, 
and then give what benefits they 
like. That very remarkable club 
has in recent years become a great 
speculative institution. It is a 
burial club and works by levy only, 
having no capital or funds accumu- 
lated, every member being bound 
to pay a shilling on the death of 
one of their number; the result 
being that when a man dies the 
family now gets over tool., the club 
numbering over 2,000. There are 
women in the club too, but they 
are exempt from levies for males, 
although the men pay equally when 
a woman dies as when it is one of 
their own sex, so that when a 
woman dies the share of her re- 
lations is something like 1161.5 Of 
course this kind of thing cannot 
last for ever, and the society will 
some day collapse probably ; but 
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could any possible law prevent 
things of the kind, unless it were 
enacted that no club should have 
more than a fixed number of 
members? Is it not far more salu- 
tary, if apparently more callous 
in the meantime, to let matters 
take their course? It seems to 
me so, and more just besides, 
and therefore I esteem all such 
legislation as this wholly uncalled 
for. To prevent fraud, to prevent 
wrong-doing, is all very well, but 
to prevent folly and punish want 
of knowledge is no part of the 
State’s duty, at all events until it 
has first insured the possession of the 
knowledge. It is wise, for instance, 
to prevent an insurance of new-born 
infants, because there are strong 
grounds for fearing that temptation 
in this direction has been able in too 
many cases to overcome parental 
affection, and this is a matter affect- 
ing the nation ; but this danger does 
not extend beyond the period when 
a child begins to be of use to its 
parents—the age of ten—and there 
is therefore no need for legislative 
restrictions beyond that point, such 
as the Bill makes by limiting to rol. 
the amount insurable for that age. 
As the limits below that are not, I 
believe, to be adhered to, I do not 
discuss them, but beyond ten I 
think there should be no limit at 
all for anything or anybody. Let 
the poorest have the right to save 
all they can where and how they 
can, as well as other people. 
Over-legislation is still visible in 
the Bill also where it deals with the 
investment of funds. For instance, 
no society would by its provisions 
be permitted to hold shares in, say 
the London and Westminster Bank, 
because it is now an unlimited com- 
pany, the idea being apparently that 


-all companies which are not limited 


must be unsafe and ruinous, whereas 
the contrary is the fact. Limitation 
where only a fraction of the shares 


5 Sir George Young's Report, App. pp. 45 et seq. 
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are paid up is probably one of the 
greatest lures to financial perdition 
that ever was invented. And not 
only this, but societies are to be for- 
bidden to invest in the shares of 
any company whatsoever which has 
not paid any dividend for two years 
previously. This provision is as 
singular as uncalled for, and would 
work as unjustly as the other. Take 
the case of shares in a new bank— 
than which kind of investment, 
when the bank is merely English, 
there is probably none so profitable 
in the long run—which had been 
only about that time begun, or of a 
company like that of the Carron 
Foundry, which at some period of 
its history got into low water ; and 
is a society to be debarred in such a 
case from estimating prospects and 
acting accordingly because divi- 
dends may for a time be deferred or 
suspended? The Carron Friendly 
Society in Scotland is a very rich one 
—comparatively—and it 1s not re- 
gistered, and it is in both positions 
because it holds two shares in the 
company, taken when they were at 
a low value, that now bring it in 
over 2001, a year. These, did it 
register, it would have to abandon, 
and under the proposed law could 
never have had. Or what shall 
we say of the shares of our great 
railways, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best investments that any 
society could ultimately have? A 
few years ago under such a law 
as this no society could have 
bought Great Western stock, and 
it would be wrong to buy now 
Manchester and Sheffield deferred, 
yet the wise abstinence which buy- 
ing such stock might imply for a 
few years is almost certain to be 
fully made up for, and to many 
young and healthy societies might 
prove a most valuable aid in course 
of time, coming in when they begin 
most to need it. There is therefore 
no rational ground for making 
petty and vexatious limitations of 
this kind. Itis asking a great deal 
more than any Government has a 
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right to ask, unless it be prepared 
to assume responsibilities of a much 
graver kind towards these bodies 
than there has ever been any dis- 
position to do. It is utterly pre- 
posterous to assume such rights 
over the freedom of action of the 
members of such societies ; and if a 
Bill containing them is suffered to 
pass next year, it will leave matters 
essentially where they are. Conse- 
quently I hold that the purpose of the 
Government, as manifested in this 
Bill, is to a considerable extent a mis- 
taken one. The great duty of the 
State is not to force these bodies 
into a state of solvency, but to suffer 
them to have room to grow. 
Neither in their crude nor in their 
more highly organised state will 
these voluntary societies stand 
kneading and twisting in this 
fashion, and if the law is made too 
hard for them they will continue to 
exist beyond its pale, as they do 
now. 

On the proposed alteration of the 
law in regard to collecting burial so- 
cieties of the Royal Liver type, and 
on the relation of the Post Office 
to friendly societies, I shall not 
now speak; but I believe that if the 
Government is really bent upon 
helping friendly societies as such on 
the road to soundness, they can do 
much for them through the Post 
Office, by taking charge of their life 
assurance business. What bothers 
so many societies is not their mere 
blundering as to rates of premium 
and benefit, but their mixing up of 
such funds and burial funds in con- 
fused lumps, and letting the whole 
get completely entangled, and this 
the Post Office might prevent. This 
point I shall, however, leave for dis- 
cussion on a future opportunity, 
when considering the work and 
position of burial societies as such, 
and the position of the Post Office 
in regard to insurance. In the 
meantime I must strongly insist that 
the proposed law runs too much in 
the old rut of the Act of 1855. Its 
best provision—the distribution of 
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deputy-registrars where needed—is 
a return to an older system still, 
though in a muchimproved fashion ; 
but in other respects, notwithstand- 
ing the good things in it, there is 
still an attempt to do _ too 
much, and to exact too much, so 
that when friendly societies go on 
rising and vanishing as heretofore, 
the public will lay all the blame on. 
the authorities, as they are apt to do 
now; and the societies themselves, if 
they come under the law at all, will 
often be disposed to say the same 
thing, and their members will thus 
fail to learn the lessons they other- 
wise might lay to heart, and to set 
about cursing their own follies. Se- 
veral of the Commissioners join ina 
supplementary report, in which they 
appear to discern something of this 
danger, or at least to admit that 
Government may be asking and 
doing too much in regard to many 
societies, and they propose that 
there should be a graduated scale 
of registration similar to the classi- 
fication of ships at Lloyd’s—good, 
bad, and indifferent—and that, of 
course, for some Government would 
take great responsibility, and for 
others none. They indeed depre- 
cate any such inference, but it would 
be inevitabie, and it would not work. 
Governmew must either do the work 
altogether, or leave the societies 
quite free to do it in their own way, 
letting the public judge for them- 
selves between those who do it well 
and those who do it badly. - 

Into the question of the Govern- 
ment doing friendly societies’ work 
wholly I have not entered, and can- 
not nowenter, my object having been 
to discuss this subject from the point 
of view of the friendly societies, so 
far as relates to their nature, their 
component elements, and _ their 
work. But I must say that I think 
the attempt to do such a work would 
be disastrous, as I agree with Mr. 
Seudamore in thinking that it 
would simply be impossible to 
undertake it. For one thing, a 
most valuable medium of education 
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and promoter of social intercourse 
would be taken from the people 
were friendly societies to be abo- 
lished. The conviviality which 
characterises some societies may be 
bad, but that is not the type of the 
kind of effect which common inte- 
rests of this sort usually produce, 
and cannot be used as an argument 
for the abolition of friendly societies. 
But at any rate the sick pay funds 
which these societies, in some 
fashion or other, mostly have and 
dispense could not by any possi- 
bility be managed faithfully, success- 
fully, and with full knowledge of 
circumstances, by anybody but the 
members themselves. The law has 
but to protect these in their duties, 
to give them remedies against 
frauds, to help them, if they so 
desire, to settle their disputes, and 
to provide that no one, member or 
official, shall unduly lord it over 
the rest; and leave them to them- 
selves. The outcry about insolvency 
is partly a mere inconsiderate ex- 
aggeration. The evil incident to 
such a state is not nearly so disas- 
trous nor so irremediable as is made 
out. And at any rate hedging them 
in on every hand has not proved 
the best help towards lifting these 
bodies out of it, for it is admitted, 
for instance, that had the restriction 
upon investing funds been less, not 
a few societies would to-day have 
been in a better position than they 
are. These and such-like barriers 
ought to be swept away therefore, 
and the friendly societies which 
really are such left to go their own 
ways, according to the. wisdom or 
folly of the people who compose 
them. If the Government does 
anything at all, it should be by pro- 
viding auditors at the request of 
members of a society ; but that Ido 
not believe to be necessary, if some 
better general legal definition be 
given of what an auditor’s duties 
are. The powers and duties of 
auditors, as well as their responsi- 
bilities, are generally at present too 
ill defined, and public companies 
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are thus often at the mercy of a few 
officials, just as much as so-called 
friendly societies may be. But the 
remedy for this is one that touches 
all kinds of business, and not friendly 
societies merely, and what would 
remedy the grievance for the one 
would satisfy the wants of the 
other. 

In arguing thus that all friendly 
societies ought to get recognition 
before the law upon thie simplest 
basis, I know it will be asserted 
that the means will thus be lost of 
distinguishing in any degree be- 
tween the good and the bad. And 
this is no doubt true, but then I 
deny that it is any part of a Govern- 
ment’s business so to distinguish. 
It cannot do so without in some 
sort pledging itself for those that 
it favours, or seems to favour, by 
the higher classification. What- 
ever attitude of help and counsel it 
assumes must be only on such a 
foundation as the societies in ques- 
tion can themselves set in motion, 
and it is probable that through the 
extended machinery which it is 
wisely sought to provide, a vast 
deal more benefit would actually flow 
out to the people in this voluntary 
fashion than has ever heretofore been 
the case. An intimate connection 
of a friendly and, for the people, edu- 
cative kind would grow up between 
the authorities and the societies, 
and what the law has _ hitherto 
sought to do by arbitrary regula- 
tir ons might by- and- by come to be 
done indirectly by this ver y inter- 
course. The meacreness saa frag- 
mentary character of the informa- 
tion which the Registrar’s — 
now exhibit as the result the 
long course of painful Seeunlia, 
shows how futile it is to force 
societies of the kind into making 
all sorts of returns the meaning of 
which they do not understand. 
But were it once the case that a 
society would come to stand in 
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public esteem much according to 
the verdict indirectly pronounced 
upon it in the Registrar’s report 
based upon information voluntarily 
given—as it very well might—full 
and valuable statistics might every 
year be forthcoming. Thus the very 
obligation of giving the information 
necessary to place and keep a society 
upon the Registrar's books would 
pave the way for a classification, all 
the more valuable because non- 
compulsory, that might do more 
than the law ever asked. Certi- 
ficates for this, that, and the other 
good quality ought never to be 
granted, but almost of necessity the 
Registrar would have to classify the 
societies year by year in his report; 
there would be those working on 
actuarial tables, those with a gra- 
duated scale, those doing both sick 
and burial business, those subsist- 
ing partly on patronage ; and with- 
out even expressing an opinion or 
making any distinction in favours 
granted, a mere detail of this kind 
would be most valuable for so- 
cieties wishing to stand forth well 
before the world, so valuable that 
the well-doing would likely not 
be slack to bring information for- 
ward, In this way real help might 
be given and real good done, w hile 
the authorities w ould be altogether 
beyond the range of invidious re- 
sponsibilities. 

So much for the principles of the 
law in regard to these bodies. 
What remains to be said as to the 
position of the trading insurance 
societies and companies, and the 
duties of Government in relation 
thereto, must be left to a future 
opportunity, when it is proposed 
to discuss the capacities and failure 
of the Post Office insurance system, 
and the power which it possesses, 
if left unhampered, of doing a vast 
work for the poorer sections of the 
community. 


A. J. W. 
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A DAY AT FOTHERINGHAY. 


HERE are some places which 
can never lose their interest 
for us, however cruelly Time may 
have dealt with them, and however 
scanty the relics which, to use old 
Fuller’s words, he may have ‘ left 
in the dish for manners’ sake.’ Of 
tangible relics of the past there 
may be few or none; yet the site 
always remains ; and we can hardly 
visit unmoved the scene of any un- 
usual display of human feeling or 
suffering, or of events which have 
determined the after course of the 
stream of history. Such a place is 
Fotheringhay ; where was enacted 
the closing scene of the most 
memorable drama witnessed by the 
sixteenth century; a drama of 
which the interest is still undimi- 
nished, since the characters of its 
main actors can still provoke a 
warmer partisanship than those of 
almost any other historical period ; 
and of which the most striking 
passages have been preserved for 
us with the most life-like vigour 
and reality. It is true that the 
great hall in which Queen Mary 
suffered exists no longer, and that 
the Castle is represented by little 
beyond mounds and foundations. 
But there is still more at Fothering- 
hay than at many another place of 
world-wide fame; and a day may 
be spent there not only with great 
interest, but (as after all such visits) 
with a wonderfully increased sense 
that the story of the past is some- 
thing far more important than ‘an 
old almanack.’ 
There are, it has been truly re- 
marked, two classes of historical 
sites—those which from special 


circumstances or position have a 
history of their own, and thus have 
influenced the wider history of the 
country ; and those at which events 
have happened by what may be 
termed accident, since, but for the 
links which connect one event with 
another, they might as well have 
taken place elsewhere. Fothering- 
hay, in so far as the great tragedy 
which gives the place its chief in- 
terest is concerned with it, belongs 
undoubtedly to the second of these 
divisions. Any other strong castle, 
almost any other English manor 
house, would have served as well 
for the last prison of the Queen ; and 
except that it was a royal castle, 
and ata safe distance from the sea, 
there was no especial reason why 
Fotheringhay should have been 
chosen as the scene of her trial and 
of her death.’ Still, like every 
other ancient stronghold, it has its 
own story, and one not altogether 
without interest in connection with 
the most famous and most terrible 
scene ever witnessed within its walls. 
lt was the favourite castle of the 
House of York ; and when it served 
as Queen Mary’s prison, it was in 
the hands of the Crown. Elizabeth 
herself, in one of her progresses, 
had visited it not many years be- 
fore. She had been feasted in the 
very hall in which her ‘ good sister’ 
suffered ; and thus, when the cir- 
cumstances of the execution were 
detailed to her, the scene, with all its 
actual accompaniments, must have 
been fully presented to her mind. 
The county of Northampton, 
although great part of it is now 
somewhat bare of wood, was an- 


1 There was, however, much discussion as to the place to which the Queen of Scots 
should be removed. The Council proposed the Tower of London; but this was ‘flatly 


refused.’ 


Hertford Castle, Grafton, Woodstock, Northampton, Coventry, and Hunting- 


don were all named ; ‘ but none of them,’ wrote Burghley to Walsingham, ‘ were allowed, 
either for lack of strength for her keeping, or of a spacious place for the cause to be 
heard in, or for lack of lodging for the assembly.’ (Froude, xii. p. 265.) Fotheringhay 
was at last chosen, since the removal from Chartley could be effected without difficulty. 
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ciently a great forest district. The 
royal forest of Rockingham, with 
its castle on a high ridge overlook- 
ing the valley of the Welland, ex- 
tended from the extreme north of 
the county as far, it is asserted, as 
the town of Northampton. Within 
its limits it included Fotheringhay, 
one of the many ‘hays’ or ‘ haias’ 
which were open, enclosed spaces, 
surrounded by the forest, more or 
less cultivated, and always produc- 
ing a certain quantity of grass or 
‘fother.’ Most of these ‘hays’ 
have now become hamlets or vil- 
lages, and from these the old wood- 
land character has passed away, 
but there are still a few which re- 
tain it. The most remarkable is 
Morehay, four or five miles west of 
Fotheringhay ; where a company of 
oak trees, of great antiquity, spread 
their shattered boughs over the 
grass of the open ‘ laund,’ to use the 
true forest term, here also remain- 
ing. Fotheringhay, the ‘ hay’ of 
the ‘ fodder meadow’ (ing), was no 
doubt one of the earliest of these 
enclosures. The meadow, or stretch 
of level pasture, lying along the left 
bank of the river Nen or Avon, 
must always have been attractive 
ground; none the less so because a 
very. ancient road, probably of 
British date, after running for some 
way parallel with the Nen, crosses 
the river by a ford a little below 
the present village. It was this 
ford which gave its ancient import- 
ance to Fotheringhay. The Nen is 
a deep, broad stream, often flooded, 
and before the days of bridges not 
to be crossed except at its few 
natural fords, always dangerous and 
now almost entirely disused. The 
road which crossed the river at 
Fotheringhay was one of the prin- 
cipal lines of connection with the 
North ; and that it was used con- 
stantly during the Roman period is 
indicated by the numerous Roman 
relics, pavements, urns and coins, 
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which have been discovered along 
its whole course. Thus it became 
important to keep watch and ward 
over the ford; and thus the green 
meadow stretching beyond it must 
soon have had its settlement. The 
great mound on which stood the 
Castle keep, overlooking the river 
and the country far southwards, 
was possibly thrown up by some 
Anglian or Danish possessor, and 
long before the stone ‘fetterlock’ 
rose upon it, may have been crowned 
by a strong palisade of oak wood 
from the neighbouring forest. The 
first true ‘castle’ here was con- 
structed soon after the Conquest by 
Simon of Senlis, who was also the 
builder of the Castle of Northampton, 
and the husband of a daughter of 
the great Earl Waltheof, beheaded 
by the Conqueror, and reverenced 
as a martyr at his shrine in the not 
very distant monastery of Crowland. 
Through this daughter Simon ac- 
quired the Karldoms of Northampton 


and Huntingdon; besides broad 
lands in both counties, among 


which was the Manor of Fothering- 
hay. At the death of Earl Simon 
his widow married ‘ David of Scot- 
land, one of the sons of Malcolm 
and the holy Margaret, who himself 
became one of the most renowned 
princes who ever wore the Scottish 
crown. Through this marriage 
came the long connection between 
the Earldom of Huntingdon and the 
royal Houseof Scotland; and through 
it too the blood of Waltheof, and 
thereby of the long list of his fore- 
fathers, human and otherwise, 
passed into the veins of the later 
kings of England.’? Fotheringhay 
continued in the hands of the 
Scottish princes and their descend- 
ants, until it came at last to Devor- 
guilla, daughter of Alan of Gallo- 
way, and wife of John of Baliol. 
They were the founders of Baliol 
College in Oxford, of which a certain 
Walter of Fotheringhay, appointed 


2 Freeman, Norman Conquest, iv. 605. 
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by them, was the first master; and 
many charters still preserved there, 
either grants by the original foun- 
ders, or confirmations by their son, 
John of Baliol, King of Scotland, to 
whom the Castle descended, are 
dated from Fotheringhay. Thus 
the castle in which Queen Mary 
suffered had long been a Scottish 
possession, held, as we know, from 
the English Crown. With John of 
Baliol this Scottish holding ceased, 
and after a short tenancy by John 
of Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, 
and his grand-daughter, Mary of 
Chatillon— 


Sad Chatillon, on her wedding morn, 
That wept her bleeding love— 


the foundress of Pembroke Hall in 
Cambridge (either University has 
thus had a benefactor in a’ chite-’ 
laine of Fotheringhay), the Honour 
of Huntingdon, which included this 
Castle within its bounds, was 
granted by Edward III. to his 
fifth son, Edmund of Langley, then 
a minor, and created Duke of York 
in the ninth year of his nephew, 
Richard II. 

Thus Fotheringhay passed into 
the hands of the Plantagencts of 
York, and became their principal 
and most favoured residence. Kd- 
mund of Langley rebuilt the greater 
part of the Castle, which had fallen 
into decay, and paid special atten- 
tion to the keep, which he caused 
to be constructed in the form of 
a fetterlock ; the ‘falcon and fetter- 
lock’ being the device assumed by 
him and his descendants. He also 
made the old parish church colle- 
giate, and rebuilt the choir in 
stately fashion, leaving the rest of 
the work to be completed by his 
successors. He was himself buried 
at Langley; but the body of his 
son Edmund, who fell at‘Agincourt, 
was brought to this place, and 
solemnly interred in the new choir. 
He was succeeded by his nephew 
Richard, who married Cicely Ne- 
ville, and setting up a claim to the 
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throne, began that desperate war 
of the Roses, in which nearly all 
the great old houses of England 
perished for an ‘idea.’ He is the 
Plantagenet of Shakespeare’s scene 
in the Temple Garden : 
Let him that is a true born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded trath, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose 
with me. 
He was the York who fell at 
Wakefield, and whose head, by 
Queen Margaret’s order, was set 
over Micklegate Bar at York. 
Off with his head! and set it on York 
gates— 
So York shall overlook the town of York. 
The head was religiously removed 
by his son, Edward IV., and with 
the body, and that of the young 
Earl of Rutland, killed at Wake- 
field by the ‘ butcher Clifford,’ after 
resting for a time in the Church of 
the Cluniacs at Pontefract, received 


final interment beside the altar in 
the choir of Fotheringhay, opposite 


the tomb of the hero of Agincourt. 
The procession from Pontefract was 
one of great splendour. Certain 
bishops and abbots went before, 
to prepare the churches in which 
the biers were to rest at night. 
At the foot of the great funeral car, 
drawn by seven horses, whose 
housings blazed with escutcheons, 
stood ‘an angel in white, bearing 2 
crown of gold ; to signify that 
Richard of York should by right 

have been a king. Immediately 
after the chariot rode Richard of 
Gloucester, afterwards Richard IIL., 
who had been born at Fotheringhay. 
So, with a great multitude of 
attendant nobles and officers of 
arms, they passed onward to Fother- 
inghay, and were met at the en- 
trance of the church by the King, 
Edward IV., who, surrounded by 
his great churchmen, led the pro- 
cession into the choir, where the 
Queen and her ladies were present, 
and where the bodies were placed 
under a stately hearse, hung about 
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with all the banners, ‘ bannerels,’ 
and ‘pensils,’ which belonged to 
the House.of York and its alliances. 
It is difficult to imagine such a 
scene as this in the quiet North- 
amptonshire village. We must 
suppose it thronged by the country 
folk from far and near; the great 
Castle crowded; and the hospice 
or inn at the Castle gates, which, as 
we shall presently see, still exists, 
and was built by Edward IV., 
possibly for this occasion—filled 
with the retainers and attendants 
of the noble company. 

The widow of Richard of York, 
the Duchess Cicely, made Fother- 
inghay her principal residence 
during the many years (thirty-six) 
that she survived her husband. 
Her husband had completed the 
noble church begun by Edmund of 
Langley; and after her death at 
Berkhamstead, in 1495, her body 
was brought here, and she too was 
laid to rest in the choir. Henry VII. 
settled the castle on his Queen 
Elizabeth, the ‘ White Rose of York;’ 
Henry VII. made it a portion of the 
dowry of Catherine of Arragon on 
her marriage to Prince Arthur. 
She liked the place, and, according 
to Leland, ‘did great costs of re- 
freshing it.’ The shadow of its 
walls therefore had fallen on one 
unhappy queen before Mary beheld 
them, rising above the broad sweep 
of forest land through which she 
approached Fotheringhay. And the 
gloom of a prison-house had already 
become associated with them. 
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of Devon, whose father was be- 
headed, and whose early love pass- 
age with the Princess Elizabeth is 
the theme of much romance, was 
confined here for a short time after 
his removal from the Tower, where 
he had been a prisoner for fourteen 
years. Queen Mary herself, con- 
ducted by Sir Amias Paulet, 
arrived here in September 1586, 
and was placed under the care of 
Sir William Fitzwilliam of Milton, 
near Peterborough, and then con- 
stable of the castle. She passed 
here the last five months of her 
life; closely watched, and not 
allowed to take her usual exercise 
on horseback, or to proceed beyond 
the castle-gates. Yet although 
Paulet, who remained about her, 
was fierce and uncourtly, she had 
a gentle gaoler in Sir William Fitz- 
william; and after her trial she 
gave him a portrait of her son, 
James of Scotland, which hung at 
her bed’s head; telling him that it 
was the only return she could make 
for his gentleness and courtesy. 
The picture, which represents the 
King as a boy, is still preserved at 
Milton. A portrait of the Queen 
herself was, it is asserted, painted 
here by some unknown artist a few 
days before her death, and is said 
to be that in the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch’s collection at Boughton in 
Northamptonshire. But such a 
story as this is very apt to arise 
without sure foundation ; suggested 
by some unusual appearance in a 
picture of which the true history 


Edward Courtenay, the young Earl has been forgotten. The Duke’s 


* A curious instance of such a pictorial ‘ legend’ is afforded by a portrait of Sir John 
Pp - yap 
Eliot belonging to Lord St. Germans, and engraved for Forster’s Life of that ‘ valiant 


Cornishman.’ It is a small full-length, much faded, and giving the impression of a 
person in the last stage of a mortal sickness. Accordingly an inscription on the panel 
{much later than the portrait itself) describes it as representing Sir John Eliot, and 
‘painted within two days of his death in the Tower. The picture was exhibited at 
Exeter, among other portraits of West Country worthies, during the mecting of the 
Archeological Institute in August 1873. It was then carefully examined by competent 
judges, and was found to be—very possibly a portrait of John Eliot—but representing 
him as a young man, in a white dressing-gown, trimmed all over with geometric lace, 
such as was worn by ‘ exquisites’ of the early days of the seventeenth century, and hold- 
ing a comb (not a book as had been supposed) in his hand. In this case the faded look 
of the flesh tints, and the long white robe, had given a grim character to the picture; and 
the legend of the painting in the Tower had risen out of it. 
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ae. a full length, represents 
ary much as she is described in 
the famous account of her execution 
supplied to Lord Burleigh, ‘of 
stature tall, body corpulent, round 
shouldered, her face fat and broad, 
double chinned, and hazel-eyed.’ 
It was certainly painted towards 
the close of her life; and as Lord 
Montague of Boughton was one of 
the peers who were present at her 
trial, it may have been executed by 
his order. But the history of this 
portrait is at best uncertain. 

We have thus brought down the 
story of the Castle to the event 
which has given an especial interest 
to the place. Let us now make our 
own pilgrimage to Fotheringhay, 


and see what traces still exist of 


its former grandeur, or what frag- 
ments remain which may assist in 
bringing those past days at all nearer 
to us. 

Fotheringhay is best reached by 
the pedestrian from the railway 
station at Elton, whence it is distant 
about one mile and a half. The 
country is gently undulating; 
very flat toward the south, along 
the valley of the Nen; but eastward 
and northward rising gradually 
toward the higher ground of 
Rockingham Forest, above Ape- 
thorpe. But this ground is of no 
great height ; and by far the most 
conspicuous object as we pass along 
the pleasant field path, between 
young green corn and flowering 
beans filling the air with their 
fragrance, is the octagon which 
crowns the tower of Fotheringhay 
Church, rising high above the clus- 
tering trees of the village. It can 
hardly have been from this side that 
Queen Mary approached the Castle. 
In coming from Chartley she must 
have entered Fotheringhay from the 
west; but whatever her route may 
have been, this octagon with its pin- 
nacles and battlements must have 
been the first object to catch her 
sight as she approached the village. 


It is a landmark for all the surround- 
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ing country; and although in former 
days it may have grouped with the 
towers of the Castle, it occupies 
higher ground, and must always 
have been loftier and more con- 
spicuous than they. Either the 
sight of this octagon, or of the Castle 
itself, as she approached nearer, is 
said to have drawn from Mary the 
exclamation ‘ Pereo!’—feeling, as 
she may have felt in spite of her 
assumed carelessness, that she was 
probably about to enter the last of 
her English abodes—the abode 
which more than any other was to 
be a true prison-house. The Church 
tower is a safe guide for ourselves; 
and making for it we at last enter 
the long broad street of the village, 
—rather indeed a long road bordered 
with stone houses, as in Leland’s 
time, but with large old trees rising 
among and behind them. The 
famous Barnack quarries were near ; 
and the Nen brought to Fothering- 
hay stone for its lesser as for its 
greater building—for the cotiar’s 
houses as well as for the Castle and 
the ‘ glory of the towne’ as Leland 
calls ‘the Paroche Chirch of a fair 
building and collegiated.’ Pass- 
ing for the present this Church—to 
the south door of which an over- 
arching ‘ berceau’ of clipped elms 
opens from the road very pleasantly 
—and proceeding to the eastern end 
of the village street, we reach an 
ancient building on the left, which 
like most ancient buildings in this 
country has undergone such a pro- 
cess of ‘restoration’ as to make 
it not easy to distinguish between 
old work and new. This is the 
great hostel built in the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, and possibly by 
his direction. It had been much 
shattered, and the interior is almost 
entirely modern. But the broad 
portal through which the courtyard 
was entered is ancient and very pic- 
turesque,—with ornamented span- 
drils, and a row of graceful foiled 
openings above the main arch, a 
window for the porter’s chamber 
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above, and shields of arms serving 
as terminations for the outer mould- 
ings. The inner court was once 
surrounded with galleries, like the 
hostelry frequented by the Gadshill 
carriers and immortalised by Shake- 
speare; but this building, raised at 
the gate of a stately castle, and 
under the protection of its lord, was 


a more highly decorated erection, if 


less famous. It served especially 
for the accommodation of strangers 
visiting the Castle: and during the 
trial of Queen Mary, when the 
Castle was filled with the soldiers 
of Sir Amias Paulet, and with the 
train of the Queen of Scots, the 
Commissioners and Judges sent 
down from London were com- 
pelled to house themselves in this 
hostel, and elsewhere in the village, 
with such comfort as they might. 
The Lords brought large retinues 
with them; and at least two 
thousand horse were quartered in 
Fotheringhay itself and in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Here the village street ends ; and 
a farm gate close beyond the hostel 
opens to the fields, over which 
extend the foundations of the outer 
walls and of the buildings which 
once filled the courts, the moets, the 
scanty fragments of ruin, and the 
great keep mound of the Castle. 
This last rises steeply before us, 
and on climbing to its summit we 
see at once the true position of the 
place, and can recognise its natural 
strength and advantages. Close 
under the mound flows the stream 
of the Nen ; here, as throughout its 
course, a ‘much-winding’ river. 
The southern front of the Castle 

was effectually defended by it; and 
from the keep a wide view was 
commanded over all the level cham- 
paign to the south and south-west. 
The Church tower of Fotheringhay 
rises above trees to the west; and 
almost due south, in the distance, 
is seen the lofty spire of Oundle. 
The ‘forest ridges,’ as they are 
called, stretch away to the north 
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and west, beyond corn-fields and 
pasture land; and bordering the 
river, the ‘exceeding goodly mea- 
dows’ of Leland still lie warm in 
the sunlight. When that learned 
‘historiographer,’ about the year 
1540, rode from Oundle to Fother- 
inghay, he found ‘ mervellus faire 
corne ground but little 
woodde.’ So it must have been in 
the days of the Scottish Queen. 
The great ‘field’ of Fotheringhay 
—as the cultivated land of that 
and of other parishes was then and 
is still frequently called—was not 
enclosed until about the year 1699. 
Before that time there were no 
hedges; and broad green ‘balks’ 
and ‘lynches’ were the only divi- 
sions between neighbouring farms 
or parishes. Some ‘patches of forest 
may have advanced nearer to 
Fotheringhay than at present; but 
the general prospect must have been 
far more bare and open, without 
the network of tree-shadowed fences, 
over which the eye now ranges to 
the far distance. The river, broad, 
still, and silent in its flowing, re- 
flects the cloud-dappled sky. The 
keep mound itself, which has watch- 
ed over the adjacent ford, it may 
be from days before the first Roman 
legionaries appeared in Britain, is 
covered with foundations of the 
‘fetterlock’ tower raised on it by 
Richard of York; and a fragment 
of ruined wall, looking like a great 
mass of conglomerate, lies close 
below, on the bank of the river. 
A moat, full of green water flags, 
encloses on the north and east 
what was the inner court of the 
Castle; now a space of broken 
ground, lined and scored with foun- 
dations, and overshadowed in parts 
by large old thorn trees, which rain 
their white blossoms on the rough 
sward below. Beyond the moat, 
on the north, was the outer bailey, 
marked, like the rest of the ground, 
by traces of old walls and divisions. 
The place has been effectually razed, 
and lies so still and quiet in the 
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spring sunshine, that the bark of a 
dog, or the crow of a barndoor 
cock from some distant homestead, 
comes distinctly now and then 
across the broad green meadows. 
The Castle, however, was not, as is 
so often stated, destroyed by James 
I. in retaliation for the deed which 
its walls had witnessed. It was 
granted by James in the first year 
of his reign to Lord Mountjoy, 
afterwards created Earl of Devon- 
shire, and passed to his natural 
son, who became Earl of Newport. 
It was surveyed in 1625, the 
last year of King James, and was 
then standing in full strength, 
‘moated about with a double moat,’ 
one surrounding the outer bailey, 
one at the foot of the mount, which 
still remains. In the inner court 
were the great hall, ‘ which is won- 
derful spacious,’ a chapel, and 
sundry goodly lodgings. Soon after 
this survey the whole building was 
dismantled. It was sold piece by 
piece. The great hall was bought 
by Sir Robert Cotton, the famous 
antiquary, and removed by him to 
Conington, in Huntingdonshire. 
Other portions were used for build- 
ing a chapel at Fineshade, in the 
neighbourhood. A window is said 
to have found its way to what is 
now the Talbot Inn, at Oundle; 
and about the middle of the last 
century the last portions of the walls 
that remained were used for certain 
dykes and fences connected with 
the navigation of the Nen. 

As we look from the mound over 
the Castle courts, we are of course 
most anxious to trace the position 
of two buildings,—the great hall in 
which Queen Mary suffered, and the 
‘fair lodgings’ in which she spent 
the last four months of her life. 
The site of the hall is well marked. 
It stood on the eastern side of the 
court ; and if, as is tolerably certain, 
the same ground plan was followed 
here as in most medieval castles, the 
lodgings were at the southern end 
of it. These were the same lodgings 
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which Leland describes. They had 
been inhabited more than once by 
Catherine of Arragon, who seems 
to have ‘refreysched’ them ; and it 
was in them that Elizabeth herself 
rested during that visit to Fother- 
inghay which must have been fresh 
in the recollection of the villagers 
when Queen Mary was brought 
there, and of which, as we shall 
presently see, the results are still 
visible in the Church and elsewhere. 
There was probably a direct com- 
munication between them and the 
hall; for it does not appear that the 
Queen on the day of her execution 
passed at all into the open air. The 
hall was of great size; and if the 
pillars and arches now at Conington 
really belonged to it, it must have 
been of considerable antiquity, and 
have had, what in very ancient halls 
was not uncommon, a double aisle, 
like the nave of achurch. It should 
be noted that after Elizabeth had 
signed the famous warrant for Queen 
Mary’s execution, she herself—no 
doubt with a full recollection of the 
place—suggested that the hall of 
the Castle would be a fitter place 
for the purpose than the courtyard 
or the green. For this there were 
sufficient reasons; but the Castle 
courts were thronged with people 
while the memorable scene was en- 
acting within the hall; and the se- 
vered head, on a cushion of black 
velvet, was exposed to their view 
for an hour from one of the large 
windows. The whole scene indeed 
rises before us like a reality as we 
gaze on the long space of turf once 
shadowed in by the hall rafters; 
and if the ‘lodgings’ have disap- 
peared, we can still pace the very 
ground where the guard keeping 
watch and ward under the Queen’s 
windows were startled, ‘half an hour 
after midnight,’ by the appearance of 
a fiery meteor which three times 
flashed across the sky, and was 
seen, so it was asserted, from no 
other part of the Castle. This was 
on the night of January 29, a week 
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before the day of execution; and it 
was of course regarded—at least 
after the event—as a warning of 
the coming terror. And the lodg- 
ing tower itself is easily rebuilt ‘in 
the mind’s eye,’ with the chamber 
of State which, after the verdict of 
the Commissioners, Paulet caused 
to be hung with black,—where he 
rudely: pulled down the royal arms 
of Scotland from above the Queen’s 
chair, which the Queen replaced, as 
she showed him on the following 
day, with the crucifix; with the 
little oratory where, the morning of 
her death, she took the consecrated 
wafer which had been sent to her 
by the Pope, and which he had 
specially allowed her to reserve for 
such an emergency; with the cham- 
ber window in which, when Fuller 
visited the Castle, he read the lines, 
traced by adiamond in Mary’s well- 
known handwriting : 


From the top of all my trust, 
Mishap hath laid me in the dust; 


and with the broad stair down which 
the Queen, in her robe of black satin 
and veil of lawn falling to her feet, 
passed toward the hall on the last 
fatal morning. The scene we look 
out upon is the same she beheld day 
after day from the windows of her 
lodging, but in its winter dress, not 
as on this day of our own pilgrim- 
age, in all the bright colouring of 
spring. When the trees are bare 
and the Nen has everywhere flooded 
the lowlands, the prospect has but 
little changed. 

For six months after the execu- 
tion—from the 8th of February, 
1586-7, to the rst of August, 1587 
—the body of the Queen, which had 
been embalmed, remained in the 
Castle of Fotheringhay. It then 
received a solemn interment in the 
choir of Peterborough Cathedral 
(opposite the tomb of Catherine of 
Arragon), and was afterwards, as we 
all know, removed to Westminster 
by James I. The interment at 
Peterborough was chiefly due to the 
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memorials and representations of 
Queen Mary’s servants, who were 
detained for three months longer at 
Fotheringhay, and were only al- 
lowed to depart—the French to 
France, and the Scots to Scotland 
-—on the earnest remonstrance of 
James of Scotland, who sent Sir 
John Mowbray, father of Barbara 
and Gillies, two of the Queen’s fa- 
vourite attendants, to the Court of 
Elizabeth with a demand for their 
release. The property of the Queen 
and of her servants, which had been 
moved with them from place to 
place, was enormous; and a train of 
eighty or a hundred carts had con- 
veyed it from Chartley to Fother- 
inghay. It consisted—so Paulet 
wrote to Walsingham—‘ of books, 
apparel, and other like trash ;’ and 
it must have been from this collec- 
tion that the greater part of the 
relics connected with the Queen 
found their way to the several houses 
in France and Scotland which still 
retain them. One relic has indeed 
been found among the ruins of 
Fotheringhay of late years. This 
is a signet ring, bearing the initials 
of Darnley and Queen Mary—H. M. 
—connected by love knots and 
having within the hoop a shield 
with the royal lion of Scotland and 
the name and date, ‘ Henri L. Darn- 
ley, 1565.’ In what manner this 
ring was lost—one of great interest, 
whether or not it be, as has been 
suggested, that with which Mar 
invested Darnley with the Duke- 
dom of Albany—is of course un- 
known. It is now in the Waterton 
collection at South Kensington. 
Such, then, is the present con- 
dition of Fotheringhay Castle. Itis 
a place where, as Rogers said of 
Italy with far less truth, the imagi- 
nation must see more than the eye; 
but where what the eye may still 
see—the actual site and the prospect 
which it commands—excite the 
imagination in no ordinary degree 
to the reconstruction and re-present- 
ment of the past. We have still to 
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visit the Church, where, although 
only a portion of the ancient build- 
ing exists, what does remain sug- 
gests the former ‘ glory’ of Fother- 
inghay, more distinctly than the 
Castle. When complete it must 
have been a church of unusual 
stateliness even in this county of 
Northampton, where churches of 
great architectural beauty abound. 
It was of course throughout of Per- 
pendicular character—begun by 
Edmund of Langley and completed 
by that Richard Duke of York who 
fell at Wakefield. Edward IV. 
added a ‘ fair cloister,’ and erected 
over the tomb of his father, Richard, 
and of his brother, Rutland (whose 
bodies, as we have seen, were brought 
here from Pontefract)—what Leland 
calls ‘a pratie chappelle.’ The 
Church had been made collegiate 
by its founder; and when such 
‘colleges’ were suppressed under 
Edward V1., the nave alone was re- 
tained forthe use of the parishioners. 
The noble choir fell into ruin; and 
when Queen Elizabeth visited the 
Church she found the ‘pratie 
chapelle’ and the tombs of her 
ancestors of the House of York 
shattered, neglected, and open to 
the wind and rain. She caused the 
bodies to be removed into the ex- 
isting nave; and ordered the erection 
of the monuments which remain on 
either side of the altar. There is 
one other memorial of her visit. 
The old ford over the Nen, east of 
the Castle, had already been su- 
perseded by a rude wooden bridge, 
between the Church and the Castile. 
The Queen’s Grace may have expe- 
rienced the inconvenience of such 
an approach. At any rate she or- 
dered the construction of a bridge of 
fourarches, which wasstanding when 
Stukeley made his ‘ Itinerarium,’ 
since he records an inscription on it, 
besides the letters E. R.—and the 
traces of ‘God save the Queen,’ 
half hacked away by the swords of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. This bridge 
was replaced in 1722 by that now 
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in use—a picturesque addition to 
the group of Castle mound and 
Church tower. 

Entering the Church, we are at 


‘once struck by the fine and lofty 


Perpendicular arches, the great 
clerestory, the noble windows of the 
aisles, and the tower arch with the 
groined vaulting beyond it. The 
whole building bears the stamp of 
something far more dignified than a 
mere village church. The windows 
were filled with stained glass, rich 
with figures of saints and prophets, 
and ablaze with all the bearings of 
the House of York, and with the 
shields of France and of England. 
These were preserved safely through 
the troubles of the Civil War, but 
fell upon more evil days later on— 
when churchwardens and indifferent 
rectors allowed all to be stolen or to 

erish. There is now not a single 
sac of ancient glass remaining; 
and we turn for some consolation to 
jthe monuments erected by Queen 
\Elizabeth. These are good in design, 
but hardly important enough for 
personages of such royal descent. A 
broad cornice is supported by fluted 
shafts with enriched capitals, and 
brief inscriptions record that each 
was ‘made in the year of our Lord 
1573. On the south lies Edward 
Duke of York, whobeganthe Church 
and who fell at Agincourt; on the 
north are interred Richard of 
York, killed at Wakefield, his son 
the young Earl of Rutland, and his 
Duchess Cicely. Rarely visited, in 
what is now an obscure village 
church, their tombs are even less 
cared for than those of the ‘ fore- 
fathers of the hamlet’ who re- 
pose without. To us they are in- 
teresting not so much for their own 
sakes as for the direct manner in 
which they connect Fotheringhay 
with Elizabeth, whose shadow here 
seems always hovering in the back- 
ground ; 

O fading honours of the dead ! 
O high ambition, lowly laid! 
Ricuarp Joun Kine. 
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ONSIDERABLE difference of 

opinion appears to prevail re- 
garding the present famine in India, 
Some Indian journals tell us that 
the famine from first to last is a 
myth, got up by sensational corre- 
spondents as a passing excitement 
for the English people. It is not 
denied that there have been two 
short harvests and a consequent 
failure of food throughout a great 
part of Bengal; but the idea of 
famine in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term is ridiculed and denied. 
The so-called sensational writers, 
on the other hand, maintain that 
the accounts which they have from 
first to last given of the calamity 
were in no way exaggerated or 
overdrawn, and that it is solely 
owing to the heroic exertions of 
the Indian Government that we 
have been spared a repetition of 
those dreadful horrors with which 
the Orissa famine in 1865 made us 
so painfully familiar. It seems to 
us that a good deal of this difference 
of opinion arises from the meaning 
which is respectively attached to 
the word famine. After our recent 
experiences in India it is almost 
natural to associate the word famine 
with what has hitherto been its 
invariable accompaniment, an enor- 
mous and desolating mortality. 
Men find it difficult to believe in a 
famine in which the people are 
saved alive, and there are no har- 
rowing accounts of emaciated beings 
dying by thousands from starva- 
tion. As reasonably might it be 
contended that there was no famine 
in Egypt during those seven long 
years of scarcity, when Joseph fed 
the people from the stores which 
he had accumulated in the years of 
plenty. 

In many respects the present 
famine bears a striking resemblance 
to that terrible famine which de- 
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vastated Bengal in 1770, and has 
left so painful a memory in the 
traditions of the people. The na- 
tural causes which produced the 
famine were in both cases the same ; 
and the area of distress in 1770 
differed little from the area of dis- 
tressin 1874. But here fortunately 
the resemblance ends. The Govern- 
ment of 1770 were blind to the 
signs of the times; they failed to 
understand those premonitory 
symptoms which all famines give 
of their approach; and when, too 
late, they found themselves face to 
face with the most awful visitation 
which can afflict an unhappy land, 
they doled out their help with a 
niggardliness which, if not attested 
by official documents, would alto- 
gether surpass belief. Districts in 
which the people were dying at 
the rate of twenty thousand a month 
received monthly allotments of 15/.; 
and 9,000/. was the total sum spent 
by the Government from first to 
last to alleviate the distress of 
thirty millions of people. It is 
calculated that in that time of 


awful suffering ten millions of 
people died. Surely we have reason 


to be thankful that the present 
famine has been met in a different 
spirit, and that our Indian subjects 
have at whatever cost been pre- 
served alive. 

It certainly seems strange that 
a country like Bengal, w hich has 
three harvests a year, should ever 
be afflicted with famine. One would 
have thought that the inclemency 
of one season would have been 
compensated by the benignity of 
another. And so for the most part 
it is. The failure of one harvest 
may produce suffering; but there 
will under ordinary circumstances 
be no famine unless two successive 
crops fail. The great harvest of 
the year is the rice crop in 
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December; then follows the spring 
harvest with its pulse crop in April ; 
and, lastly, the autumn harvest in 
September produces a coarse rice, 
upon which the lower classes of the 
community mainly subsist.! The 
great harvest of the year is, how- 
ever, the December harvest, and 
upon it the hopes of the people 
mainly depend. There must be 
distress if it fails; but if the other 
two harvests are moderately pro- 
pitious, absolute famine will be 
averted. In the present as well as 
in previous famines the failure of 
the December or winter harvest 
has been occasioned by the prema- 
ture cessation of the rains. In 
ordinary years the rains commence 
in the latter end of June, and cease 
in the middle of October. If they 
stop, as they stopped last year, 
before the middle of September, 
the great rice crop, which should 
ripen in December, withers up and 
dies. It was to this cause that the 
great famine of 1770 was due, of 


which we have so graphic an ac- 
count inthe Annals of Rural Bengal. 


In the early part of 1769 (writes Mr. 
Hunter) high prices had ruled in Bengal, 
owing to the partial failure of the crops in 
1768,.but the scarcity had not been so 
severe as ‘materially to affect the Govern- 


ment rental. But in September the perio- 
dical rains prematurely ceased, and the 
crop which depended on them for existence 
withered. The fields of rice became like 
fields of dried straw. . . . The people suf- 
fered intensely, how intensely it seems to 
have been as difficult then as now for the 
Central Government to ascertain until too 
late ; and notwithstanding alarming reports 
from the districts, up to the middle of 
February the Council believed the question 
to be chiefly one of revenue. In Aprila 
scanty spring harvest was gathered in, and 
the Council, acting upon the advice of its 
Mussulman Minister of Finance, added ten 
per cent, to the land tax for the ensuing 
year. 

But the distress continued to increase 
at a rate that baffled official calculation. 


[September 


The marvellous and infinitely pathetic 
silence under suffering which characterises 
the Bengali at length was broken; and in 
the second week of May, the Central 
Government awoke to find itself in the 
midst of universal and irremediable star- 
vation. ‘The mortality,’ they then wrote, 
‘exceeds all description.’ 

The inability of the Government to ap- 
preciate the true character of the calamity 
is rendered more remarkable by the cir- 
cumstance that at that period the local 
administration continued in the hands of 
the former native officers. A Mussulman 
Minister of State regulated the whole in- 
ternal government; native revenue farmers 
covered the province, prying into every 
barn, and shrewdly caleulating the crop on 
every field; native judges retained their 
seats in the rural courts, and native officers 
still discharged the whole functions of the 
police. 

All through the stifling summer of 1770 
the people went on dying. The husband- 
men sold their cattle; they sold their im- 
plements of agriculture; they devoured 
their seed grain; they sold their sons and 
daughters, till at length no buyer of children 
could be found ; they ate the leaves of trees 
and the grass of the field; and in June 
1770 the Resident at the Durbar affirmed 
that the living were feeding on the dead. 
Day and night a torrent of famished and 
disease-stricken wretches poured into the 
great cities. At an early period of the 
year pestilence had broken out. The streets 
were blocked up with promiscuous heaps of 
the dying and the dead. Interment could 
not do its work quick enough; even the 
dogs and jackals, the publie scavengers of 
the East, became unable to accomplish 
their revolting work, and the multitude of 
mangled and festering corpses at length 
threatened the existence of the citizens. 


Such is the account, by no means 
exaggerated, of a famine pure and 
simple; of a famine, left to run 
unchecked its natural course, with- 
out any endeavour on the part of 
the Central Government to mitigate 
its horrors or alleviate the sufferings 
of the people. There was no at- 
tempt to import food and distribute 
it among the hungry masses; the 
crops of the earth had failed, and 
the people having nothing to eat, 


*In Behar the spring harvest is more important than in Bengal ; wheat and oats are 
grown in great abundance; and at the autumn harvest Indian corn and millet take 


the place of the coarse rice of Bengal. 
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had, in the ordinary course of things, 
to die. And can we doubt that a 
similar policy in the present famine 
would have been attended with 
similar results ? The position of 
the country in October 1873 pain- 
fully resembled the position of the 
country in October 1769. The great 
harvest of the year was withering 
like parched straw upon the ground ; 
and there was no surplus produce 
of previous years upon which the 
people could fall back. 

All the accounts (wrote Sir George 
Campbell in October 1873) seem to show 
the failure of the great rice tracts in the 
north to be so complete that to supply 
them will be a great and most difficult 
task, unless they have great reserves in 
hand, such as we cannot trace. I very 
much fear that in some large tracts it is 
almost impossible the food supply can 
suffice, since in such tracts there is very 
little grown but rice, and that is a failure. 


It was fortunate for Bengal at 
this critical jnncture that she had at 
the head of the local government so 
able an administrator as Sir George 


Campbell. 


There was no man in 
India so well fitted to deal with a 
famine crisis. Endowed with a 
clear intellect, enormous energy and 
power of work, he had bestlen a 
special qualification which few men 
in India possessed. He had made 
the subject of Indian famines 
peculiarly his own, and in the re- 
port which, as Famine Commis- 
sioner in 1865, he had written on 
the Orissa calamity he had ex- 
posed, with scathing impartiality, 
the shortcomings of a Government 
which had stood helplessly by while 
upwards of a million of men were 
perishing from hunger in a province 
not two hundred and fifty miles dis- 
tant from Caleutta. He knew from 
the sad experience of that fatal 
calamity how dangerous it was to 
trifle with famine on its first ap- 
proach, and with characteristic 
energy he set himself to meet the 
crisis as soon as the first infallible 
symptoms of scarcity had appeared. 
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It was no easy task he had to per- 
form. The tract of country affected 
by the famine was sixty thousand 
square miles in extent, and of the 
twenty-eight millions of inhabitants 
it contained, it was estimated that 
ten per cent., or upwards of three 
millions, would be entirely depen- 
dent upon Government for support. 
It is no easy matter in a time of 
scarcity to supply food for so vast 
a multitude; but it is far more 
difficult to call into existence on the 
instant the means of transporting 
such immense supplies into districts 
which had always grown their own 
food, and were totally unprovided 
with means for importing it from 
abroad. This was the great diffi- 
culty in the Orissa famine. There 
was food in abundance in hand, but 
there were no means of conveying it 
to the isolated towns and districts 
in the interior, and the people 
perished by thousands almost within 
sight of the well-stocked granaries 
of Calcutta. In a country, too, like 
India, where there are no local rates 
or local organisation for the relief 
of the poor, no poor-houses where 
the indigent and destitute can be 
lodged and fed, the Government, 
when a time of ‘famine comes, have 
not only to provide food for the 
starving multitudes, but to create 
on a sudden an efficient machinery 
for distributing it. And all this 
must be done at once, or not at all. 
Precautionary and remedial mea- 
sures are of no avail when famine 
has once set in. You must be before- 
hand with a famine, if you hope to 
save the people alive. 

Another cause which has contri- 
buted greatly to the calamities of an 
Indian famine is to be found in the 
peculiar character of the people. 
Like other timid nations, they have 
a blind and unhesitating belief in 
fate. They are fatalists by birth 
and education. When a great 
calamity overtakes them they at 
once see in it the hand of the 
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Almighty, and prepare themselves 
with stoical indifference to submit. 
To resist what they conceive to be 
the decrees of Providence, would in 
their opinion be both impious and 
futile; but to resign themselves 
blindly without a struggle to the 
will of fate is a course which com- 
mends itself alike to their natural 
indolence and their religious prin- 
ciples. They can suffer with the 
endurance of martyrs, but they want 
the energy or the courage to resist. 
This fatal weakness in the Ori- 
ental character makes it extremely 
hard to assist the people when some 
overwhelming calamity has over- 
taken them. Mr. Hunter tells us 
that during the famine of 1866 it 
was found impossible to render 
public charity available for the 
female members of the respectable 
classes; and that many a rural 
household starved slowly to death 
without uttering a complaint or 
making a sign. Ignorance and 
pride are in India powerful auxi- 
liaries of famine. In one village 


visited during the present year by 
a magistrate, a number of Brahmins 
were found who with their families 
were absolutely dying of starvation, 


but who would neither accept 
tickets for the poor-house nor go to 
the relief works. They had all land 
of their own, but two bad harvests 
had reduced them to want, and the 
village money-lender refused to 
assist them with loans. Inanother 
village two emaciated corpses on 
the roadside gave sad evidence of 
the ov erwhelming distress of the 
people ; but the villagers had dog- 
gedly refused to ask for relief, under 
the impression that all recipients 
of relief were to be either made out- 
cast or shipped off to the Mauritius. 
It was to meet such cases as these 
that Sir George Campbell early 
established a well-organised system 
of village to village inspection ; and 
there can be no doubt that it is 
entirely owing to the efficient 
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manner in which this supervision 
was performed, that the famine has 
been tided over with so little 
mortality. 

The position, then, 
the! Bengal 


in which 
Government found 
themselves in October 1873 was 
this, The periodical rains had pre- 
maturely ceased in September, and 
over a vast tract of country, esti- 
mated to contain twenty-eight 
millions of people, the great harvest 
of the year, which is garnered in 
December, was hopelessly withering 
on the ground. At the same time 
the stocks in the granaries of the 
merchants were unusually low, and 
no fresh supplies would be procur- 
able until the spring or April 
harvest was reaped. From his ex- 
perience of previous famines Sir 
George Campbell calculated that 
severe distress would set in towards 
the middle of January, and would 
continue till April, and that during 
these three months the Government 
must be prepared to find subsistence 
for five per cent. of the population. 
If, however, the April harvest 
failed, the situation would be far 
more serious, and in that case the 
Government would have to be pre- 
pared to feed a far larger percent- 
age for a period of seven months, till 
the autumn harvest of September. 
To meet the emergency he proposed 
to stop all exportation of grain from 
British India; to import grain into 
the distressed districts, and store it 
at convenient depdts; to provide 
work for those who were able to 
work, and to create an effective ma- 
ehinery for distributing gratuitous 
relief to those who from age or in- 
firmity, from social position or other 
cause, could not with due regard to 
the prejudices of the people ‘be ex- 
pected to undergo any manual 
labour. 

While Sir George Campbell, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was 
calmly reviewing the situation, and 
making with wise forethought timely 
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preparations to meet the impend- 
ing famine, Lord Northbrook, the 
Viceroy of India, was at Simla, little 
dreaming that some of his fairest 
and most fertile provinces were 
threatened with a calamity similar 
to that which in 1770 had swept 
away some ten millions of people. 
Though comparatively speaking new 
to India, he possessed a most 
thorough and wonderful knowledge 
of the country, and had shown from 
the moment he assumed the reins 
of government a determination to 
act and think for himself which, if 
rumour is to be believed, was far 
from acceptable to his Council. 
Generally speaking, a Viceroy has 
to undergo a two years’ novitiate 
under the tutelage of his official ad- 
visers ; and though the official world 
might shake their heads, the public, 
both native and European, were well 
pleased to find that they had a Viceroy 
who understood the requirements 


of the country, and was not afraid. 


to take an independent course of his 
own. With the native community 
he was particularly popular. They 
believed that he sympathised with 
them, and they gave him in return 
their confidence and affection. Be- 
fore he had been a year in office, he 
occupied a place in their regard 
which no Viceroy since the days of 
Lord Canning has filled. 

There was another and no mean 
advantage which Lord Northbrook 
possessed. Unlike his immediate 
predecessors, he was not afraid of 
the heat of the plains. From his 
first landing in India he dis- 
countenanced the idea, so popular 
with his secretaries and Council, 
that a Viceroy’s life was too precious 
to be exposed to what so many 
hundreds of his countrymen are 
exposed, the scorching heat of a 
Calcutta summer. It is all im- 
portant, when a great crisis occurs, 
that the Viceroy should be at the 
head-quarters of his Government. 
A Viceroy on the spot in personal 
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contact with the officers who are 
to execute his orders is in a very 
different position, when action is 
necessary, to a Viceroy who simply 
reads despatches and telegraphs his 
orders in reply. One of the wisest 
things that Lord Northbrook did 
was to hasten on the earliest intel- 
ligence of the famine to Calcutta, 
and take the personal supervision of 
affairs into his own hands. 

The first question which awaited 
his decision on arriving at Calcutta 
was the expediency of prohibiting 
the export of all grain from India. 
This was a measure which was 
strongly advocated by the native 
press, and supported by the great 
authority of Sir George Campbell. 
To a casual thinker no measure 
would appear more obvious or more 
expedient. It was the measure to 
which all native states resort upon 
the first appearance of scarcity 
within their territories. It was the 
expedient which the Calcutta Go- 
vernment had adopted a century 
before, during the calamitous famine 
of 1770. With twenty-eight millions 
of human beings suffering from 
scarcity, it was natural that the 
people of Bengal should grudge 
every ton of rice exported from 
their shores. Surely the children 
ought first to be fed. Foreign 
trade was a good thing in its way, 
but nothing could justify a trade 
which deprived the people of the 
country of the food which nature 
had intended for their support. 
Such feelings were, in a time of 
scarcity, exceedingly natural, and 
were shared in by the large 
majority of both the European and 
native community. To prohibit the 
export of grain would, therefore, 
have been one of the most popular 
measures that Lord Northbrook 
could have adopted. So far as he 
was personally concerned, it was a 
most safe measure to take. Even 
if the export trade of the country 
had been ruined, he would have 
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incurred no blame, as he could sue- 
cessfully have pleaded the necessity 
of the case. Under such circum- 
stances it was no small credit to 
the Viceroy that he had the courage 
to resist the pressure put upon him 
and to follow an independent course, 
By refusing to interfere with the 
current of trade, not only was his 
popularity for the moment impaired, 
but he incurred a heavy responsi- 
bility from which he could only 
escape by success. Had his 
measures for the relief of the 
famine proved inadequate, there can 
be no doubt that he would have 
been generally condemned for hav- 
ing, in a time of dearth, parted with 
the food supplies of the people ; and 
he would have been quoted as 
another illustration of those narrow- 
minded politicians who cannot in a 
time of overpowering necessity 
rise superior to the lessons of poli- 
tical economy which they learnt in 
their youth, and which they so 
disastrously misapplied. But when 
we calmly review the situation by 
the light of subsequent events, Lord 
Northbrook most unquestionably 
was right. 

The difficulty was one not of 
supply, but of distribution. It was 
only in one particular part of India 
that the crops had failed; and to 
have interfered with the trade of 
the whole continent, with its teem- 
ing population of two hundred mil- 
lions, because a comparatively small 
fraction of the people were suffer- 
ing from scarcity, would have been 
a recklessand unwarrantable stretch 
of authority. Such a measure could 
only be justified in the event of the 
exports of food so exhausting the 
resources of the country as to ren- 
der them incapable of affording the 
necessary supplies for the affected 
districts. Butas matters then stood 
there were certainly no grounds for 
any such apprehension. The quan- 
tity of rice annually exported from 
India amounts in round numbers 
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to some 1,300,000 tous, while the 
provision required for transport to 
the distressed districts before the 
end of January was 180,000 tons, 
The subsequent failure of the spring 
or April harvest necessarily de. 
ranged these calculations; and the 
stock of rice which the Govern- 
ment had eventually to purchase 
amounted in round numbers to 
500,000 tons. But no sane person 
would dream of prohibiting the 
export of 1,300,000 tons because a 
provision of even 500,000 tons was 
required for certain distressed dis- 
tricts. The obvious plan for the 
Government under such circum. 
stances to adopt was to enter the 
market as a purchaser, and secure 
the required amount. This view of 
the case was very forcibly stated 
by Lord Northbrook, in the minute 
which he wrote in his own justi- 
ficatior : 


It seems to me (he writes) that an 
export trade in food grains is a great ad- 
vantage to a country in the condition of 
Bengal, raising its own food supplies, hav- 
ing no import trade in food, and whose 
population is poor. The existence of such 
an export insures the production in ordinary 
years of more food than is required to meet 
the demands of the people. The natural 
rise of prices in times of scarcity must 
divert a portion of the ordinary export to 
home consumption, and thus a reserve easily 
and readily available is habitually main- 
tained. It follows that any measure that 
would diminish the export trade in common 
rice from Bengal would weaken the power 
of the country to meet any future period of 
scarcity. Trade is readily diverted from 
one channel to another. The interference 
by Government with its free course may 
easily destroy it. If we refuse to supply 
our ordinary customers at any price, we 
oblige them to have recourse to other 
markets, and it is impossible to assume 
that when we want them again they will 
return tous. Bearing in mind, therefore, 
the permanent harm that might be done by 
an interference with the export trade in 
food grains, and being satisfied that the 
Government could without difficulty bring 
in alarger quantity of rice than is exported 
even in ordinary years, I had no hesita- 
tion in preferring the latter course. Our 
real difficulty in dealing with the present 
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distress will probably be found not in any 
general deficiency of food supplies through- 
out the country, but in the transport of 
those supplies into the interior, and in- 
making arrangements for distributing 
them. 


Events fully justified the sound- 
ness of these conclusions. From 
the very first it was found that 
there was abundance of food to be 
had for money. The Punjaub, the 
North West Provinces, and Burmah, 
contained almost inexhaustible sup- 
plies ; the difficulty was to trans. 
port these supplies to the afflicted 
districts. To distribute food over 
an area of 60,000 square miles, 
sufficient to maintain three millions 
and a. half of people for seven 
months, would in any country be a 
tremendous undertaking ; but in 
India there were exceptional diffi- 
culties to contend with. There 
was, it is true, a line of railway 
running like a main artery through 
a great portion of the famine- 
stricken tract; but the commu- 
nications from this central channel 


into the interior of the country 
were most defective, and totally 
unfit for traffic when the periodical 


rains set in. There was, therefore, 
no time to be lost in throwing in 
supplies. The disastrous year of 
1770, and the more recent calamity 
in Orissa, had painfully demonstrated 
how necessary it was to take the 
famine in time, and to accumulate 
food on the spot before the country 
was rendered impassable by the 
rains. But here another difficulty 
presented itself. The local means 
of carriage were found to be alto- 
gether inadequate for the convey- 
ance of the enormous supplies 
which the Government had pur- 
chased for the distressed districts. 
On January 9 we find the Viceroy 
writing : 

Our immediate attention is being givento 
the transport of the Government supplies 
of grain into the interior of the country. 
The railway carriage will, we trust, prove 
adequate for all demands, whether by the 
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Government or by privatetrade. We wish 
we could express a similar confidence in 
the sufficiency of the country carriage in- 
land, which is being arranged for by the 
district officers under the direction of the 
local government. We have not yet been 
able to obtain from the local government 
such information as would enable us to 
form an accurate judgment on this very 
important point. 


A fortnight later, on January 23, 
he again writes : 

Our anticipation that the most 
severe distress would occur in the 
northern part of the district of Tir- 
hoot has been realised, and the time has 
now arrived to put into full activity those 
measures upon which we originally deter- 
mined to meet the distress. We have, 
in communication with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, associated Sir Richard 
Temple with his Honour for the purpose of 
providing the presence of a high officer in 
Behar with full powers to direct and con- 
trol the relief operations. We believe that 
the presence of Sir Richard Temple on the 
spot with full authority will materially con- 
duce to the early and complete organisation 
of these operations. 


These extracts show how keenly 
alive Lord Northbrook was from 
the very first to the importance of 
making adequate and timely. ar- 
rangements for meeting the im- 
pending calamity; and how utterly 
absurd was the accusation brought 
against him, that he had failed at 
the outset to appreciate the gravity 
of the crisis. In selecting Sir 
Richard Temple for the special 
duty of directing the relief opera- 
tions, he certainly could not have 
made a better choice. Bred in the 
school of the Lawrences, Sir Ri- 
chard Temple was almost the last 
of that band of statesmen which 
during the last twenty years have 
exercised so powerful an influence 
on the destinies of India. As secre- 
tary to Sir John Lawrence, he had 
taken a leading part in those wise 
and ameliorating measures which 
had converted the Punjaub from a 
rebellious and lawless province into 
one of the most contented and best- 
governed portions of the empire. 

Y 
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In the financial collapse that fol- 
lowed the suppression of the mu- 
tiny, he was associated with Mr. 
Wilson in the prosecution of those 
financial reforms which at length 
put an end to the ever-recurring 
deficits of the Indian Treasury. 
For these exertions he was rewarded 
with the Chief Commissionership of 
Nagpore; and after administering 
that hitherto neglected province 
with distinguished success, he was 
transferred to the still more im- 
portant post of Resident at the 
Mahomedan Court of Hydrabad. 
Thence he was summoned to 
Calcutta, to fill the high appoint- 
ment of Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India; and upon 
Mr. Massey’s retirement in 1868 he 
took his seat as Finance Member 
of Council. In this position he first 
experienced the fickleness of fortune. 
No finance minister in India can be 
popular who insists upon an income 
tax; and it was Sir Richard Tem- 
ple’s misfortune that he was par- 
ticularly in love with this most 
unpopular form of taxation. With 
a succession of prosperous budgets, 
such as no previous finance minister 
had been blessed with, he still per- 
sisted in retaining the income tax 
as a permanent part of his fiscal 
system, not because he required the 
revenue it produced to equalise his 
budget, but because he considered 
it should be maintained as a re- 
source to fall back upon in time of 
need. The Anglo-Indian commn- 
nity, who paid the tax, not unna- 
turally took a widely different view 
of the situation. They wanted an 
instant relief from a pressing bur- 
den, and troubled themselves little 
regarding the prospective wants of 
the future. In their condemnation 
of the tax they naturally incladed 
the Minister, who was regarded 
as its staunch supporter; and 
Sir Richard Temple became one of 
the most unpopular and best abused 
men in India. But no one could 
deny his administrative ability, and 
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his powers of organisation were 
never more conspicuously displayed 
than during the present famine. 
Leaving Calcutta at the end of 
January, he made a careful inspec- 
tion of the distressed districts, and 
by the end of March he had orga- 
nised a commissariat capable of 
supplying the largest army. Food 
was poured into the distressed dis. 
tricts both by land and water. A 
train of 100,000 carts and 200,000 
bullocks carried the grain from the 
central line of railway to well se- 
lected depdts in the interior; while 
a supplementary troop of 2,000 
camels and 9,000 pack animals were 
employed to carry supplies to the 
more remote and inaccessible parts 
of the country. A fleet of 2,300 
boats and nine steamers plied the 
Ganges and its tributary streams, 
and before the end of May 330,000 
tons of Government grain had 
been safely stored at convenient 
centres within the famine-stricken 
districts. 

Nor were these preparations made 
a moment toosoon. In India, where 
there is no system of poor-law relief, 
there is always a large floating 
population dependent upon the 
charity of the benevolent. But 
when a time of scarcity comes, and 
the sources of private charity are 
exhausted, the aged and the infirm, 
the professional beggar and the 
religions mendicant, unless sup- 
ported by the State, must slowly 
starve to death. Nor are the petty 
artisans and day labourers in a 
much better position. Dependent 
upon the village husbandry for em- 
ployment, they are among the first 
to suffer when any unusual calamity 
oppresses agricultural industry and 
deprives them of their daily occu- 
pation. At the commencement of 
the present year nothing could be 
more critical than the position of 
these labouring classes. There had 
been a total failure of the harvest 
over a tract of country contain- 
ing a population of 28,000,000, and 
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covering an area of 60,000 square 
miles. A certain portion of grain 
is always given to the labourers 
who reap the harvest. This is the 
ordinary mode in which they are 
paid. But as there was no harvest 
to be gathered. the agricultural 
labourers throughout this vast tract 
of country were deprived of one of 
their great sources of food supply 
for the year. But this unfortunately 
was not the extent of the calamity. 
The untimely drought had not only 
withered up the December crops, 
but had so hardened the ground 
that the spring harvest could not 
be sown. When January passed 
over without rain, all hopes of a 
spring harvest were gone ; and there 
was no prospect of any employment 
for the labouring classes until the 
end of June, when the autumn crops 
were sown. 

How, then, were these six months 
from January to June, during which 
the labouring classes would abso- 
lutely be without employment, to 
be tided over? How were the 
labouring millions to live when 
they could get no work? There 
was no work for them in their 
villages, and the resources of local 
charity were dried up. The petty 
landowners, impoverished by the 
loss of two successive harvests, were 
almost in as sad a case as the 
labourers. So far ‘from helping 
others, they would require assistance 
themselves. A repetition of the 
horrors of 1770 could only beaverted 
by the Government setting on foot 
in time a liberal and far-reaching 
system of relief. 

Fortunately the Government had 
taken their relief measures in time. 
In anticipation of the distress 
which he felt sure must befall the 
labouring classes in the early spring, 
Lord Northbrook had, with wise 
forethought, ordered the construc- 
tion of two great public works, 
which, while furnishing immediate 
relief to the people, would be of 
lasting benefit to the country. The 
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first was the extension of the Soane 
irrigation canal; the second the 
construction of the Northern Bengal 
Railway. In addition to these great 
public undertakings, which could 
absorb any quantity of labour, a 
system of local relief works was 
carefully sketched out for each of 
the distressed districts. The con- 
sequence was that when actual dis- 
tress first made its appearance 
among the labouring classes, to- 
wards the end of January, the local 
officers were in a position to find 
employment for the vast multitude 
that clamoured for relief. And yet 
the rush to these relief works was 
enormous. At the beginning of 
February the Government found 
that they had 287,000 labourers to 
provide for; by the beginning of 
March the numbers had risen to 
393,000; by the end of March to 
785,000; and by the end of May 
to 1,500,000. The maximum was 
reached in the middle of June, 
when the almost incredible number 
of 1,770,000 persons were receiving 
daily wages from the Government. 
Of course there could have been 
but little effective supervision over 
such vast multitudes. Relief labour, 
if judged by its results, is always 
expensive. Imperfect supervision 
means little work ; but when famine 
threatens, the first business is to 
keep the people alive. This is the 
object for which relief works are 
started ; and if we succeed in that 
we must not grudge the day’s 
wages, although we do not get a 
fall day’s work in return. Of one 
thing we may be sure, that no 
person accustomed to agricultural 
labour will leave his daily avocation 
for roads or other relief works 
unless compelled by the direst 
necessity. These sudden rushes of 
enormous multitudes to the works 
indicated as clearly as anything 
could real want and rapidly ap- 
proaching famine. And it is a very 
significant fact that when the perio- 
dical rains at the end of June ayain 
¥3 
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opened the door for agricultural 
operations, the people streamed 
away from the works as rapidly as 
they had rushed to them. In the 
fortnight ending July 11 the num- 
ber of labourers on the relief works 
fell from 1,770,000 to 893,000o—a 
decrease in a fortnight of nearly a 
million! The labourers had come 
to the relief works because they 
could get no employment elsewhere, 
and labourers who can get no em- 
ployment in a time of scarcity have 
nothing left them buttodie. Our 
relief operations have undoubtedly 
been costly, but they have, at any 
rate, saved the lives of thousands. 
But, in addition to the multitudes 
employed upon the relief works, the 
whole of the aged and indigent por- 
tion of the community were thrown 
upon the hands of Government. 
Lord Northbrook from the very 
first had wisely resolved that no 
hard and fast test should be applied 
as the invariable condition of relief. 
Labour was to be insisted upon 
where labour could be propeily 
exacted, but where the social posi- 
tion or the infirmities of the needy 
rendered them unfit for labour, 
gratuitous relief was in other forms 
to be given. In cities gratuitous 
relief was, as far as possible, given 
by the distribution of cooked food, 
but in country districts it was felt 
that more energetic and exceptional 
measures were required. The ex- 
perience of past famines had shown 
that the timid and ignorant inhabi- 
tants of rural villages would submit 
without a murmur to the slow 
agonies of starvation rather than 


expose their sufferings to the public _ 


gaze. To save such people it was 
necessary to search them out in 
their homes. For this purpose a 
most effective and complete system 
of village relief was adopted, a 
measure which had never been 
effectively attempted in any pre- 
vious famine. The Magistrate of 
Durbungah, one of the most dis- 
tressed portions of the famine- 
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stricken territory, gives the follow- 
ing very interesting account of the 
system so successfully pursued : 


The system of relief which we are now 
carrying on, and which has been in its 
main features originated by Sir Richard 
Temple, differs radically from all systems 
which previous famines brought into opera- 
tion. The key-note of our system is the 
prevention of the assemblage at any centre 
of large masses of indigent persons, and 
the establishment in every village of relief 
operations; bringing to the doors of those 
able to work remunerative labour, and to 
the doors of those unable to work gratuitous 
relief. To this end Sir Richard divided the 
subdivision into two relief divisions, and 
these again into twelve circles. The circle 
was divided into as many village groups as 
would allow one subordinate officer visiting 
daily, or at most once every two days, each 
village in the group. It would be mani- 
festly useless to know where distress lay if 
we had not at hand the means to relieve it. 
We had, therefore, to bring home to each 
group of villages remunerative labour for 
the strong, and gratuitous charitable relief 
for the weak. This we did by opening, in 
a conveniently situated village of the group, 
a relief work, such as the excavation of a 
tank, caleulated to employ the people and 
benefit them in addition. We also estab- 
lished in each group of villages a local grain 
store, at which the village labourers might 
procure food with the wages of their labour. 
Attached to this store is a depdt, where 
cotton may be obtained by respectable 
females in indigent circumstances desirous 
of supporting themselves. 

With such wonderful rapidity was 
thissystem of village relief organised, 
that before the end of May the 
enormous number of 29,000 villages 
had been brought under official 
inspection; and upwards of half a 
million of paupers were receiving 
charitable relief from the Govern- 
ment. 

But what, it will naturally be 
asked, will be the cost of all these 
vast undertakings? In the month 
of February it was estimated that 
the famine would involve an expen- 
diture of 5,000,000]. It will be 
fortunate if the cost does not exceed 
double that amount. Taking the 
price of a ton of rice to be 1ol., 
5,000,000/. has already been spent 
in the purchase of rice alone. Be- 
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tween two and three millions more 
must have been spent in transport- 
ing the rice from Calcutta to the 
distressed districts. And if to 
these seven millions we add the 
sum of three millions to meet the 
money expenditure in the relief 
works, the cost of extra official 
establishments, and the sums which 
have been expended in charitable 
relief and other miscellaneous and 
unforeseen expenses, we shall have 
an aggregate of 10,000,000/, as the 
cost of the famine of 1874. The 
famine of 1770 cost the Government 
of that day 9,o@0/. In 1770 ten 
millions of people perished, in 1874 
there have been twenty-four deaths 
attributable to starvation. Without 


this vast expenditure it is morally 
certain that the mortality in the 
present year, though it might not 
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have equalled the mortality in 1770, 
would at any rate have been enor- 
mous. The heroic exertions of Lord 
Northbrook and the Bengal Govern- 
ment have alone averted from usan 
overwhelming calamity. Now that 
the crisis has been safely met, there 
are sure to be men who will under- 
rate-the danger, and grumble at the 
payment of the bill. Let us, how- 
ever, be thankful that our Indian 
fellow-subjects have at any cost 
been preserved alive; and let us 
hope that the sympathy which has 
been evinced in England for India 
in her great calamity may find a 
responsive echo in many million 
Indian hearts, and bind in the firm 
bonds of mutual affection two 
countries already united by the 
common necessities and common 
interests of a great empire. 
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BETWEEN 
\ HEN you have been lowered 


through overwork and worry, 
you fancy that you are losing interest 
in Nature: in trees and flowers, fields 
and hills and waters, sunsets and 
sunrises: in the process of the 
seasons, in the passing over of the 
day. You read biographies sadly : 
thinking mainly how the early flow 
of spirits fails men as years go for- 
ward, and the capacities of enjoy- 
mentare dulled. Themost successful 
life is indeed in certain regards a sad 
failure. And you are disposed to 
yield to the belief that Creation is 
palling upon you: which means 
that your own sensibilities are 
blunting, in the progress to their 
finally going out altogether. Do 
not yield to that belief. Be thank- 
ful that it is wholly wrong. You 
get strong again: and the Spring 
and Summer come: and you feel as 
though you never before had thought 
them so beautiful, never before en- 
joyedthemso much. In this lovely 
sunshiny weather, upon _ this 
Wednesday June 3, L middle-aged, 
hard-working, charged with duty 
which is a ceaseless drain on one’s 
sympathies and which is not fulfilled 
but at the cost of abundant worry, 
testify deliberately that I never saw 
this earth looking so beautiful as it 
does this day. The grass is infinitely 


greener than one’s remembrance of 


t: the daisies are far larger, whiter, 
and more numberless : the trees are 
leafy and verdurous in fact, ten 
thousand degrees beyond all fancy. 
‘All Nature is gay-coloured to a 
startling measure : and the sunshine 
is transparent, sparkling, blazing, 
as I cannot at all recollect its ever 
being before. Possibly you have 
remarked that in memory even when 
things keep their shapes and out- 
lines, they lose their colour: they 
grow pale. And hence it is that 
while moral entities, like wealth, 
standing, reputation and the like, 


JUNE AND 


[ September 


MAY. 


are finer in the golden anticipation 
than in the sober reality, grass and 
flowers and trees and sunshine do 
in the homely factinfinitely transcend 
all you could possibly imagine of 
them. You walk about in a kind 
of bewilderment in a rural scene 
like this. There is a certain Volume 
which the writer has occasion to 
study a great deal, which contains 
many short passages as to which it 
is usual to say that in the absence 
of the thing spoMen of it is very 
hard to take in really what these 
passages mean. This statement is 
true. But, among them all, there 
is not one which in the absence of 
the fact it is more impossible rightly 
to understand, than one which runs 
to the effect Thou hast made Summer. 
And the liking for simple enjoyments 
lasts longest. Keep us clear of any 
intruding trouble: and we shall be 
content if we have sunshine, green 
grass, and green trees. 

The hawthorn blossom is 
miraculously rich and fragrant. 
There is profusion of wild hyacinths 
under the trees. The horse-chest- 
nuts blaze in glory. The lilacs and 
laburnums are in their perfection. 
I have driven, in these last days, 
through miles of yellow broom; and 
gazed on acres of primroses. Fairest 
of all, for beauty and fragrance, | 
have beheld innumerable blossoming 
apple-trees: taken hold of many 
branches, looked intently on the 
common object, and resolved that 
this world can show nothing more 
fair. As for the infinitude overhead 
of sapphire brilliance, with the rare 
fleecy cloud, I testify (for what my 
testimony is worth) that it could 
not have been fresher, newer, more 
young and living, upon the First 
Day. It is a happy thing of our 
being plunged into the dreariness 
of winter, that we come out of it 
having forgotten mainly what sum- 
mer is: and so the beautiful season 
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iseverasurprise. To pass through 
the drear December, the blusterous 
February, the pinching cold and the 
frightful dark, is to drink something 
of Lethe. Wecannot remember how 
green a beech is, with its fresh leaves: 
how fragrant is the summer air: 
nor can we take it in how the 
lengthening light and the blossoms 
will rejuvenate us, till they come. 
And the roses are yet to come; so 
is the honeysuckle: There isa great 
deal to look forward to, yet. They 
are not many, these perfect days, in 
which the earth looks as I expect it 
will by-and-by look always. Let 
us make much of them: marking 
and enjoying each golden hour as it 
goes too fast away. And let us be 
thankful that we are able to find 
so substantial enjoyment in things 
which some would call very faint- 
flavoured and insipid. 
the mediocrity of our estate, socially, 
intellectually. If we were tremen- 
dously thoughtful folk; we should 
be too much. oppresse d ‘by the pro- 
blems of this universe and of our 


life, to be able to stand a long time 
looking at a blossoming apple-tree 


and thinking how its sight and 
fragrance carry one back to e arly 
boyhood, wonderfully reviving those 
departed days. And it is because 
we are humble mortals, hard-worked 
in common-place toil of which no 
one will ever particularly hear, and 
sometimes anxious enough about 
what is to come to ourselves and 
those we care for, being far from 
rich or great, that we are able to 
perceive ‘this blessed relief and this 
sensible and vivid enjoyment in 
green grass and green trees. If we 
were so wealthy that we could 
readily get whatever worldly advan- 
tage we might desire, we should 
tend to be ever seeking more and 
more highly-spiced pleasures, till 
our jaded palate would demand the 
cayenne of yice. Propose to one of 
the blackguard Roman Emperors to 
go and be happy in a quiet walk 
under an avenue of blazing horse- 
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chestnuts: and he would have sought 
a more stimulating satisfaction in 
seeing you torn up by a starving 
lion. Or, coming to more recent 
days, tell ‘that hoary reprobate who 
was known as Old Q. to get away in 
June from Piccadilly to the shades 
of his fair Drumlanrig: and the re- 
probate, rousing his failing senses 
by strange devices of w icked luxury, 
would (not indeed without some 
passing envy) have set you down 
as a well-meaning fool. Offer a 
draught of wholesome milk to a 
red-faced whisky-drinker: and see 
what he will say. As for us, let us, 
to the end, rejoice when we hear the 
cuckoo: wonder at the blowing 
clover ; and delight in Wordsworth. 
It may be weak- minded: but it is 
innocent and pleasant. And we 
shall be silent about these matters 
when in the society of a sophisticated 
and cynical acquaintance. 

In this past week the writer has 
experienced the unspeakable re- 
freshment of beholding, leisurely, 
many country nooks, visible from 
no railway, neither from any coach. 
And beyond the renewed conviction 
how beautiful are the Highlands of 
Scotland, there was borne in the 
sense how lonely are those wonderful 
landscapes. Very thinly peopled 
indeed are those countless square 
miles: very unfrequented those 
beautifully-made roads. Few there 
are that view those magnificent 
avenues of trees. You go on for 
miles, and hardly see a carriage of 
any sort (carts are included in the 
word) : you very rarely meet a foot- 
passenger. More and more, the 
population is gravitating to great 
towns and cities: where indeed you 
will find at once the best and the 
worst of the race. You wonder 
how the small traffic suffices to keep 
those silent ways from being over- 
grown into green lanes. Yet they 
are generally weedless: often firm 
and smooth as marble. You pay 
exorbitant tolls: but you have value 
for your money. 
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Not in the renowned phaeton of 
romantic story, but in a roomy and 
smoothly-running waggonette, has 
our journey been made. Four were 
the party : two hard-working parish- 
priests, and their wives. One looks 
with unfeigned respectand gratitude, 
after a drive of a hundred and thirty 
miles, on those two brown horses, 
quite fresh after their work, that 
brought us so far: upon those light 
wheels, that traversed every foot of 
that long way. Neither wheels nor 
horses are mine: they are the posses- 
sions of a valued friend whom for- 
tune has greatly favoured, giving 
him a grand cathedral wherein to 
preach, as well as this cheerful 
carriage wherein to traverse the 
summer Highlands: yet giving him 
no more than is well deserved. 
Silently appreciative of the scenery 
was the coachman: but especially 
devoted to the horses, as every man 
ought to be to his duty, whatsoever. 
But little luggage was permitted : 
little sufficed beautifully. Each 
had his corner in the spacious 
carriage: and kept to it. Thus 
travelling, you start at your own 
hours: you go through unfrequented 
but beautiful ways: you stop where 
there is anything special to look at: 
you pull up at clean, quaint little 
inns, unknown to the railway 
traveller. The rooms were every- 
where perfectly clean: the food 
was sometimes unsatisfactory: the 
charges commonly not extravagant 
nor yet moderate. If you find all 
the comforts of the city set down in 
a wild glen in the desert, very far 
from any town, it is quite reasonable 
that you should pay for them. And 
at length, coming out from the region 
of narrow glens and echoing passes, 
we traversed for a space a wide 
plain, abounding in rivers and 
streams, till the journey ended at 
this pleasant country house, where 
my friend is able to spend some 
portion of the bright months of the 
year, nor wholly to be absent from 
it in dark November, when his un- 
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erring shot arrests finally the move- 
ments of very many of his fellow- 
creatures. And here, amid depths 
of inexpressible green, amid the 
multitude of trees, overlooked by 
the heathery hills, and pervaded by 
divers swift and bright little brooks, 
we together for these few beautiful 
days have been trying to forget all 
our ordinary work and worry. Very 
capricious are human preferences: 
not to be explained nor reasoned 
with: Give me green grass and 
trees! But to me, once expressing 
this preference, a dear friend replied, 
Give me a rock, and a shell beach, 
and I do not care if I never saw a 
tree. Magnificent are the trees 
under whose unvalued shade he 
lives. Wide, smooth, profoundly 
interesting to the naturalist, is the 
beach by which I spend my days. 
On a Tuesday morning, while 
still it was pleasant May, our ad- 
ventureless journey began: long 
looked forward to, yet not unequal 
to anticipation. We passed from 
under the shadow of an ancient 
castle: crossed the Forth where it 
is still no more than a river: and 
leaving behind us historic Stirling, 
that looks down on semi-fabulous 
Bannockburn, turned towards the 
North. At four miles distance you 
pass through Dunblane, cathedral 
city in rank, picturesque village in 
reality, where the beautiful church, 
ever to be associated with the name 
of Leighton, looks down upon the 
swiftly-running Allan, which gives 
its name to Strathallan, the valley 
through which it flows. The nave 
is roofless: but one is thankful when 
one finds in Scotland a cathedral 
which wants no more than the roof. 
There is no triforium: but you can 
walk round the naveina wall-passage 
at the clerestory, whence you have 
many pleasing views. The choir 
serves as the parish church. It is 
well-arranged: and a good organ, 
placed in it a year ago, is a hopeful 
sign of the times. The choir is 
without aisles: but on the North 
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sidean oblong chapter-house occupies 
the place of one. Had I been archi- 
tect at the recent restoration, this 
choir would have been better in 
various respects: but there is 
nothing about it that can be called 
absolutely vile and abominable, ex- 
cept that the North wall has been 
plastered, and then the plaster 
marked off into sham stones, pre- 
tending to be what it is not. If the 
wall was too roughened by decay 
to bear the exhibition of the actual 
material of it, plaster might well 
have been used to make a decorous 
surface: but it should have been 
treated as plaster, and not tortured 
into this vulgar and hateful im- 
posture. It is hard to understand 
how this sacrilege should have been 
suffered within a mile or two of 
Keir. Was its brilliant lord too 
busy about his election, to spare 
time to superintend work which 
none could have superintended so 
well? But let us not be ruffled on 
this beautiful day. The plaster can 
come off: and some monumental 
tablets, inexpressibly trumpery, 
meanwhile stuck upon that wall of 
sham-ashlar, can come down. Due 
North now holds the road, through 
Strathallan: one of General Wade’s 
military roads, at sight of which 
the wayfarer is expected to hold up 
his hands and bless that energetic 
officer’s memory : for five miles or 
more it is here straight as an arrow. 
In a little while we reach the vil- 
lage of Ardoch. Here are curious 


names. The toll-collector is called 
GREENHORN: and a signboard bears 


the words A. Moonticut, Tattor. 
Possibly his ancestors made kilts to 
be worn by the cattle-lifter in his 
nightly raids. Here shall the brown 
horses break their journey. We 
stop at the little village inn: see 
the faithful creatures rubbed down 
by the side of a rapid brook: then 
walk on till, crossing a modern 
bridge, hard by which remains the 
old one it supplanted, we turn 
to the right, and climbing up a 
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steep green slope behold a wonder- 
ful memorial of departed days. For 
here is a Roman camp: the most 
entire in Britain: marked out as 
plainly as ever, after eighteen hun- 
dred years. On two sides, the camp 
was protected by the precipitous 
bank of the river: on a third, by an 
impassable marsh: and here, though 
the great earth-wall, with a deep 
ditch, abides, nature had rendered 
less needful the work of human 
hands. But on the fourth side, 
where the ground lay open, upon 
the level, to the adjacent country, 
there remain the most elaborate forti- 
fications. Five or six distinct rows 
of earth-wall, of varying heights, set 
at varying distances, are parted by 
deep and steep-sided ditches: no 
doubt much deeper and steeper 
before the showers and winds of 
eighteen centuries had told on 
them: making a defence which, 
manned by Roman _legionaries, 
would doubtless be impregnable in 
days before cannon-shot and shell. 
The enclosed space is about a 
thousand feet square: nearly mid- 
way in it remains the pretorium, 
clearly marked, a square of exactly 
twenty yards. The sight is wonder- 
ful. But, with the perversity of 
human nature, which commonly 
refuses to yield the becoming emo- 
tion at the right time and place, we 
thought of anything but the Roman 
eagles. It was of Highland natural 
affection that my friend here re- 
lated a touching narrative ; and of 
that discernment of contingent 
events which comes of a keen insight 
into the character of him to whom 
the event befals. 

On a departed day, a Highlander, 
returning from foreign parts, was 
approaching his native glen. He 
had, in fact, been subjected to the 
vulgar Southron punishment of 
transportation, by officials wholly 
incapable of understanding the 
moral light in which the abstrac- 
tion of a sheep, or the like, presents 
itself to the Celtic mind. He had 
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been absent for years, and had heard 
nothing of his home for a long 
time. And, as he walked along, he 
met an old friend, whom (after due 
recognition and greeting) he ques- 
tioned as to his family. All well, 
was the general assurance. ‘How 
is my father?’ said the wayfarer. 
‘Oh, don’t ask,’ was the answer: 
‘say nothing about him: he’s away.’ 
‘Is he dead?’ ‘Aye, aye, he’s 
away.’ ‘Ah, it would be the Fever.’ 
‘No, there has not been any fever 
in the glen for thirty years: I am 
told the glen keeps very free from 
fever.’ ‘Then maybe it would be 
the consumption: he was careless 
about a sittin’ down cold.’ ‘No: 
it was not the consumption: there 
is never any consumption in the 
glen: the doctors say it is a rael 
healthy place.’ ‘Then what was it 
he died of?’ Thus adjured, the 
friend pointed to a fancied object a 
few feet above his head; and by 
expressive gestures conveyed that 
the old man had ended his days on 
the kind gallows of Crieff. On this 
the son, with vehement feeling, 
slapped his right leg soundingly: 
and the only words that came from 
his lips were these : 

‘Suxeps, I warrant!’ 

Musing on that pathetic exclama- 
tion, we turned from the Roman 
camp: and fared onward towards 
Crieff, where the good old man was 
called to pass away. 

Ardoch to Crieff: who can de- 
scribe those miles? Muthill, with 
its handsome church, and the fair 
ruins of an older one which ought 
to have been restored and not sup- 
planted: and then you enter an 
avenue of such green glory, reach- 
ing without cease for some four 
miles, as need not be surpassed in 
Paradise. It is Drummond Castle, 
away there on the left, that did it. 
The Dukes of Perth were its old 
possessors: but now, through the 
female line, that grand old Scotch 
keep has passed to the holders of 
some English title, of not the faint- 
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est Highland fitness or interest. I 
am far from saying that the folk 
are not quite right to take it who 
were able to get it: but it is sad 
that the old name is heard no more : 
and those trees ought to belong to no 
mortal but a Scotchman. It is long 
since the writer used to pace daily 
the elm-tree avenues that converge 
upon Ham House: and no doubt 
he fails to realise how stately and 
lovely they are this day: possibly 
it is thus he ventures to testify that 
he cannot remember ever to have 
seen a nobler way than that which 
leads from Drummond Castle gate 
to Crieff. And it is the Queen’s 
highway: the possession of those 
miles of beautiful trees may be 
legally vested in Lord This or That, 
but their true enjoyment belongs 
to every human being who chooses 
to go and walk under them. Poet, 
painter, parson, or the like humble 
being, has the landscape and the sun- 
set over it, to whomsoever ancient 
parchments have conveyed the fee- 
simple or fee-tail of the soul. And 
the worthy lord of the acres may 
well rejoice that each of his fellow- 
creatures can get so much out of 
his estate, and yet not take away 
from him anything whatsoever. 

Crieff is the end of the day’s 
journey: twenty-two miles. Very 
fresh and pleasant were the rooms 
of the little inn. And there was 
time, in the failing light, for a walk 
towards Comrie, where there is 
an occasional earthquake even in 
these days. 

The next morning was wonder- 
fully bright: and to none brighter 
than to those to whom it came with 
the unaccustomed sense of entire 
leisure. The day’s drive was 
specially beautiful: through the 
Sma’ Glen (Wordsworth calls it the 
Narrow Glen) to Amulree: thence 
along the valley of the river Braan 
to Dunkeld. A few miles out of 
Crieff, Glen Almond stretches on 
the right down towards Perth: a 
broad glen, finely wooded, with 
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abundant cultivated land. Here, 
high above the river Almond, 
beautifully situated in a shady park, 
are the graceful Gothic buildings 
of Trinity College. It is a public 
school, maintained under the aus- 
pices of the little Scotch Episcopal 
communion. There is a_ noble 
chapel, which it owes to the liber- 
ality of Bishop Wordsworth of 
Perth, who was the first Warden 
of the College, and its munificent 
benefactor. This eminent scholar, 
and most amiable man, put away 
from him the certain prospect of 
preferment in the Anglican Church, 
that he might seek to plant in the 
uncongenial Scottish soil certain 
ecclesiastical principles which he 
held of vital importance. He has 
hardly succeeded in what he de- 
signed: but he has succeeded in 
showing that a man may ever speak 
and write as a Christian and a 
gentleman, though engaged in con- 
troversies generally conducted with 
unfairness, malignity, and vulgarity. 
And this is something. But we 
turn away from umbrageous Glen 
Almond: and enter on the treeless 
Narrow Glen. Down it flows the 
little river: on either hand rises 
the bare hillside. The stream is 
shrunken through long-lasting dry 
weather: an expanse of white 
gravel shows its winter breadth. 
The glen narrows till there is space 
for little more than the stream and 
the road between the steep hills. 
They are of heather, and granite: 
they are all seamed with water- 
courses, how dry, which at another 
season will send a thousand rills to 
the river below. Above, to-day, is 
a clear sky: the west wind is warm 
but bracing. And this great stone 
is traditionally said to cover Ossian’s 
grave. 


In this still place remote from men, 
Sleeps Ossian in the narrow glen : 

In this still place, where murmurs on 
But one meek ®treamlet, only one. 
He sang of battles and the breath 

Of stormy war and violent death ; 
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And should, methinks, when all was past, 
Have rightfully been laid at last, 

Where rocks were rudely heaped and rent, 
As by a spirit turbulent. 

But this is calm: there cannot be 

A more entire tranquillity. 


It is indeed very quiet and lonely: 
we did not see a mortal in it from 
end toend. This stern beauty lasts 
for only two or three miles: then 
you pull up a steep ascent, and after 
three miles of high-lying unfeatured 
country you reach the lonely hamlet 
of Amulree. Here is a capital little 
inn: clean, fresh, able to supply 
beautiful cream, and good food of 
various sorts. There is a little 
whitewashed church, where on 
many winter Sundays the congre- 
gation must needs be small: a 
pleasantly-placed manse, the dwell- 
ing of the parish-priest. It must 
be very difficult to prepare sermons 
here. If you carefully write one to 
the best of your ability, and then go 
and read it to the congregation, the 
congregation will not like it half so 
well as they would a little conversa- 
tional talk, spoken extempore, and 
costing infinitely less labour. In 
fact, the worse the sermon is, the 
better it will be for the time and 
place. And sloth may present it- 
self in the guise of high principle. 

In former days, such would be a 
region of Sma’ Stills. Here would 
whisky be produced, admirable in 
quality yet cheap in price, as having 
contributed nothing to the national 
income. And you would never per- 
suade the Celt that there was any 
moral evil in either making or 
using it. The most virtuous and 
religious Highlander was impelled 
by his whole nature to take sides 
against the exciseman. A most 
popular Scotch song is that which 
relates how this individual was car- 
ried off by the Evil One. The current 
sympathy was on the side of the 
latter. Popular suffrage was wrong, 
as it has been on a good many oc- 
casions, from the choice of Barabbas 
forwards. A clergyman, preaching 
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in a Highland church, once saw 
curious proof of this. In primitive 
regions, even yet, there abides the 
singular fashion of the precentor, 
leading the praise of the congrega- 
tion, reading or intoning each line 
before singing it. On a hot sum- 
mer afternoon, the people were 
sleepy: but they were suddenly 
aroused to vehement interest and 
sympathy as the precentor, with 
much feeling and emphasis, read 
the line 


That mocks the Guager's eye. 


Many in that little flock had been 
trying, during a large portion of 
life, to evade the Guager’s eye: 
sometimes not unsuccessfully. And 
the recognition, in one of the autho- 
rised hymns, of the existing state 
of things, was pleasant. But every 
Scotchman can read, and a glance 
at the page showed the precentor’s 
error. That mocks the gazer’s eye, 
is the true reading. As rural pre- 
centors are not as a rule highly 
educated, they sometimes make 
these mistakes, Within the last 
three years, an eminent preacher 
heard read out, as part of a Christ- 
mas hymn, 


Thus spake the Sheriff; and forthwith 
Appeared a shining throng. 


Here the right reading is obvious. 

High up among the bare hills 
round us are the head waters of the 
Braan. All the world knows Dun- 
keld; and has seen the end of the 
beautiful little river in the Tay, op- 
posite the cathedral. We follow its 
course now, down Strathbraan. For 
several miles the hills are bare, and 
low: but six miles above Dunkeld the 
river begins to be deeply shaded by 
low trees, and the hills are wooded 
below and heathery above. There 
has been a shower: and the grace- 
ful beeches, innumerable, are fra- 
grant. At length you look down 
on the fair cathedral, sadly ruined, 
and miserably patched up for wor- 
ship: to the left stretches grand 
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Strathtay, wooded and mountainous: 
and crossing the broad river, we 
are in the little village which holds 
the rank of a city. Twenty-two 
miles to-day. All that evening a 
soft, penetrating rain fell, making 
the magnificent trees and the rocky 
heights which are everywhere 
around green beyond all expression, 

The journey of next day was 
short: Dunkeld to Blairgowrie, 
twelve miles. The scenery is not 
so grand as that of yesterday, but 
it is very pleasing. Leaving Dun- 
keld by the road which leads to 
Killiecrankie, ascending the Tay, in 
a little you turn off sharp to the 
right, and climb the hill which 
bounds the fair valley on the North. 
You soon find yourself on the edge 
of a wooded lake, lifted high above 
the waters last seen. It is the first 
of a chain of four, reaching all this 
stage. The prettiest is the Loch of 
Cluny, wonderfully still and peace- 
ful in all its surroundings on this 
bright summer day. On a little 
island in it stands a castellated 
house, one of several houses pointed 
out as the birthplace of the Admi- 
rable Crichton. Here the brown 
horses drew breath where were 
many old hawthorn trees, hoary and 
fragrant: on the farther side of the 
littie sheet of water stands a pretty 
and peaceful-looking little church. 
Finally, here is Blairgowrie. Its 
situation is beautiful: but the river 
Ericht has unhappily furnished 
water-power for various great fac- 
tories of amazing ugliness. There 
was a tenants’ dinner that day at the 
hotel; attended with festive noises. 
The guests, departing from it, ap- 
peared radiant with joy. Let us 
havea walk. Through an ugly and 
dusty suburb, we gain the glen of 
the Ericht where it is unspoiled by 
factories; and pursue the thickly- 
shaded road which would lead you 
to wild Glenshee. But we go no 


farther than the point whence, 
across the narrow and precipitous 
glen, you may look on the strangely- 
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placed house of Craighall. One 
thought of Mr. Kingsley, and The 
Knight’s Leap at Altenahr. Here 
that jovial marauder might have 
found equal facilities for compass- 
ing his desperate end. Straight up 
from the river below towers the per- 
pendicular rock for hundreds of feet 
on which is reared this romantic 
dwelling. The reflection arose that 
had fortune given one its possession, 
the children could not well be per- 
mitted to run free. All such mar- 
vellously-set houses come, through 
the process of years, to have their 
haunting tragedy. And when the 
others went, and the writer, stand- 
ing on the top ofa paling and holding 
on by a tree, looked across upon the 
handsome mansion, there seemed 
something weird and awful about 
it, even in its environment of sum- 
mer green and under the golden 
sunset. Nature, even where most 
beautiful, is sometimes terrible. 
And there are creatures to whom 
that awful precipice would have an 
insane and fatal fascination. Still, 
you may travel far before you find 
a human dwelling placed so won- 
derfully. 

Thirty miles must be got over to- 
day, was next morning’s reflection. 
The horses did not know the fact. 
It is in some regards well, but in 
others to be regretted, that it is 
impossible to explain to an un- 
reasoning fellow-creature that a 
day has come on which much de- 
pends on its exertion. The Derby 
winner, on the morning of that 
proud day, knows nothing of the 
eager, nervous hopes and fears with 
which he is regarded by various 
folk : and indeed in the evening has 
little clear idea of what the mean- 
ing of all this hubbub has been. 
One would give a good deal to 
know what it is that on several 
occasions a horse is thinking about. 
Specially, one would wish to ascer- 
tain his estimate of some of those 
beings surrounding him who are 
commonly esteemed as his superiors. 
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I do not hesitate to say that I 
have known human creatures who 
had uncommonly little right to call 
a shepherd’s dog an inferior animal. 

We must set out early. Down- 
hill to a bridge, spanning the 
Ericht: Here is the village of 
Rattray, not without pretty houses. 
Then on, keeping on the slope of 
the low hills that bound on the 
North the wide plain of Strathmore. 
The great valley is the sense of that 
name. We are made to feel that 
we have got out of the Highlands. 
This is Forfarshire: and though 
there are charming little scenes 
here and there, as a whole the 
scenery must not be compared with 
that left behind. We go towards 
the North-East. On the left we 
leave the pretty church and manse 
of Ruthven, and reach our half-way 
resting-place at Kirriemuir. The 
writer never beheld that town 
before. “He would not regret to be 
assured that he should never behold 
it again. No doubt if he knew it 
better, and specially if he came to 
know some of its inhabitants, he 
would discover in: it that interest 
which is about all places and all 
people when you know them well. 
But the impression left on the re- 
tentive memory is of the least in- 
teresting town and country he ever 
saw. The country is bare: the 
town is ugly: the streets are 
narrow: no picturesque or pretty 
building was apparent. It was a 
fair-day: the streets were over- 
crowded. We rested at alittle inn, 
a curious rambling house, where 
the people were very pleasant and 
attentive. Countless horses and 
gigs crowded up its stable-yard. 
Here our meal was spread in a 
little bedroom, the only apartment 
not occupied. Finally, we departed 
joyfully. For some miles the road 
was featureless. It was also ex- 
tremely ill-made. The carriage, 
that erewhile ran so smoothly, 
waggled about uncomfortably: and 
that the horses never made a 
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stumble was demonstrative proof 
how sure-footed they are. But the 
scenery mends. Here are the plea- 
santchurchand manse of Tannadice: 
here isthe South Esk river. And a 
little farther on, at Finavon, we 
strike the great North road again, 
and know how to value the smooth 
and level way. If ever you go that 
way, stop and have afternoon tea at 
the little inn at Finavon. How 
magnificent the cream was: how 
extraordinarily moderate the charge 
that paid good entertainment for 
horse and man: what a nice plea- 
sant specimen of the kindly sensible 
Scotchwoman was the landlady! 
But do not take the trouble of going 
to see the ruined castle of Finavore. 
It is a commonplace keep, with no 
charm of situation,and by no means 
worth the walk that would take you 
to it. Start again: and by richly- 
wooded ways, commonly level and 
Lowland-like, in seven miles you 
arrive at pretty Brechin, placed in 
as fair a tract of undulating and 
leafy country as you could desire 
to see. Let us ever be prompt 
to acknowledge efficient service. 
Briskly as their first, did those 
often-mentioned horses trot over 
their thirtieth mile. 

This statement is made without 
reservation. Both miles were 
swiftly and energetically gone over. 
It is not as when one says of Pro- 
fessor Medlar that he is just as fit 
to lecture on this science as on that ; 
meaning to convey that he is quite 
unfit to lecture on either. Nor is 
it as when one says that Mr. Trum- 
peter’s word is as good as his bond ; 
his bond being in fact worth 
nothing. Nor is itas when a late 
venerable Bishop of theWest artfully 
spoke in a double sense, saying to a 
lady who after much pressure had 
sung very badly, ‘When you tell us 
again that you cannot sing, we shall 
know how to believe you.’ This 
story, be it said, is positively true. 
The much more renowned one of 
the Ass and the Archbishop is with- 
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out foundation. The person who 
knew best told the writer so ; volun- 
teering the disappointing statement. 

It was upon a street of this town 
that my companion in this journey 
received a well-meant though awk- 
wardly-expressed compliment. He 
had been preaching, to a great 
multitude, aseriesof special sermons, 
in which the vices current in the 
community over which he was set 
were described and condemned in a 
very outspokenmanner. Thiscaused 
dissatisfaction. For I have remarked 
that while some really good people 
have a singularly sensitive con- 
science, it unhappily points out the 
sins of other folk, and not their 
own. And they are naturally ag- 
grieved when they are required to 
regard their own black spots. But 
the dauntless preacher heeded not. 
The less the town liked to be told of 
its transgressions, the more it heard 
of them. So, upon a day, being 
many miles from home, the preacher 
met a honest, downright Scotchman, 
who thanked him for some good 
done. ‘I’m no gaun to flatter ye, 
sir,’ he went on: ‘but I'll say this 
for ye, that ye neither fear God nor 
man !’ 

It was worse than even this, when 
a worthy man, imperfectly literate, 
thought to clinch a flattering speech 
with a text of Scripture. He was 
selected as the spokesman who, in 
the name of the parishioners, was 
to present some gift to the parish 
clergyman. He made a little speech 
at a meeting held for that ceremony. 
He spoke warmly of all the parson’s 
merits, his diligence and his elo- 
quence ; and finally rose toa climax. 
‘In fact, sir, to use the words of 
the Apostle Paul, you are just a 
sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal !’ 

In my youth I heard an exem- 
plary clergyman, who was some- 
what weak in the pulpit, relate with 
much good-nature how an elevated 
drover whom he met in a coach 
did in all kindliness try to gloss 
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over this inferiority. ‘Ah, Dr. B,’ 
said the drover, his heart warmed 
by good bargains at a great market, 
‘ye dinna ken me, but I ken you. 
I’m whiles in your parish. There’s 
no a better likit man onywhere: 
yer own folk jist adore ye. Wha 
cares aboot preachin?’ Truth, you 
see, must be recognised: but how 
delicately insinuated! It was as 
when a Scotchman, abroad, declared 
that no such grapes grew in the 
world as those which in Scotland 
ripen in the open air. ‘ But I must 
premise,’ he added, ‘ that I like them 
a wee sour. 

In morality as well as in polite- 
ness, depreciation, when uttered, 
ought always to be of one’s self, or 
one’s belongings. Whether it be 
because people in general think 
so highly of themselves; or because 
(which I believe) they think so 
poorly of themselves but seek to put 
the best face on things; there is 
something very trying in being 
frankly told that one is far short of 
being what one ought to be. Where- 
fore, only coarse-souled or evil- 
hearted mortals will ever volunteer, 
without call, any such statement. 
It was bad, when a clergyman, a 
sour and grim humonurist, seeing in 
the churchyard at a funeral in a 
wild part of Scotland a very ema- 
ciated and weary-looking mourner, 
said, when the sombre ceremonial 
was over and the people were de- 
parting, with a tap on the emaciated 
man’s shoulder, ‘I’m thinking, sir, 
it is hardly worth your while to 
gang hame.’ So saying, he indi- 
eated the still open grave. I never 
heard of a ghastlier or more heart- 
less jest than that piece of extreme 
physical depreciation of another. 
But the utmost condemnation of 
one’s self is all quite fit: and, being 
well done, wakens a kindly feeling 
towards the self-condemned one. 
‘It is a curious fact,’ once said to 
the writer a scholarly and thought- 
fal but quiet preacher, ‘ that when- 
ever I preach in the same church 
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both forenoon and afternoon, there 
is always a much smaller congrega- 
tion in the afternoon.’ Humility 
never went fartherthan in an historic 
sentence uttered many a year since 
in a parish church well known to 
me. A certain lady, the cleverest 
woman of her time in that little 
community, was at church with her 
children, seven in number. The 
little things, not having fallen 
asleep (which is the best thing 
very young children can do during 
the sermon), grew very restless on 
a hot summer afternoon. They sat 
just in view of the pulpit. The 
good old dignitary who was preach- 
ing could at length bear it no 
longer: and stopping in his dis- 
course, said, with great good-nature, 
that really those children had best 
be taken out of church, or he could 
not goon. The mother arose, and 
got the seven out into the passage ; 
who joyfully made for the door. 
But, ere she followed them, she said, 
in an audible whisper, to a friend 
at the end of the next pew, ‘I’m 
just like Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom proceeded seven devils.’ 


The writer’s manner of thought, 
some critics have remarked, is dis- 
cursive. Possibly the remark has 
foundation. Let us return to 
Brechin: which, be it said, gives 
the title of Bishop to one of the 
rulers of the little Scotch Episcopal 
communion. You may differ from 
him, as I do, on various matters, 
not insignificant: but no one can 
know even a little of him, his 
character and devotedness, without 
feeling profound reverence for that 
good man. Of course the ancient 
Cathedral is not his. The National 
Church possesses it, and it serves 
as the parish church. ‘Twice did I 
visit it: first, that evening in the 
gracious rain: next morning in 
bright sunshine. Its situation is 
beautiful: in an old churchyard, 
whence on one side the ground 
slopes steeply into a wooded ravine. 
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It has been vilely cut about, by 
ignorant and irreverent hands. The 
only thing about it to be looked on 
with pleasure is the West front. It 
is very fine: which of course means 
that it is pre-reformation. Before 
the Reformation it was as impos- 
sible for the builders to fail of 
making a church beautiful, as since 
the Reformation it has been for the 
builders in this country (till within 
the last twenty years) to fail of 
making a church hideous. There isa 
deeply-recessed decorated door: a 
fine window: flanked, on the left, by 
a grand tower and spire ; and on the 
right by a round tower, one of only 
two in this country. Doubtless it 
was kere, long before the twelfth 
century when the church was built : 
but the builders took it into the 
irregular but beautiful design of 
this western elevation. The interior 
is nearly as bad as possible. Tho 
clerestory has been roofed over out- 
side, and built upinside. Galleries 
are stuck all round the building. 
Yet there are makings here. We 
must wait till the time is ripe : and 
then this church will be restored. 
No one knows better than the 
writer how disheartening it is to 
strive for the restoration of an his- 
toric church against laggard inertia, 
dense and ignorant stupidity ; even 
where sustained by a poetic and 
transcendental enthusiasm in one 
quarter or two. But the day will 
come. All human might cannot 
make the tide flow when nature 
says it shall ebb: but how easily 
and grandly it will come when 
nature says Frow! And then Tom, 
Dick, and Harry, will stand on the 
beach, and fancy that they brought 
it in. 

The journey is nearly ended: 
this is its last day, There remain 
but twelve miles. So, having 
mourned over Brechin cathedral, 
let us proceed. Through a great 
plain, wooded in parts, bare and 
marshy in others, we make towards 
those distant hills, an outlying 
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range of the Grampians ; at whose 
base, embosomed in depths of green, 
and blown upon by a breeze fragrant 
with the mingled effluence of di- 
verse blossoms, is the kindly dwell- 
ing where we shall rest for.a time. 
The horses knew that they were 
nearing home. They went up that 
shady avenue with immense energy : 
it is a pull up-hill just at the last. 
There is the square massive dwell. 
ing of gray granite. We stop at 
its door, welcomed by many eager 
dogs; and are for the while at home. 


Looking back on these restful 
days, and comparing fact with anti- 
cipation, let some things be marked. 
One, that the evenings were quieter 
than one had expected. My dear 
friend is a brilliant teller of stories ; 
the life of any circle. But we had 
not allowed for the sedative effect 
of a long day, from morning till 
night, in the open air. We were all 
somewhat sleepy when we had at- 
tained our inn: moredisposed to take 
our ease than to talk. And though 
there were flashes of accustomed 
narrative, its ordinary flow was 
much abated. And one retired 
early to rest. Further, we had 
brought divers books for reading 
by the way: they were little read. 
Not that the scenery always fixed 
attention on itself: sometimes there 
were miles with nothing very strik- 
ing. But an indolence took pos- 
session: it was pleasant to sit and 
do nothing and think of nothing. 
One realised the condition of a 
young lad whose father sent him to 
Edinburgh to study the law, but 
who after a few months gave it up: 
reporting to the old gentleman as 
the reason why that ‘he felt a 
growing indisposition to every kind 
of exertion.” We read many news- 
papers, and not much beside. As 
for a cherished design of writing, 
evening by evening, some account 
of things seen during the day, that 
wholly collapsed. Beyond the brief- 
est record of facts, it could not be. 
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One was infinitely too lazy. It was 
a season of enjoyable passiveness : 
not ofactive productionatall. The 
wheels were run down. One had 
entirely let go. A final reflection 
that occurred not for the first nor 
the fiftieth time, but that was pressed 
home strongly, was this: How 
thoroughly impossible it is to re- 
produce in print the effects of a 
first-rate story-teller. Manner is 
everything; and voice, specially 
where a Highland or any other spe- 
cial dialectisrendered. Who could 
worthily set forth the pathetic ad- 
venture of him who, entering a 
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little inn among the heather, found 
three Highlanders sitting over their 
toddy with manifest enjoyment, and 
heard their discourse thereon? A 
true Gaelic-speaking Celt generally 
fails in reaching the English idiom. 

One said, putting aside his tum- 
bler, with great emphasis and 
solemnity : 

THIS IS THE BEST WHISKY THAT 
I NEVER TASTED ANY MORE. 

The second observed : 

So DID I NEITHER. 

The third subjoined : | 

NEITHER DID I TOO. 

A. K. H. B. 
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COLONIAL DISTINCTIONS. 


HE man who is reported to have 
said, on hearing the expecta- 
tions of colonists alluded to, ‘ Why, 
what more do they want? didn’t 
West Australian win a race the 
other day?’ not unfitly represented 
one phase of what is called public 
opinion. There are, indeed, very 
many kinds of opinion. There is 
the well-matured opinion of those 
who have deeply studied and thought 
for themselves upon a subject. 
There are also those who, without 
troubling themselves to think much, 
yet endeavour to found their opi- 
nion upon that of friends whom 
they suppose to be safe guides. 
There are others who may be said 
to have no opinion at all, who would 
avoid the distress of thinking, and 
only lend themselves to any side 
of a question when it becomes to 
them, from its iteration, an evil 
under the sun, and they can hope 
to put an end to it only by lending 
their voices to one side or the 
other. 

We have seen a subtle and silent 
strategist perfecting his plans with 
the accumulated wisdom of years, 
and we have seen a loud-mouthed 
Gambetta take the field with the 
blare of Gascon eloquence against 
the man who could hold his peace in 
seven languages. It is not always 
that the world is afforded so pal- 
pable a proof of the result which 
springs from the pitting of ignor- 
ance against knowledge. Nay, ac- 
cording to what some would recog- 
nise as public opinion, ignorance 
is often preferred to knowledge. 
Socrates was murdered—Aristides 
ostracised; and almost in our own 
time a Bute has been, by some 
strange process, put over the head 
of a Chatham ; and all these things 
had a public opinion of some kind 
to extol them. 

It is very observable, too, that 
the currents of public opinion do 


not always spend their full force in 
the direction of the most important 
events of the time. 

A new burlesque—a horse-race— 
the colours worn at a theatre—the 
visit of a foreign potentate, of 
whom nothing is known but that 
he is a foreign potentate — be- 
comes of what Mr. Disraeli calls 
‘commanding interest’ in a coun- 
try which has within it, or is vitally 
connected with, subjects which for 
weal or woe will influence its desti- 
nies for years, nay, perhaps for all 
time— 


‘A strange fish! Were I in England now, 
and had but this fish painted, not a holiday 
fool there but would give a piece of silver: 
there would this monster make a man: any 
strange beast there makes a man; when 
they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead 
Indian !’ 


Let us take the latest case of such 
‘commanding interest’ in England. 
A fat butcher leaves Wapping, rolls 
about from one part of the world 
to another, takes to courses which 
he afterwards shrinks from referring 
to in a court of law lest they 
should implicate him criminally, 
hears of a lost heir sought for, tells 
of a brown mark on his side, and 
is embraced by another man’s dis- 
tracted mother because her son had 
no such brown mark on his side. 
Forthwith, although Englishmen 
are not supposed to be peculiarly 
volatile or irrational, public opinion 
is on the rack. Newspapers are 
filled with reports, the haunts of 
men re-echo with evidence, quota- 
tions, and arguments, and the court 
is crowded not only by the usual 
hangers-on of courts, but by digni- 
taries, illustrious strangers, and 
titled persons, whose whereabouts 
is all-important to the votaries of 
fashion. Never was there a more 
nauseous mess served up for public 
opinion, and never was public opi- 
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nion more clamorous over its dain- 
ties. Every one insisted on putting 
his nose in the trough. There was 
for a time, however, but one ques- 
tion. Constantinople was never more 
disturbed by the question of ‘ blues 
and greens’ than England by that 
of ‘ butcher or baronet.’ 

Will anyone allege that the most 
important event in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, or the Cape of Good Hope 
would have diverted public opinion 
from its Wapping pet? Yetinthe 
fate of a colony we have a national 
inheritance at stake. Her legiti- 
mate issue appealed to England to 
recognise their inheritance—their 
common claims as children of the 
stock from which they come and 
are known to have come—and how, 
in the days of Lord Granville, was 
the answer couched ? 

Let Mr. Herman Merivale’s words 
explain. Mr. Merivale is no mean 
authority. A distinguished classical 
scholar, a fellow of Balliol, a pro- 
fessor of political. economy, a per- 
manent Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, ought surely to have been 
able to read the signs of the times 
under the Government which ap- 
pointed him to the Colonial De- 
partment. And what did he say in 
1870 as to the conduct of our 
‘ watchmen’? 


The object of our statesmen has been 
twofold ; to encourage the colonies to pre- 
pare for independence for their own sake ; 
and at the same time to relieve the people 
of this country from the share which they 
formerly bore in contributing towards their 
administration and defence. . Now, 
I am not criticising the wisdom of these 
economies. It is needless to repeat the 
irrefragable arguments which have been 
urged in Parliament and the press as to the 
impolicy of taxing ourselves for purposes 
which produce no tangible return, and 
teaching flourishing young communities to 
rely on us instead of on themselves. At 
the same time it is possible that this line 
of policy has been avowed and acted on in 
& Somewhat ostentatious manner, not exact- 
ly caleulated to soften what there was of 
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disagreeable in the operation itself by the 
mode of using the knife.' 


Such, in the opinion of Mr. Meri- 
vale, has been the object of our 
statesmen! He, a practical man, 
versed in the ways of our depart- 
ments, knowing how much to at- 
tribute to the ministerial head, and 
how much to the permanent staff 
(the ‘mother-country’ of Gibbon 
Wakefield), declared that ‘the ob- 
ject of our statesmen’ was abso- 
lutely to sever the ties which bind 
Englishmen abroad to the land of 
their birth. Let us think for one 
moment what it is to cast off the 
loyal children of a State: to say 
that they shall be, as far as the 
mother-country can make them so, 
foreigners in the land of their fore- 
fathers. 

And this unnatural ‘object’ was 
abetted in the columns of the Times, 
which in plain terms not only in- 
vited the Canadians to separate, but 
denounced them for not having the 
ignoble courage of the position to 
which they were invited. 

Perhaps it is well that they were 
so invited, for the burning words of 
Tennyson may have done more to 
awaken a genuine English feeling, 
in England, than anything else 
which has been written on the 
subject. 

He speaks of Canada as— 


That trae North, whereof we lately heard 

A strain to shame us—-* Keep you to your- 
selves : 

So loyal is too costly! Friends, your love 

Is but a burthen: loose the bond and go.’ 

Is this the tone of Empire ? here the faith 

That made us rulers? 
voice 

And meaning, whom the roar of Hougou- 
mont 

Left mightiest ofall peoples under Heaven ? 

What shock has fooled her since, that she 
should speak 

So feebly ? Wealthier—wealthier—hour by 
hour! 

The voice of Britain, or a sinking land 

Some third-rate isle half lost among her 
seas ? 


This, indeed, her 
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There rang her voice when the full city 
pealed 

Thee and thy Prince! 
crown 

Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 

Our Ocean Empire, and one isle, one isle 

That knows not her own greatness: if she 
knows 

And dreads it we are fallen. 


The loyal to their 


Ministers, under Mr. Gladstone 
even, were fain to deny, with more 
or less emphasis, that what so jarred 
upon Tennyson’s nerves, and Mr. 
Merivale gravely declared to be 
their object, had ever been enter- 
tained by them. It is courteons, of 
course, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, to accept a disclaimer when 
it is made: but this, at least, is 
clear, that the conduct of our states- 
men, or blind watchmen, had been 
such as to induce a writer of Mr. 
Merivale’s eminence, a student of 
history, and a practical public ser- 
vant, to believe that their object had 
been such as he described. It can- 


not be denied that the belief to 
which a man in his position was 


forced was both justifiable and 
natural in those who, whether in 
England or in the colonies, object 
to a policy which would disintegrate 
the Empire, alienate loyal subjects, 
and make the very name of patriot- 
ism an obsolete relic of the past 
among Englishmen. 

It would seem, however, that, 
so far as public opinion has recently 
declared itself, it has pronounced 
against the presumed ‘ object of our 
statesmen,’ that it has no desire to 
re-enact in the nineteenth century 
the enormous folly of the eighteenth, 
that it does not desire to make 
loyalty a term of reproach, and 
patriotism a subject for sneers. 
The labours of the friends of the 
Empire have not been thrown away. 
Statements made both in and out 
of office by members of the present 
and even of the late Administration 
seem to indicate that the policy 
consistently advocated in Fraser’s 
Magazine finds, and is known to 
have found, favour. The gracious- 
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ness with which some persons are 
inclined to look upon a cause which 
they suddenly find to be popular 
is amusing. They cannot be obse- 
quious enough in ‘making their 
testament as worldlings do, giving 
their sum of more to that which has 
too much.’ 

But the attention paid to colo- 
nies is sometimes misplaced, or at 
any rate calculated to lead to 
erroneous conclusions, both as to 
the condition of the colonies, and its 
cause. On July 17, 1874, the Earl 
of Kimberley, in a sort of obiter 
dictum, announced to the House of 
Lords that many of the Fiji settlers 
‘came from colonies which had 
been Jong under a democratic form 
of government.’ The noble Earl 
did not intimate that he disapproved 
of ademocratic form of government, 
and it may be that he prefers it to 
the one under which he lives. But 
be that as it may, it is only fair to 
ask how the colonies could have 
assisted in setting up any other 
form of government than the one 
they have. 

The Queen is the fountain of 
honour in the British dominions, 
and neither the Earl of Kimberley 
has advised, nor has any of his 
predecessors within the last half 
century been known to advise, her 
Majesty to confer upon colonists 
such distinctions, and to create 
within the colonies such hereditary 
rank, as would awaken in them any 
other principle than the demo- 
cratic. The act of England has 
made the colonies what they are. 
It may be asserted that, in spite of 
any guidance or encouragement, 
the colonies would have made them- 
selves what they are; but the latter 
assertion must after all be a mere 
surmise, while the former is a dry 
statement of the fact. England 
contains within herself other ele- 
ments besides the democratic, but 
she has studiously transplanted the 
democratic only to a colony. The 
seed which she sows has a robust 
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vitality, and the young plant rapidly 
stretches out its branches in a young 
colony. The Crown only could sow 
the seeds of any other element ; and 
if any ex-Secretary of State thinks 
that the introduction of any other 
element would have been beneficial, 
he cannot upbraid the colonists for 
a defect which he, and not they, 
had an opportunity of endeavouring 
to remove. 

In the first stages of a colony, 
when it is governed directly by the 
Crown, what the Earl of Kimberley 
calls the democratic element is not 
all-powerful, but it is early called 
into existence. At first the ‘ en- 
deavour of each man is in continual 
motion’ about his own affairs, and 
he leaves a paternal Government 
to set in order what relates to the 
general body. But increasing 
population, leisure, and means 
bring about a change. Public 
meetings, associations, leagues, road 
trusts, and municipal institutions 
soon train up English colonists for 
self-government. Representative 
legislative assemblies follow, and 
the organisation is complete. But 
it is only of one kind. Even in old 
communities the elective chamber 
has a tendency to absorb all power. 
It is the Aaron’s rod of politics, 
and has ere now both in England 
and France swallowed up every- 
thing else. But in colonies as 
England founds them it has nothing 
else to swallow. It is already 
everything. It is sent rejoicing on 
its way by the very men who after- 
wards sneer at or complain of its 
excesses. 

Some very curious consequences 
follow in the train of these events. 
William Pitt did not hesitate to 
say that the absence of ‘honours 
had tended to accelerate the sepa- 
ration of the former colonies.’? 
Merivale, in his Colonisation and 
Colonies, declares that it was owing 
to the want of ‘a nobility and an 
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established Church that England 
found so little support in the day 
of revolution in her ancient colonies, 
and finds so little of substantial 
attachment in those which she still 
possesses.” Not only Pitt, but 
Burke and Wilberforce, had advo- 
cated the creation of hereditary 
titles in Canada. Why were they 
not conferred? and especially why 
were they not conferred in the 
young and plastic period? There 
is no science in which the aphorism 
is more applicable than in polities : 


Just us the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 


It may be said that the creation 
of an hereditary order is not an 
easy task, and one noble lord is 
reported to have said that ‘you 
cannot transplant an oak-tree.’ 
But no great work can be com- 
passed without some difficulty, and 
it is easy to sow an acorn. There 
are always some failures in a young 
plantation, but the risk of them 
does not deter men from planting. 
In creating human institutions 
the same soil exists in all parts of 
the world, especially when the same 
race is in question. In love of dis- 
tinction, moreover, all races are 
alike; for, as has been well re- 
marked, the same passion which is 
displayed in the feather worn by 
the savage glitters in the coronet 
ofanearl. It is not the means for 
the cultivation, but the art of the 
husbandman, that has been wanting; 
and it may be that the neglect has 
existed so long that the soil has 
been engrossed exclusively and in- 
eradicably by the present occupants. 

It is certainly not too soon, 
though it may be too late, to adopt 
the principle which Pitt desired to 
apply in Canada. He who wishes 
to apply it there, or elsewhere, 
must be great enough to despise the 
bickerings of the ignoble and un- 
reflecting. 


The object is great; to create 


2 Parliamentary Debates, 1799. 
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abroad copies ofthe mother country : 
not only her activity in every-day 
life, her commercial enterprise, but 
of her still wholesome veneration 
for the truly noble in her history, 
the happy combination by which, 
while foremost in material progress, 
she has clung to ‘reverence, that 
angel of the world;’ not abjectly, 
not conceding, as once in France, 
privileges which exempted nobles 
from taxation, but in a spirit which 
recognises the fact that high duties 
attach to high position, and that to 
the order which continually absorbs 
into its ranks the most illustrious 
merit that appears among the people 
is attached an hereditary grace and 
glory which forms a part of the 
nation’s life. It is for the people 
to be proud of the order, not for the 
order to be proud among the people. 
Idle observers might say that it is 
the age of the House of Lords which 
makes its venerable. The saying 
would of course have some truth in 
it. But it would be truer to say 
that it is its newness. That it is 
which enables it faithfully to reflect 
all that is greatest and best among 
the people, and thus to command 
their concurrence, not in a spirit of 
subjection, but of satisfaction. Com- 
paratively the order is new, for the 
bulk of it is of modern creation ; and 
great as are some of the names 
linked with the distant past, and de- 
servedly as they are held in respect, 
they could no more by themselves 
assist in guiding the nation than a 
mummy could command an army. 
In time the old and new are 
blended, and maugre those indivi- 
dualshortcomings or excesses which 
attach to everything human, the 
English aristocracy as a whole com- 
mands respect and admiration at 
home and abroad. Such an insti- 
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tution is subject to many subtle 
influences of which many of its 
members may be but dimly con- 
scious, but to which they instinc- 
tively conform. By reason of its 
hereditary nature it is compelled 
to cast grateful glances upon the 
past, and a soul of honour is be- 
gotten in it which under various 
forms is recognised by and controls 
it. Noblesse oblige is the worldly 
maxim which expresses one part of 
this truth, and in practice we all 
know how worthily many members 
of the English aristocracy act up to 
it. Daily life teems with instances 
in which good works of every kind 
are encouraged and shared in by 
our hereditary great ones, locally as 
well as in the larger world of 
politics. There are names in it 
associated throughout the world 
with noble and benevolent enter- 
prise. The wildest enthusiast for 
democracy could not say that such 
an order exists in vain. 

But if this be so, and if in addi- 
tion to this there are great social 
advantages attaching to orders and 
degrees among men, if in England 
great merit can emerge and win 
distinction and assume the trusts 
and duties which belong to it, why 
are Englishmen in a colony to be 
cut adrift from this portion of the 
English Constitution ? Why is the 
‘civis Romanus sum’ to mean one 
thing in one part of the realm, and 
a totally different thing in another ? 

Once this question was asked, 
and at a critical moment in the 
history of the colony in which he 
lived, by one of the ablest of ‘her 
sons born under the English flag in 
a far-off clime. ‘Why,’ said Mr. 
W. C. Wentworth,’ in New South 
Wales (in debate upon the Bill 
for establishing the existing Con- 


* He proposed that in order to form an Upper House there should be an hereditary 
order (of baronets), the Crown having the option of annexing to the titles of the first 
patentees a seat for life in the House, and that there should be conferred upon the 
original patentees and their descendants (inheritors of their titles) a power to select a 
certain number of their order, to form, in conjunction with the original patentees then 
living, the Upper House of Parliament. 
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stitution in that colony), ‘if titles 
are open to all at home, should 
they be denied to the colonists ? 
Why should such an institution as 
the House of Lords (which is an 
integral part of the British Consti- 
tution) be shut out from us P’ 

But the work of Secretaries of 
State, the followers but not the 
heirs of William Pitt, had been too 
well done to enable Mr. Wentworth 
to carry his proposition. Though 
unanswered, he was outvoted, and 
it has remained for a succeeding 
Secretary of State to give point to 
Wentworth’s complaint by gibing 
at the growth of the vigorous young 
plant of democracy. 

There is one very sad aspect of 
the case to which Mr. Wentworth 
did not point, but which during 
the lapse of twenty years has added 
intensity to his arguments. He 
adverted to the advantages accruing 
from the existence of a body whose 
fortune, birth, leisure, and the 


superior education which these ad- 


vantages superinduce, would supply 
elements for the formation of an 
Upper House, modelled, as far 
as circumstances admitted, upon 
the analogies of the British Consti- 
tution. 

He spoke in vain, but subsequent 
events have shown that the good 
he endeavoured to acquire for his 
country had many sides, and that 
the rejection of his proposition 
carried with it the seeds of a social 
as well as political bane. 

The vulgar objection to absentee- 
ism has, no doubt, something in it. 
It is in some sort an evil that 
absentees spend abroad the money 
which they might spend at home. 
But there is a deeper defect than 
the one which is based on the ar- 
gument of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Means and leisure, unpro- 
vided with a congenial sphere at 
home, will make wings to them- 
selves, and flee to the clime where 
they can command it. The conse- 
quence is that from every colony 
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there is an exodus of that very class 
whose presence would most conduce 
to its welfare. The graces and ame- 
nities (which foster and include 
much of the charity) of life can be 
found abundantly elsewhere, but 
the colony is deprived of the insti- 
tutions around which they cluster. 
What is more natural—nay, in- 
evitable—than that numbers of 
those who ought to be amongst the 
most forward in all works which pro- 
mote the arts, the literature, the social 
charms of society in a colony, should 
betake themselves to the mother 
country, where various elements 
combine to afford them what they 
seek? And see what an envious 
gap you create when you withdraw 
from a young community a large 
part of those whose fortunes and 
leisure invite them, under fair con- 
ditions, to take their share in 
shaping its future! What do you 
leave behind ?—Society shorn of all, 
or nearly all, of those who ought 
to be its chief ornament. A different 
form of society from that which is 
natural to an Englishman is forced 
upon him, and forced upon him not 
by the imperious growth of things 
around him, but by the drowsy 
negligence of the watchmen whose 
duty it was to guard the inte- 
rests of England and Englishmen 
throughout the Queen’s dominions. 
In time, without doubt, the colony 
will contain so many of the leisure 
class, bound by ties of kindred or 
affinity to the soil, that a great pro- 
portion of them will be unable to 
flee away in search of what is de- 
nied to them at home. An ‘upper 
ten thousand’ will arise, as in 
America; but they will be as there, 
as regards usefulness to their coun- 
try, like the cherubs of the story, 
who, when invited to sit down, re- 
plied, ‘ Nous n’avons pas de quoi.’ 
For the special good which such 
a class might render there will be 
no more field than in America; and 
platitudes will be spoken about the 
tendency to democracy in modern 
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time—about the folly of statesmen 
in colonies, &c.—about everything 
except that which will have been 
the main cause of the mischief,— 
the fact that, since the time of Pitt, 
blind watchmen have sat in the 
watch-tower.from which the coming 
of the mischief might have been 
foreseen. 


This is the excellent foppery of the 
world! that when we are sick in fortune 
(often the result of our own behaviour), we 
make guilty of our disasters the sun, the 
moon, and the stars; as if we were villains 
by necessity; fools by heavenly compul- 
sion; ... and all that we are evil in, by 
a Divine thrusting on. 

And ‘thus we play the fools with the 
time, and the spirits of the wise sit in the 
clouds and mock us. 


Some consciousness of the de- 
fects of past times, it may be said, 
has of late been manifested by the 
watchmen of the day ; the old order 
of St. Michael and St. George 
having been remodelled, and colo- 
nists having been largely admitted 
within its precincts. 

How would those who assert that 
this remedy is sufficient, that this de- 
vice supplies all that is required to 
establish orders of rank in a colony, 
be satisfied if the hereditary orders 
of England were swept away, and 
none but personal and perishable 
distinctions left in her society? To 
ask such a question is enough to 
expose the fallacy. We feel at once 
the palpable absurdity of imagining 
that the personal element alone can 
create in a class of men anything 
equivalent to the deep-seated sense 
of reverence for the greatness of 
the past, the weighty responsibility 
for the deeds of the present, which 
cling to hereditary orders. We 
must know that as in ordinary life 
the accumulation of substance for 
his children is the inducement to toil 
and the comfort to the toiler, so in 
the allied region of building a name 
for his heirs, the temptation and 
reward are before the eyes of every 
founder of a family. 

Can such a motive be deemed 
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unworthy? And, if it be worthy, 
why are Englishmen in a colony to 
be debarred from its advantages ? 

It may be that he who seeks to 
found a family name is sometimes 
led on by motives of vanity, if not 
of self-seeking; that he does not 
speculate at the time on the reflex 
action, of the good he aspires to, on 
the institutions of his country. 

Neither does the man whose in- 
dustry accumulates property for his 
children necessarily reflect upon the 
advantages he confers by adding to 
the national wealth, and that in the 
guardianship it extends to pro- 
perty the State is in the most effec- 
tive manner contributing to swell 
the sources of industry. In the 
labours of each class, a higher law 
than the labourer confesses warps 
his energy to a higher good than 
he dreams of. 

It is for us to admire the divinity 
which thus ‘ shapes our ends,’ and 
not obstinately to deny ourselves 
the fruits of its beneficence. 


Let us examine the subject by 
the light shed upon it by the prac- 


tised colonial statesman whose 
words we have already quoted. 
These were his matured opinions in 
1870: 


Let philosophers deem of it as they may, 
the bestowal of public honours affords one 
of the noblest incentives to public virtue 
which the community has it in its power 
to furnish. And the feeling of possessing 
such honours in common would be specially 
conducive to that sense of nationai unity 
which we wish to foster. We seem, in my 
humble judgment, to have thrown this ad- 
vantage, which was within our reach, de- 
liberately away. We have created a 
colonial order of knighthood, as if to give 
express sanction to the doctrine attributed 
to us by the discontented, that mother 
country and colonies are not to be classed 
together. Every honour which the Crown 
can bestow should be Imperial, in my 
opinion, and open to every subject of the 
Crown, in all its dominions peopled by 
Englishmen. And, in the next place, such 
honours as colonists do enjoy are only be- 
stowed by the Crown (in self-governing 
colonies) on the advice of the Colonial 
Prime Minister, tendered through the Go- 
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vernor. It would be difficult to suggest any 
contrivance calculated to render them less 
valuable. The prime ministerin a colonial 
democracy is the creature of the day. He 
is absolute for his time, but he knows that 
his time is short. He is nearly exempt 
from those national cares and interests to 
which the rulers of a great country are 
subject, and which create titles to public 
honour independent of party. His highest 
concern is to manage well the local affairs 
entrusted to his charge: his lowest, but 
most ordinary and most engrossing, to keep 
his party together, and to hold his place. 
And it is this last purpose, I am afraid, 
which he will have chiefly in view in dis- 
tributing such honours as he can dispose of. 
I speak in the future tense, because the 
conferring colonial honours under respon- 
sible government is as yet too novel an ex- 
periment to admit of more positive com- 
mentary. But I can entertain little doubt 
that the machinery must work in the way 
which I have anticipated. If I were to 
affirm, broadly, that the established usage 
under which the Crown distributes honours 
under the advice of party leaders at home 
as well as in the colonies deadens the public 
appreciation of these chivalrous rewards, 
gives them an ineffaceable stain of vul- 
garity, demoralises patriotic impulse, tends 
to lower even the standard of popular re- 
spect for the Crown itself, I should 
doubtless be charged with gross exaggera- 
tion. But I should appeal to the judgment 
of such as will throw aside inveterate pre- 
possessions, and consider the question with 
impartial philosophy.‘ 


It is no more necessary now than 
when Mr. Merivale wrote to en- 
cumber the argument with specific 
allusions. The subject hardly needs 
illustration. Rajah Brooke long 
ago said of such ephemeral distinc- 
tions as are apportioned to colonists, 
that the fiction that they were con- 
ferred by the Queen hardly made 
them respectable, and the fiction is 
quite as much carried on now as 
then. 

There are, of course, persons 
who will go great lengths to obtain 
even these distinctions, thus at 
least furnishing an argument that 
more permanent distinctions would 
be highly prized ; but this fact does 
not weaken the appeal to impartial 
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* Fortnightly Review, February 1870. 






philosophy which Mr. 
vainly made in 1870. 

It must happen, in the very na- 
ture of things, that the kind of dis- 
tinction hitherto conferred, and the 
course which leads to it, shall cause 
it to be sought by the successful 
adventurer of the hour. It might 
even so chance that a Fenian or 
a Bradlaughite, emigrating to a 
colony enjoying what the Earl of 
Kimberley calls a democratic form 
of government, might be recom- 
mended as a fit subject on whom 
to bestow a colonial honour. A 
less fortunate conspirator, left to 
languish under the care of her 
Most Gracious Majesty, might con- 
sole himself with the reflection 
that his case had been described in 
ancient times : 


Merivale 


Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie 
diadema. 

But what would naturally be the 
thoughts of the loyal subjects in 
the colony where the Queen’s name 
had thus been abused? Would not 
‘patriotic impulses be demoralised, 
and the standard of popular respect 
for the Crown itself be lowered,’ 
if, in order to purchase peace else- 
where, an English minister should 
thus mock the principle for which 
the favours of the Crown must 
exist if they are to benefit the com- 
munity in which they are con- 
ferred ? 

What kind of future can it be 
which is contemplated by men who 
lend themselves to the system which 
Mr. Merivale so thoughtfully con- 
demned ? Or do they not dream 
of a future at all, but content them- 
selves with thinking that to-morrow 
will be as yesterday, and that, in 
politics at any rate, the morrow 
must take care of itself? 

Whether they think of it or not, 
there is a portentous future before 
them. The responsibility for it 
rests upon some more than others, 
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and chiefly upon the watchmen of 
the day. 

On the question of whether they 
are blind watchmen or not, much 
of that future must depend. It 
may colour the fortunes not only 
of colonies, but of their fatherland. 

Speaking of the causes which 
led to the severance of the Ameri- 
can colonies, Professor Smyth told 
his Cambridge listeners : 


Our young Members of Parliament were 
probably oceupied only with their dress, 
their equipage, and their clubs ; our country 
gentlemen with their game laws, and their 
expected relief from the land-tax; and 
they all, young and old, left the affairs of 
the nation to those wiser heads, which they 
somewhat rashly supposed must, of course, 
be found in the Cabinet.$ 


Human nature remains the same. 
National prosperity (however in- 
securely based) averts the atten- 
tion of mankind from the beginnings 
of things which contain the seeds 
of danger to the community. The 
immediate present seems so large 
and real, the problematical evil so 
dim and doubtful, that the majority 
can see little except that which is 
upon and about them. 

Yet if, by apathy, by over-ween- 
ing confidence in the present, by 
perhaps a low-born jealousy in some 
high-born minds, by incapacity to 
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read in the past the elements of the 
future, by the same faults in one 
generation which Professor Smyth 
deplored in another, by any of the 
vices or follies which leave duties 
undone, the powers that be shrink 
from according to colonies the full 
meed of their birthright, there may 
come a time they deem not of— 
there may come a time when 
Englishmen on British soil shall be 
outnumbered by Englishmenabroad 
in the world, when the minority of 
the race shall remain with thé graces 
of hereditary rank, and amongst 
that minority a feeling may arise 
and grow into conviction that if 
their countrymen abroad can govern 
themselves without hereditary orders 
it would be easy for Englishmen so 
to do at home. 

Evertere domos totas optantibus ipsis, Di 

faciles. 

Then it might be found that the 
apathy, the want ofan enlarged 
spirit of patriotism, which denied 
their birthright to colonies, had 
really been sapping the foundations 
on which the character of England’s 
own national life rested ; and that 
in refusing to colonies the com. 
mencement of hereditary rank, our 
blind watchmen had provided for 
its discontinuance at home. 


5 Smyth’s Cambridge Lectures. 





‘JUNIUS’ AND HIS TIME. 


HE frequent reference that has 
lately been made to the name 

and writings of Junius leads us to 
imagine that a brief review of the 
subject may not be uninteresting. 
It is not very long since a periodi- 
cal appeared under the name of 
Junius, and adopting a motto from 
one of his letters, while still more 
recently we have had his name re- 
peatedly introduced into a remark- 
able criminal trial, now, let us hope, 
consigned to eternal oblivion. Two, 
at least, of the principal actors in 
this trial may still be slightly iden- 
tified with the enquiry. From one 
we are promised a judicial analysis 
of the evidence bearing upon the 
question of authorship; the other 
has taken a passage from Junius as 
a motto for a newspaper which as- 
pires, we may presume, to be the 
modern exponent of his ideas. Last 
month, moreover, we presented to 


the readers of this Magazine Mr. 
Disraeli in the character, 1t might 
be said, of Junius Junior, as the 
author of Letters of Runnymede. 
The author of the Letters of Junius 
is known to have written under 
many signatures besides the one he 


has made so famous. The first 
letter that can be traced to his pen 
is dated April 28, 1767, and signed 
*Poplicola,’ the last is dated May 12, 
1772, and signed ‘Nemesis;’ and 
during the intervening five years, 
the signatures Lucius, Brutus, Atti- 
cus, Mnemon, Vindex, and many 
others, were attached to letters 
which have been identified as his 
production. 

These miscellaneous letters, as 
well as a number of private letters 
to the printer, are all to be found 
in Woodfall’s edition of Junius’s 
works. Many of them display great 
ability, and are well worth perusal, 


but it is not to these fugitive epistles 
that we now wish to direct attention. 
It was not these, but the letters 
signed ‘Junius,’ that so powerfully 
influenced the public mind during 
the brief space for which they ap- 
peared. It was the letters signed 
‘Junius’ that so exasperated the 
ministry and the monarch, and so 
delighted the enemies of the court. 
It was these that the unknown and 
mysterious author himself collected 
and arranged, and dedicated to the 
English nation. And it was on 
these that he rested his hope of 
future fame, and of remembrance 
‘when kings and ministers are 
forgotten, when the force and di- 
rection of personal satire is no 
longer understood, and when mea- 
sures are only felt in their remotest 
consequences.’! 

It may be as well for us to state 
at the outset, that we have no in- 
tention whatever to perplex our 
readers by attempting to penetrate 
the cloudsof mystery whichsurround 
the authorship of these letters. If 
this mystery still remains unex- 
plored—if this question of author- 
ship is still undetermined— it is 
certainly not for want of interest in 
the investigation. Few enquiries 
of a personal character have given 
rise to so much controversy and 
conjecture. At one time it would 
seem to have been the favourite 
amusement of a certain class of 
writers to propound new theories 
on this subject and construct more 
or less plausible arguments in their 
support. Scarcely a single person 
of any note in politics or literature, 
known to have handled a pen while 
the Letters of Junius were being 
published, but was named as their 
author by some ingenious theorist. 
Edmund Burke, John Wilkes, Lord 


1 Dedication to the English Nation. 
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Chatham, Major-General Lee, Hugh 
Macaulay Boyd, William Gerard 
Hamilton, Lord George Sackville, 
and a host of minor celebrities, were 
each, in turn, accredited with their 
production. As, unfortunately, most 
of the theories of these speculative 
scribblers were mere reckless con- 
jectures, without a basis even of 
probability to rest upon, they did 
but little to settle the question of 
authorship, only succeeding, in fact, 
in many cases, in proving the folly 
of their originators. Lord Byron, 


in that clever, but irreverent, poem, 
The Vision of Judgment, ridicules 
these conflicting theories by himself 
propounding one, which, he says, he 
had hitherto kept secret 


For fear 
Of doing people harm about the throne 
And injuring some minister or peer. 


His theory is 


That what Junius we are wont to call, 

Was really, truly, nobody at all! 
And in support of this theory, he 
recites the indisputable fact that 
many books have been written 
without brains, and asks why it 
should be more unreasonable to 
suppose them written without 
hands. 

In the year 1816, however, nearly 
fifty years after the first of these 
letters was published, a work ap- 
peared, entitled ‘The Identity of 
Junius with a distinguished living 
character established,’ in which the 
writer sought to prove that Sir 
Philip Francis, whose name, until 
then, had never been mentioned in 
connection with them, was the au- 
thor of the letters of Junius. Of 
this work, Sir James Macintosh, 
writing in the Edinburgh Review of 
that date, says: ‘That it proves Sir 
Philip to be Junius, we will not 
affirm, but this we can safely assert, 
- that it accumulates such a mass of 
circumstantial evidence as renders 
it extremely difficult to believe he 
is not; and that if so many coinci- 
dences shall be found to have misled 
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us in this case, our faith in all con- 
clusions drawn from proofs of a 
similar kind may henceforth be 
shaken.’ But vircumstantial evi- 
dence is notoriously unreliable, and 
as not a particle of direct evidence 
has ever been brought to light, 
the problem must, toa great extent, 
be considered as still unsolved, 
Junius himself, in dedicating his 
letters to the English nation, says : 
‘If I am a vain man, my gratifi- 
cation lies within a narrow circle, 
I am the sole depositary of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me.’ 
And although a hundred years have 
passed away since these words were 
written, and, during that hundred 
years, the most persevering and 
determined attempts have been 
made to solve the mystery, we are 
compelled to admit that the labours 
of a century have been unsuccessful, 
and that the motto of Junius, Stat 
nominis umbra, is as true of him 
now as it was then ;—he still stands 
‘ the shadow of a name.’ 

In looking back to the labours 
and literature of a past generation, 
it is impossible correctly to appre- 
ciate their value and importance 
unless we have a clear understand- 
ing of the times in which the actors 
lived, and the circumstances by 
which they were surrounded. The 
modifying effect of circumstances is 
so great, that without taking them 
into account, no estimate of the 
merit of an undertaking can pretend 
to completeness. The same action 
which, at one time, is insignificant 
and unimportant, may be repeated 
under circumstances which make it 
heroic; the same performance which, 
though blundering and imperfect, 
stamps its author with immortality, 
may be repeated with scientific pre- 
cision, and neither receive nor de- 
serve a moment’s notice. Divested 
of its attendant circumstances, and 
considered simply as the sailing of 
a few ships from a port in Europe 
to a port in America, the famous 
voyage of Columbus dwindles into 
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absolute insignificance. That pas- 
sage which cost him months of 
anxious toil is now being constantly 
completed in less than a fortnight. 
Yet, while no one dreams of chro- 
nicling the names or actions of 
the captains of our fastest ocean- 
steamers, the voyage of Columbus 
has for nearly four centuries been 
renowned throughout the world. 

In entering the field of retrospec- 
tive politics, this acquaintance with 
surrounding circumstances is ren- 
dered especially necessary by the 
exceptional rapidity with which po- 
litical events are effaced from the 
publicrecollection. Thevisible work 
of a politician is temporary and evan- 
escent,and seldom long survives him. 
He labours, perhaps, to effect the fall 
of a ministry, and by his success 
preserves his country from great 
disasters. But history takes no 
note of the averted perils, and his 
labours and reputation are soon 
alike forgotten. So it is with the 
satirist who attacks or defends him. 
Together they share a momentary 
popularity, and together they sink 
into oblivion. That the Letters 
of Junius have not been thus for- 
gotten may be partly accounted for 
by the intense interest felt for so 
long in the question of authorship. 
But there can be little doubt that 
their intrinsic merit, as admitted 
models of composition, has chiefly 
preserved them from neglect. While, 
however, the satire has lived, many 
of the persons and events with 
which it deals are already almost 
forgotten ; we shall therefore make 
no apology for briefly recalling these 
events to the readers’ recollection. 

When, in the year 1760, George 
the Third succeeded his grandfather 
as sovereign of the British Empire, 
he ascended the throne under far 
more favourable auspices than most 
of his predecessors. Under the able 
administration of Pitt—afterwards 
Earl of Chatham—England was 
prosperous at home and successful 
abroad. The new king bimself 
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was very popular, and everything 
seemed to promise a reign of hap- 
piness and tranquillity. Junius, in 
his celebrated letter to the king, thus 
reminds him of these pleasing an- 
ticipations: ‘You ascended the 
throne with a declared, and, I doubt 
not, a sincere resolution of giving 
universal satisfaction to your sub- 


jects. You found them pleased with 


the novelty of a young prince, 
whose countenance promised even 
more than his words; and loyal to 
you, not only from principle, but 
passion. It was not a cold profes- 
sion of allegiance to the first ma- 
gistrate, but a partial, animated 
attachment to a favourite prince, 
the native of their country. They 
did not wait to examine your con- 
duct, nor to be determined by expe- 
rience; but gave you a generous 
credit for the future blessings of 
your reign, and paid you in advance 
the dearest tribute of their affec- 
tions.’ Another writer of the period 
aptly quotes the words of a then 
living poet, and applies them to the 
same smiling prospect. 

Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr 

blows, 

While, proudly riding o’erthe azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the 

helm, 

Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s 
sway, 

That, hushed in grim repose, expects his 
evening prey. 

Unfortunately, the poet’s fore- 
boding of inpending evil was no less 
appropriate than his description of 
present prosperity, for a very short 
time sufficed to convert loyalty at 
home into discontent and fury, 
and success abroad into defeat and 
disaster. 

This unhappy alteration was 
mainly due to the course of action 
adopted and persisted in by the king 
himself. Instead of reigning as a 
constitutional monarch, by the 
advice of responsible ministers, 
he carried out what was in fact a 
system of personal government. He 
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looked upon his ministers as sub- 
ordinate officers, whose duty was 
simply to execute his instructions, 
and no sooner did they attempt to 
act upon their own convictions in 
opposition to his plans or prejudices 
than their dismissal was instantly 
determined upon. An enormous 
Civil List of eight hundred, and 
afterwards nine hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, enabled him, by 
a skilful distribution of pensions 
and patronage, if not by direct 
bribery, to secure on most occasions 
the requisite parliamentary ma- 
jority. Butalthough the splendour, 
and consequently the expenses of 
the court were continually diminish- 
ing, even this immense revenue was 
found insufficient for the king’s re- 
quirements, and in eight years alone 
considerably more than a million 
sterling was voted by parliament to 
pay off the debts upon the Civil 
List. 

When once the king had deter- 
mined upon a course of action, all 
the influence his wealth and station 
could give him was employed in its 
support. Promises and threats— 
entreaties and commands—intrigue 
and corruption—all in turn were 
brought to bear upon the unlucky 
individuals he had fixed upon as his 
instruments, And if these resources 
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failed, he took refuge in a dogged 
and apparently invincible obstinacy, 
declaring that he would resign his 
crown rather than relinquish his 
purpose.2 

Two days after the king’s acces- 
sion to the throne, his late governor, 
Lord Bute, was sworn a member of 
the Privy Council and introduced 
into the cabinet. Shortly afterwards, 
Pitt, who had still remained at the 
head of the Government, finding his 
influence in the cabinet gone, re- 
signed his office, and his example 
was ultimately followed by most of 
his colleagues. Amidst considerable 
public indignation, Lord Bute, to 
whom the odious epithet ‘The 
King’s Favourite ’ was applied, now 
took upon himself the nominal, as 
well as the actual leadership. His 
term of office was very short. Dis- 
gusted, as it would seem, at the 
increasing unpopularity of his 
measures and himself, he suddenly 
retired from his post, greatly to the 
surprise of the whole nation. He 
was succeeded in his position as 
First Lord of the Treasury by Mr. 
George Grenville, one of the few 
members of Pitt’s cabinet who had 
remained in office under the new 
premier. 

Mr. Grenville—of whose adminis- 
tration Pitt said ‘that every capital 


* The following extracts from the king’s letters to Lord North, then First Lord of the 
Treasury, will be sufficient to show that the foregoing statements are by no means 


exaggerated, 


The complete letters (with a number of others) may be found in the 


Appendix to Lord Brougham’s ‘ Life of Lord North,’ published among his Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen who' flourished in the Time of George III, 


April 21, 1775. 
to be grateful. 
March 15, 1778. 


‘I consent to Sir Wat. Will™ being Lieut* of Merioneth if he means 
If otherwise, favours granted to Persons in opposition is not very politic.’ 
‘ Having said this, I will only add, to put before your eyes my most 





inmost thoughts, that no advantage to my Country nor personal danger to myself can 
make me address myself to Lord Chatham or to any other branch of opposition. 
Honestly, I would rather lose the Crown I now wear than bear the ignominy of possessing 
it under their shackles.’ 

March 16, 1778. ‘I solemnly declare that nothing shall bring me to treat personally 
w" L* Chatham.’ 

March 18, 1778. ‘Rather than be shackled by these desperate. men (if the nation will 
not stand by me) I will rather see any form of Goy' introduced into this Island, and lose 
my Crown, than wear it as a disgrace.’ 

June 22,1779. ‘ Before I hear of any man’s readiness to come into Office, I will expect 
to see it signed under his hand that He is resolved to keep the Empire entire; and that 
no troops shall consequently be withdrawn from thence,’ nor Independence ever allowed.’ 
' j,e. From America. 
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measure adopted by it was entirely 
wrong ’—only remained at the head 
of affairs a little more than two 
years, but short as was the duration 
of this unfortunate Government, 
during its term of power the seeds 
were sown of nearly all the evils 
which for twenty years following 
convulsed and distracted the em- 
pire. 

A few days after its formation, 
during the parliamentary recess, the 
house of John Wilkes was entered, 
and his papers seized, by the au- 
thority of a general warrant issued 
and signed by Lord Halifax, a 
member of the cabinet. 

This Wilkes, who afterwards 
became the centre of a great con- 
stitutional agitation, was a man of 
notoriously immoral character, and 
so remarkably repulsive in personal 
appearance, that he was described 
by his contemporaries as ‘the 
ugliest man in England.’ He had 
spent a considerable fortune in dis- 
sipation, and then taken to politics, 
and, at the time to which we are 
alluding, was member of Parliament 
for Aylesbury, and writer and 
publisher of a stinging periodical 
‘called The North Briton. For 
some time the authorities took no 
notice of this publication, but on 
the appearance of the 45th number, 
which contained what was alleged 
to be a personal attack on the king, 
charging him with affirming a 
direct falsehood in his speech from 
the throne, the proceedings referred 
to were taken. 

At the same time that Wilkes’s 
papers were seized, his person was 
demanded, but he refused to sur- 
render himself, on account of the 
general terms in which the warrant 
was drawn; the warrant simply 
instructing the messengers ‘to 
make strict and diligent search for 
the authors and printers of a certain 
seditious and treasonable paper en- 
titled No. 45 of The North Briton; 
and them, or any of them, being so 
found, to apprehend and secure, 
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together with their papers, and to 
bring them in safe custody to be 
examined and further dealt with 
according to law.’ On the follow- 
ing day, however, he was forcibly 
removed and taken to the office of 
the Secretary of State, and from 
thence committed to the Tower. In 
obedience to a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, the next day he was brought 
up before the Court of Common 
Pleas, where the case was heard, 
but not decided until five days 
later. The decision of the Court 
being then delivered by Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt (afterwards Lord 
Camden), Wilkes was discharged 
from custody on the ground of his 
privilege as a member of parlia- 
ment, 

On the meeting of parliament 
some months afterwards, a message 
from the king on the subject having 
been read by Mr. Grenville, the 
House of Commons proceeded to 
take the matter into consideration, 
and, after a violent debate, passed a 
resolution declaring the paper in 
question to be a false, scandalous, 
and seditious libel, and ordering it 
to be burnt by the common hang- 
man. Mr. Wilkes then made a 
formal complaint of his arrest, as a 
breach of privilege, and a day was 
fixed for its investigation. After 
several adjournments, and in spite 
of strong protests from Pitt and 
other members, the House ulti- 
mately resolved, by a majority of 
125 votes, that privilege of parlia- 
ment did not extend to cases of 
libel. Thus, to gratify the resent- 
ment of the court against an in- 
dividual member, the House of 
Commons attempted precipitately 
to decide an important constitu- 
tional question, and _ recklessly 
abandoned one of its own estab- 
lished privileges. 

These arbitrary proceedings had 
the natural effect of gaining for 
Wilkes the reputation of a political 
martyr. He became immensely 
popular; so that when the Sheriffs 
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of London attempted to burn the 
obnoxious paper in the manner 
prescribed by the House of Com- 
mons, it was rescued by the mob 
from the hands of the executioner, 
the peace officers were attacked, 
and the Sheriffs themselves put in 
danger of their lives. 

Notwithstanding the votes and 
resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons, which the law courts treated 
as so much waste paper, Wilkes 
brought an action against the Earl 
of Halifax for seizing his papers, 
and obtained a verdict for 1,000. 
damages, and full costs. This case 
also was tried before Lord Chief 
Justice Pratt, who now, in his 
charge to the jury, declared his 
opinion that general warrants were 
illegal. 

A month or two after this trial, 
the House of Commons, after hear- 
ing evidence on the subject, and 
after a long and vehement debate, 
passed a further resolution, declar- 
ing ‘That Jobn Wilkes, Esq., was 
guilty of writing and publishing 
the paper entitled The North Briton, 
No. 45, and that for this offence he 
be expelled from his seat in this 
House.’ Various actions for libel 
were then commenced against 
Wilkes, but in the meantime he 
had left the country. As he 
refused or neglected to appear in 
answer to the summons of the 
court, he was outlawed. 

In justice to Wilkes it should be 
borne in mind that he himself uni- 
formly disclaimed any intention of 
personally attacking the king. He 


maintained that in criticising the 
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speech from the throne, he was 
attacking, not the king, but the 
ministers who were supposed to 
be his responsible advisers; and 
it certainly cannot be denied that 
this view is most in accordance 
with constitutional usage.* 

A short time after the expulsion 
of Wilkes from the House of Com- 
mons, the American Stamp Act was 
passed, imposing a stamp duty upon 
the American colonies for the bene- 
fit of the Home Exchequer. Against 
this Act the colonists protested in 
the strongest terms, and a conflict 
was thus commenced—which was 
destined not to cease until the Bri- 


‘tish Empire had been torn asunder. 


The Grenville administration did 
not long survive this piece of disas- 
trous legislation. It is probable 
that even this ministry hesitated to 
continue the arbitrary policy that 
had been commenced, and that this 
hesitation excited the resentment 
of the king. He determined upon 
the dismissal of the ministers, and 
a trivial dispute on the subject of a 
Regency Bill furnished him with a 
pretext for carrying out his purpose. 

Considerable difficulty was expe- 
rienced in filling up the posts thus 
vacated, but at length a cabinet 
was formed under the leadership 
of the Marquis of Rockingham. It 
soon became evident that the new 
Government declined to follow in the 
footsteps of its predecessor. Mea- 
sures were introduced and carried, 
repealing the American Stamp Act, 
and in several other instances re- 
versing the line of policy recently 
pursued. The citizens at home 


* It is curious to notice that, about seven years later, an attack of an exactly similar 
kind was made upon part of a royal speech which referred to a dispute then pending 


with Spain. ‘There never was,’ said the critic, ‘a more odious, a more infamous false- 
hood imposed on a great nation. It degrades the king; it insults the parliament. His 
Majesty has been advised to affirm an absolute falsehood. My Lords, I beg your atten- 
tion, and I hope I shall be understood when I repeat that it is an absolute, a palpable 
falsehood.’ In this case, however, the language was not that of a turbulent, noisy dema- 
gogue, such as Wilkes undoubtedly was, nor was it given to the world through the medium 
of a low, disreputable paper like The North Briton. They are the words of Lord Chatham, 
a statesman who, for years, had felt the sobering effect of great responsibilities, and they 
were spoken, and spoken with impunity, within the calm and classic precincts of the 
House of Lords, 
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and colonists abroad began to hope 
that the evil days of arbitrary 
aggression were over, and that the 
legislature and the people need no 
longer look upon each other as foes. 
Unfortunately, the lucid interval 
afforded by the Rockingham admi- 
nistration was as brief as it was 
beneficial. Throughout the whole of 
its existence, the Government was 
secretly opposed by the court and 
the court party; but during the 
debates on the Bill repealing the 
Stamp Act this opposition assumed 
a more and more decided character, 
until at length, after a term of office 
lasting barely twelve months, the 
ministers were dismissed, and, for 
the fifth time since the commence- 
ment of the parliament and the 
reign, a new Government was 
formed. 

The Duke of Grafton was placed 
at the head of this Government, but 
its members were selected and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Pitt, now raised to 
the peerage under the title of Karl 
of Chatham. Mr. Pitt chose for 
himself the office of Lord Privy Seal, 
but was soon, by a painful mental 
malady, totally incapacitated from 
taking any part in the delibera- 
tions of the cabinet. During his 
lengthened illness his colleagues 
adopted and carried out measures 
in direct contradiction to his well- 
known views. With astounding 
folly, they renewed the attempt to 
impose taxes on the American colo- 
nists, arousing again the storm of 
opposition which for a time had 
died away, but which now became 
more and more furious with cach 
recurring provocation. 

In the year following the passing 
of this Act, parliament was dis- 
solved, its legal term of existence 
having about expired. The coun- 
try was soon in the midst of a 
fiercely contested general election. 
Bribery was practised to an alarm- 
ing extent, and party feeling ran 
exceptionally high. To add to the 
excitement, Wilkes suddenly re- 
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appeared upon the political scene, 
and presented himself as a candidate 
for the representation of the City of 
London. Received with open arms 
by the mob, he was nevertheless re- 
jected at the poll; but, nothing 
daunted by his failure, he proceeded 
to contest the County of Middlesex, 
and was there elected member by a 
large majority. In the meantime, 
having surrendered himself to the 
jurisdiction of the Court of King’s 
Bench, he obtained a reversal of his 
outlawry ; but the verdicts in the 
various actions for libel that had 
been brought against him being now 
affirmed, he was sentenced by Lord 
Chief Justice Manstield to two 
years’ imprisonment, a fineof 1,00ol., 
and to find security for hs good 
behaviour for seven years. Enraged 
at the severity of this sentence, 
the mob rescued Wilkes from the 
officers and carried him in triumph 
through the City, and it was only 
his earnest entreaties that restrained 
them from further outrages. At 
midnight, when the mob had dis- 
persed, Mr. Wilkes again sur- 
rendered himself to the custody 
of the marshals of the King’s Bench. 

When the new parliament met, 
a month or two after these occur- 
rences, large crowds of people as- 
sembled in the neighbourhood of the 
King’s Bench, expecting to see the 
member for Middlesex go up to the 
House of Commons. After waiting 
in vain for some time, the mob 
began to grow impatient and dis- 
orderly, and, ultimately, the Riot 
Act was read, the military fired on 
the people, and more than twenty 
persons were killed or wounded at 
the first charge. After avery short 
session, Parliament adjourned until 
the following November. 

During the recess, a letter from 
Lord Weymouth, Secretary of State, 
thanking the magistrates for their 
conduct in the late proceedings, fell 
into the hands of Wilkes, who im- 
mediately published it, with an in- 
dignant and spirited preface. On 
AA 
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the meeting of parliament, Lord 
Weymouth complained of this as 
a breach of privilege, upon which 
the House of Commons, obediently 
imitating its predecessor, resolved 
that this preface was ‘an insolent, 
scandalous, and _ seditious libel.’ 
This resolution was followed up by 
a further one, carried by a large 
majority, by which Wilkes was ex- 
pelled the House. The latter of 
these resolutions soon gave rise to 
an awkward complication, for, on a 
writ being issued for a new elec- 
tion, Mr. Wilkes was a second time 
returned with the greatest unani- 
mity. The House now resolved 
‘That Mr. Wilkes, having been 
once expelled, is incapable of sitting 
in the same parliament, and that 
the election is therefore void.’ The 
Middlesex electors, however, per- 
sisted in their choice, and a third 
time Wilkes was returned to par- 
liament. The House of Commons 
was equally determined, and again 
the election was declared void. 

It became evident that something 
must be done to end this unseemly 
contest. Either the House of Com- 
mons must retreat from the undig- 
nified and unconstitutional position 
it had assumed, and thus acknow- 
ledge the folly of its late decisions, 
or it must resolve on still more dar- 
ing measures against the refractory 
constituency. Unfortunately, in 
spite of the warnings of some of its 
ablest members, the House of Com- 
mons chose the latter alternative. 
Mr. Luttrell, a member of the House, 
was induced to resign his seat and 
contest the election for Middlesex 
with Mr. Wilkes, being assured 
that, under any circumstances, he 
should be the sitting member. A 
fourth election was held, in which 
Wilkes obtained 1,243 votes and 
Luttrell 296; the Sheriffs of Mid- 
dlesex accordingly returned Mr. 
Wilkes as the member. Mr. Lat- 
trell then, as previously arranged, 
petitioned the House, and, after a 
violent debate, was declared ‘ duly 
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elected,’ although he had really 
been rejected by the constituency by 
a majority of more than four votes 
to one. 

It will readily be imagined that 
these prolonged proceedings against 
Wilkes greatly added to his popu- 
larity and intensified the feelings of 
rage that had long existed against 
the Government. Both in and out 
of parliament, their conduct was 
assailed in the bitterest terms; the 
whole nation was roused to a pitch 
of exasperation almost amounting 
to frenzy ; and the English language 
was ransacked and exhausted for 
opprobrious epithets to hurl at the 
obnoxious ministers. 

In the midst of this feverish, tur- 
bulent excitement, the first of the 
Letters of Junius appeared. The 
farce of the so-called election of 
Luttrell had not, indeed, been yet 
enacted, but Wilkes was in prison, 
and the arbitrary intentions of the 
Government were sufficiently clear. 
The friends of constitutional freedom 
were indignant and alarmed. Pre- 
paring for the impending struggle, 
they united their forces and closed 
their ranks, and, as the conflict 
grew fiercer, and the battle com- 
menced in real earnest, the mys- 
terious figure of Junius advanced 
into the field and joined in the 
attack. 

In his opening letter Junius in- 
vites the nation to recall the smiling 
prospect with which the reign com- 
menced, and contrast it with the 
gloomy anticipations that now pre- 

vailed. 

After (he says) a rapid succession of 
changes, we are reduced to that state which 
hardly any change can mend. Yet there 
is no extremity of distress which, of itself, 
ought to reduce a great nation to despair. 
It is not the disorder, but the physician ;— 
it is not a casual concurrence of calamitous 
circumstances ;—it is the pernicious hand 
of government, which alone can make a 
whole people desperate. 

After criticising in detail the 
conduct and character of the indi- 
vidual members of the ministry, the 
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writer passes on to notice the harsh 
sentence pronounced on Wilkes by 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. 


The pure and impartial administration 
of justice is, perhaps, the firmest bond to 
secure a cheerful submission of the people, 
and to engage their affections to government. 
It is not sufficient that questions of private 
right or wrong are justly decided, nor that 
judges are superior to the vileness of pecu- 
niary corruption. Jefferies himself, when 
the court had no interest, was an upright 
judge. A court of justice may be subject 
to another sort of bias more important and 
pernicious, as it reaches beyond the interest 
of individuals, and affects the whole com- 
munity. A judge under the influence of 
Government may be honest enough in the 
decision of private causes, yet a traitor to 
the public. When a victim is marked out 
by the ministry, this judge will offer himself 
to perform the sacrifice. He will not scruple 
to prostitute his dignity, and betray the 
sanctity of his office, whenever an avbitrary 
point is to be carried for Government, or the 
resentment of a court to be gratified. 


The letter concludes with a con- 
cise but comprehensive survey of 
the existing state of political affairs. 


This, Sir, is the detail. In one view 
behold a nation overwhelmed with debt ; 
her revenues wasted; her trade declining ; 
the affections of her colonies alienated ; 
the duty of the magistrate transferred to 
the soldiery; a gallant army, which never 
fought unwillingly but against their fellow- 
subjects, mouldering away for want of the 
direction of a man of common abilities and 
spirit; and, in the last instance, the ad- 
ministration of justice become odious and 
suspected to the whole body of the people. 
This deplorable scene admits of but one 
addition,—that we are governed by councils 
from which a reasonable man can expect 
no remedy but poison,—no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of 
Providence, it were possible for us to escape 
a crisis so full of terror and despair, 
posterity will not believe the history of the 
present times. They will either conclude 


that our distresses were imaginary, or that 
we had the good fortune to be governed 
by men of acknowledged integrity and 
wisdom: they will not believe it possible 
that their ancestors could have survived or 
— from so desperate a condition, 
while 


a Duke of Grafton was Prime 
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Minister, a Lord North Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a Weymouth and a Hilsborough 
Secretaries of State, a Granby Commander- 
in-Chief, and Mansfield Chief Criminal 
Judge of the kingdom. 





The series of letters thus com- 
menced continued for exactly three 
years, the first letter being dated 
January 21, 1769, and the last 
January 21,1772. The authorised 
edition, which Junius himself cor- 
rected and revised, and to which he 
contributed a preface and dedica- 
tion, contains, beside this preface 
and dedication, 69 communications. 
This number includes five letters 
from Sir William Draper in reply to 
Junius, and three from the Rev. 
John Horne, and also a number of 
explanatory letters which had been 
published under the signature of 
Philo Junius, but which Junius now 
acknowledged as his own produc- 
tion. 

The whole of the letters appeared 
in the Public Advertiser, the most 
current newspaper of the day, and 
they were generally copied into the 
other daily and evening papers. A 
majority of them were simply ad- 
dressed to ‘The Printer of the 
Public Advertiser,’ but in many cases 
the writer discarded the customary 
forms of newspaper correspondence, 
and, instead of conveying an ac- 
cusation through the medium of 
a third person, headed his letter 
with the name of his antagonist, 
and addressed him personally in 
the plainest possible terms. ‘ His 
Grace* the Duke of Grafton’ 
(then First Lord of the Trea. 
sury), ‘The Right Honourable Lord 
Mansfield’ (Lord Chief Justice), 
‘Sir William Blackstone, Solicitor 
General’ and ‘ His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford,’ were, amongst others, 
thus selected for special attack. 
The opening paragraph of the 
letter to ‘His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford’ will serve to show the 
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pointed directness with which these 
attacks were made. 


My Lord,—You are so little accustomed 
to receive any marks of respect or esteem 
from the public, that if, in the following 
lines, a compliment or expression of applause 
should escape me, I fear you would consider 
it as amockery of your established character, 
and perhaps an insult to your understand- 
ing. You have nice feelings, my Lord, if 
we may judge from your resentments. 
Cautious, therefore, of giving offence where 
you have so little deserved it, I shall leave 
the illustration of your virtues to other 
hands. Your friends have a privilege to 
play upon the easiness of your temper, or 
possibly they are better acquainted with 
your good qualities than Iam. You have 
done good by stealth. The rest is upon 
record. You have still left ample room 
for speculation when panegyrick is ex- 
hausted. 


As might naturally be expected, 
the powerful individuals thus as- 
sailed were anxious to discover 
and punish the author of these 
sweeping denunciations. But the 
extremecaution exercised by Junius, 
and the fidelity of the printer 
to his unknown correspondent, 
effectually baffled all attempts to 
trace his identity. In all communi- 
cations between the printer and 
Junius the greatest possible care 
was taken to preserve the author’s 
secret. Letters from Junius to the 
printer were thrown into his office 
from time to time by some unre- 
cognised hand. The conveyance of 
proofs, etc., fo Junius, while he 
maintained an absolute disguise, 
was a much more difficult matter 
to arrange. The plan adopted 
proved to be a complete success. 
‘Whenever the printer had a letter 
-or parcel for Junius, he advised him 
-of the fact by some preconcerted 
signal’ inserted in his newspaper, 
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and then forwarded the packet to 
the name and address which had 
been previously arranged. This 
name and address was varied from 
time to time: ‘ William Middleton’ 
and ‘John Fretly’ were the two 
names most frequently used—the 
address was generally the bar of 
some coffee house or similar place 
of public resort. By the cordial 
co-operation of the printer, this 
arrangement secured the perfect 
concealment which the author de- 
sired, and the letters accordingly 
continued to appear. 

Nearly a year after the commence- 
ment of the correspondence, a letter 
was published addressed by Junius 
to the king himself. Immediately 
upon its publication, the Attorney- 
General filed a Bill in the Court of 
King’s Bench against Henry Wood- 
fall, the printer of the Public Adver- 
tiser, charging him with ‘uttering a 
false and seditious libel.’ This ac- 
cusation of ‘uttering a false and 
seditious libel’ was now beginning 
to assume an almost amusing fa- 
miliarity. It threatened to become 
as common, and as conveniently 
comprehensive, as the charge of 
witchcraft in the 16th century, or 
the charge of heresy under the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

The law of libel has always been 
the most uncertain branch of English 
jurisprudence. This is, doubtless, 
partly due to defective legislation, 
but to a great extent it arises from 
the essential intangibility of the 
subject itself. To determine where 
liberty of speech degenerates into 
licence, and where that licence de- 
mands the intervention of law— 
to decide where criticism becomes 
abuse, and where abuse developes 





* These signals were inserted among the ‘ notices to correspondents.’ The following 
are specimens of thuse that were employed. In the last two instances the C was 


purposely printed in a peculiar type. 
C in the usual place. 
Letter in the usual place. 


An old Correspondent shall be attended to. 
A Correspondent may rest assured that his directions ever have been, and ever will 


be, strictly attended to. 
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intoslander—to distinguish between 
honest attack and malicious perse- 
cution, are tasks requiring a labo- 
rious minuteness, and a delicate 
nicety of discrimination, which the 
cumbrous machinery of a popular 
parliament can scarcely be expected 
to possess. 

Whatever may be the causes of 
this uncertainty, a constant succes- 
sion of frivolous charges has been 
the inevitable result. In the ab- 
sence of settled maxims and consis- 
tent precedents, decisions have been 
largely influenced by the personal 
predilections of the courts. When 
so much may depend upon an ac- 
cidental preference, no degree of 
intrinsic weakness can make a case 
entirely hopeless. A telling speech 
by a clever barrister—a momentary 
embarrassment on the part of a 
leading witness—or an extra super- 
fine legal quibble in the mind of a 
learned judge, may turn the scale, 
and completely change the jury’s 
verdict, As a natural consequence 
of this extreme elasticity, actions 
are frequently commenced and con- 
tinued on the most absurdly trivial 
grounds. 

In modern times the law of libel 
is chiefly appealed to by over-sen- 
sitive authors whose morbid sus- 
ceptibilities shrink from the touch 
of hostile criticism. In the time of 
Junius an attempt was made to 
employ it as the instrument of the 
court’s resentment. But it may be 
safely asserted that no zealous court 
official, or irrepressible dramatic 
author, ever preferred a charge of 
libel more emphatically baseless and 
unwarranted than the one now in- 
stituted against the printer of the 
Public Advertiser. 

The letter of Junius to the king 
is honourably distinguished from 
the rest of his writings by its tone 
of studied moderation. It is written 
in the spirit, not of a partisan, but 
a patriot sincerely anxious for his 
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country’s welfare. Deeply regret- 
ting the growing disorders of the 
nation, and believing in the possi- 
bility of their instantaneous removal, 
Junius respectfully addresses the 
only person by whom that removal 
could be effected. In language of 


equal earnestness and eloquence he 
entreats the king to throw aside 
the stubborn obstinacy which he so 
long had mistaken for firmness, and 
display a truer dignity by retiring 
from an ignominious contest. 


You have still (he says) an honourable 
part to act. The affections of your subjects 
may still be recovered. But, before you 
subdue their hearts, you must gain a noble 
victory over your own. Discard those little 
personal resentments which have too long 
directed your public conduct. Pardon this 
man* the remainder of his punishment; and, 
if resentment still prevails, make it what 
it should have been long since, an act, not 
of mercy, but of contempt. He will soon 
fall back into his natural station,—a silent 
senator, and hardly supporting the weekly 
eloquence of a newspaper. The gentle 
breath of peace would leave him on the 
surface, neglected and unremoved. It is 
only the tempest that lifts him from his 
place. 

Without consulting your minister, call 
together your whole council. Let it appear 
to the public that you can determine and 
act for yourself. Come forward to your 
people. Lay aside the wretched formalities 
of a king, and speak to your subjects with 
the spirit of a man and in the language of 
a gentleman. Tell them you have been 
fatally deceived. The acknowledgment will 
be no disgrace, but rather an honour, to 
your understanding. Tell them that you 
are determined to remove every cause of 
complaint against your government; that 
you will give your confidence to no man 
who does not possess the confidence of your 
subjects; and leave it to themselves to 
determine, by their conduct at a future 
election, whether or no it be, in reality, the 
general sense of the nation that their rights 
have been arbitrarily invaded by the pre- 
sent House of Commons and the constitu- 
tion betrayed. 

The only passage in the letter 
which could, with the remotest ap- 
proach to accuracy, be described 
as seditious, is the concluding para- 
graph. 


® i.e, Wilkes. 
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The people of England are loyal to the 
house of Hanover, not from a vain prefer- 
ence of one family to another, but from a 
conviction that the establishment of that 
family was necessary to the support of their 
civil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a 
principle of allegiance equally solid and 
rational, fit for Englishmen to adopt, and 
well worthy of your majesty’s encourage- 
ment. We cannot long be deluded by 
nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart, 
of itself, is only contemptible ; armed with 
the sovereign authority, their principles are 
formidable. The prince who imitates their 
conduct should be warned by their example ; 
and, while he plumes himself upon the 
security of his title to the Crown, should 
remember that, as it was acquired by one 
revolution, it may be lost by another. 

But the monarchs of an adopted 
dynasty could surely claim no sacred 
immunity from criticism; and it 
certainly was strangely anomalous 
that a sovereign of the house of 
Hanover should resent so strongly 
an applauding reference to the revo- 
lution to which he owed his throne. 

The indictment against Woodfall 
was tried before Lord Mansfield, 
whose charge to the jury long pre- 
served the case in the public recol- 
lection. There were, he said, only 
two points for their consideration: 
1st—The printing and publishing of 
the paper in question; and 2nd— 
The sense and meaning of it. They 
were simply to determine the ques- 
tion of fact, whether the defendant 
had printed and published a certain 
document, and whether the language 
of that document expressed the 
ideas and referred to the persons 
described by the prosecution, But 
whether that language had a sedi- 
tious tendency, and whether its 
publication was a criminal offence 
punishable by law, were matters 
not within their jurisdiction. In 
other words, they were to declare if 
Woodfall was guilty of ‘ uttering a 
false and seditious libel,’ without 
attempting to consider whether or 
not the letter specified by the pro- 
secution was either false or seditious. 
If they believed that the printing 
and publishing had been proved, 
they were to find the defendant 
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‘ guilty ;’ the judges would then de- 
termine if the law had beeninfringed, 
and what was the penalty attach- 
ing to the infringement. 

The jury were naturally reluctant 
to accept this astounding’ theory, 
which would make their verdictafore- 
gone conclusion, and convert their 
solemn deliberations into a meaning- 
less farce. After many hours’ con- 
sideration they brought in a verdict 
of ‘Guilty of printing and publishing 
only.” The legal import of this 
verdict was rendered so uncertain 
by the insertion of the word ‘ only,’ 
that the case was ultimately dis- 
missed and Woodfall discharged. A 
new trial wasafterwards commenced, 
but the case broke down at an early 
point in consequence of a technical 
omission on the part of the pro- 
secution, and the proceedings were 
never again resumed. 

The prosecution from which the 
Government thus retired hadaccom- 
plished none of the objects for which 
it had been commenced. The printer 
not only escaped unpunished, but 
still continued to publish the ob- 
noxious letters; while the writer 
denounced the ministry and their 
measures at least as vigorously as 
before; the abortive attempt to 
secure his silence itself becoming a 
subject for attack. 

In the course of the three years 
during which the letters appeared, 
their author engaged in the dis- 
cussion of many public questions. A 
dispute with Spain respecting the 
possession of a group of islands in 
the South Atlantic Ocean—a petition 
to the king, under the name of a 
‘remonstrance, from the Cor- 
poration of the City of London—the 
election of Lord Mayor by the same 
Corporation at a peculiarly critical 
and exciting period—were among the 
subjects to which Junius referred. 
But by far the largest portion of his 
writings is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the grave constitutional 
questions raised by the House of 
Commons in the matter of the 
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Middlesex elections. To this subject 
he again and again recurs, and upon 
it he seems to have concentrated 
his utmost abilities. Only a few 
weeks after the ill-fated resolutions 
had passed the House of Commons, 
hecommenced his attack upon them, 
and more than two years later we 
find him still impressing upon his 
readers the immense importance of 
these disastrous decisions. 

That Junius was right in the 
view he took of this question will 
now be universally acknowledged ; 
indeed, it is curious to observe, that 
a future House of Commons, by 
arriving atthe same conclusion, com- 
pletely vindicated the policy of those 
who had attacked its predecessor. 
On May 3, 1782, a resolution was 
carried in the House of Commons : 
—‘ That all the declarations, orders, 
and resolutions of the House re- 
specting the election of John Wilkes, 
Esquire, be expunged from the 
journals of the House, as subversive 
of the rights of the whole body of 
electors in the kingdom.’ Wilkes, 
in the meantime, had been elected 
Lord Mayor of London (in which 
capacity he presented a petition to 
the king on behalf of the City Cor- 
poration), and had also sat for years 
inthe House of Commons as member 
for Middlesex. Itis a singular fact 
that the Duke of Grafton, who, as 
the head of the Government which 
conducted the proceedings against 
Wilkes, was the principal object 
of Junius’s attacks, was also a 
member of Fox’s administration, 
which, thirteen years afterwards, in- 
troduced and carried the resolution 
we have just quoted. 

Although the ultimate triumph 
of the principles for which Junius 
contended was delayed until long 
after his retirement from the scene, 
there can be no doubt that the final 
result was largely attributable to 
his exertions. It was he who, at 
the commencement of the contro- 
versy, did most to enlighten the 
public mind. Resorting to every 
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description of argument, and putting 
the case in every possible point of 
view, he constantly laboured to con- 
vince the nation of the alarming 
nature of the precedent it was 
sought to establish. It was the 
influence of Junius that mainly con- 
tributed to arouse that spirit of re- 
sistance which resulted in the entire 
withdrawal by the House of Com- 
mons of the arbitrary pretensions 
that had been advanced. 

A single extract from the speeches 
of the time will be sufficient to 


“show the extent of the influence 


which Junius possessed. Mr. Burke, 
speaking in the House of Commons, 
thus describes the effect the letters 
produced :— 


How comes this Junius to have broke 
through the cobwebs of the law, and to 
range uncontrolled, unpunished, through 
the land? The myrmidons of the court 
have been long, and are still, pursuing him 
in vain. They will not spend their time 
upon me, or you, or you. No! they disdain 
such vermin when the mighty boar of the 
forest, that has broke through all theirtoils, 
is before them. But what will their efforts 
avail? No sooner has he wounded one, 
than he lays down another dead at his feet. 
For my part, when I saw his attack upon 
the king, I own my blood ran cold. I 
thought he had ventured too far, and there 
was an endof histriumphs. . . . But while 
I expected in this daring flight his final 
ruin and fall, behold him rising still higher 
and coming down souse upon both Houses 
of Parliament. Yes! he did make you his 
quarry, und you still bleed from the wounds 
of his talons. You crouched, and still 
crouch, beneath his rage. Nor has he 
dreaded the terrors of your brow. Sir, he 
has attacked even you,—he has—and I be- 
lieve you have no reason to triumph in the 
encounter. In short, after carrying away 
our royal eagle in his pounces and dashing 
him against a rock, he has laid you pro- 
strate. King, Lords, and Commons, are 
but the sport of his fury. 


It is probable that several causes 
combined to give these letters their 
extraordinary popularity. ‘ The pro- 
found secrecy which enveloped the 
author’s personality excited per- 
petual curiosity and appealed to 
that love of the mysterious which 
is always latent in the human breast; 
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—the daring audacity with which 
the writer attacked the highest 
officers of state startled the public 
into attention ;—while the intense 
interest which was felt in the 
subjects discussed naturally ex- 
tended itself to the writings of those 
who engaged in their discussion. 
But the intrinsic excellence of 
Junius’s style was unquestionably 
the main cause of his remarkable 
success. 

This excellence is so undoubted, 
and so supreme, that scarcely any 


degree of eulogy can be considered: 


extravagant. In epigrammatic con- 
ciseness of language, in keenness of 
satire, and in the eloquence and 
force with which his ideas are ex- 
pressed, Junius has seldom been 
equalled and never surpassed ; while, 
in the possession of a peculiar power 
of compressing into a single ex- 
pression whole volumes of fierce 
hatred or indignant scorn, he stands 
absolutely alone. All the resources 
of a political writer seem to have 
been at his command. Sometimes, 
with exquisite irony, he enumerates 
the many virtues of ‘the best of 
princes,’ or recounts the doughty 
achievements of his ministers; 
sometimes he meets his opponents 
on their own ground, and tears 
theirarguments to tatters; andsome- 
times, bursting into a torrent of 
furious invective, he carries all 
before him, and sweeps his adver- 
saries from the field. But whatever 
weapon he employs for attack or 
defence,—whether he deals in irony 
or sarcasm—in argument or invec- 
tive—he never stoops'to coarseness 
or vulgarity. Imbued with a feeling 
of lofty self-respect, which some- 
times borders upon egotism, his 
language is never inconsistent with 
the dignity of the character he 
assumes. He never descends to mere 
abusive scurrility, or indulges in 
the feeble folly of childish re- 
crimination. 
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If we attempt a somewhat closer 
examination of the literary merits 
of these letters, we find that while 
they possess to an unusual extent 
what may -be called the negative 
virtue of clearness, and also the 
more ambitious and positive excel- 
lences of eloquence and spirit, the 
characteristics by which they are 
most distinguished are aptness of 
repartee, and a singularly vigorous 
and incisive directness of invective. 
In this respect the style was a 
faithful exponent of the author’s 
ideas. Junius was essentially an 
aggressive writer. Like some of 
the ancient Hebrew prophets, whose 
origin and destination are shrouded 
in as complete obscurity, his mission 
was emphatically one of denuncia- 
tion. 

As, however, the subtle shades ot 
meaning and expression which con- 
stitute what we call an author’s 
‘style’ can no more be conveyed 
to the mind by mere description 
than the perfume of the violet or 
the rose could be realised from 
a recital of its chemical ingre- 
dients,—we propose to supplement 
our observations by a few ex. 
tracts from the letters themselves. 
We shall only attempt to illustrate 
the two characteristics which we 
have mentioned as specially con- 
spicuous in the writings of Junius, 
i.e, his readiness of reply, and the 
pointed directness of his invective. 
The first two of the following ex- 
tracts may be taken as exemplifying 
the former, and the last two the 
latter, of these characteristics, al- 
though it is scarcely necessary to 
remind the reader that detached 
passages can give but an approxi- 
mate idea of the merit of a literary 
production. A full appreciation 
can only be guined by a careful 
perusal of the whole. 


Junius to Sir William Draper.? 


An academical education has given you an 








or 
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unlimited command over the most beautiful 
figures of speech.’ Masks, hatchets, racks, 
and vipers, dance through your letters in 
all the mazes of metaphorical confusion. 
These are the gloomy companions of a dis- 
turbed imagination; the melancholy mad- 
ness of poetry, without the inspiration, I 
will not contend with you in point of com- 
position, You are a scholar, Sir William ; 
and, if I am truly informed, you write Latin 
with almost as much purity as English. 
Suffer me, then, for I am a plain unlettered 
man, to continue that style of interrogation 
which suits my capacity, and to which, con- 
sidering the readiness of your answers, you 
ought to have no objection. Even Mr. 
Bingley promises to answer if put to the 
torture. 


To the Printer of the Public 
Advertiser. 


Mr. Horne enlarges with rapture upon 
the importance of his services—the dreadful 
battles which he might have been engaged 
in, and the dangers he has escaped. In 
support of the formidable description he 
quotes verses without mercy. The gentle- 
man deals in fiction, and naturally appeals 
to the evidence of the poets..... He 
talks to us in high terms of the gallant feats 
he would have performed if he had lived 
in the last century. The unhappy Charles 
could hardly have escaped him, But living 
princes have a claim to his attachment and 
respect. Upon these terms there is no 
danger in being a putriot..... It is 
worth observing by what gentle degrees 
the furious, persecuting zeal of Mr. Horne 
has softened into moderation. Men and 
measures were yesterday his objects. To- 
day he confines himself to measures only. 
To-morrow, I presume, both men and mea- 
sures will be forgiven. The flaming patriot, 
who so lately scorched us in the meridian, 
sinks temperately to the west, and is hardly 
felt as he descends. 


To the Duke of Grafton.' 


Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace, or of benefit to the 
public, let me be permitted to consider your 
character and conduct merely as a subject of 
curious speculation. There is something in 
both which distinguishes you not only from 
all other ministers, but all other men; itis 
not that you do wrong by design, but that 
you should never do right by mistake. It 
is not that your indolence and your activity 
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have been equally misapplied, but that 
the first uniform principle, or, if I may call 
it, the genius of your life, should have 
carried you through every possible change 
and contradiction of conduct, without the 
momentary imputation or colour of a virtue; 
and that the wildest spirit of inconsistency 
should never have betrayed yon into a wise 
or honourable action. This, I own, gives 
an air of singularity to your fortune, as well 
as to your disposition. . . . 

The character of the reputed ancestors of 
some men has made it possible for their 
descendants to be vicious in the extreme 
without being degenerate. Those of your 
Grace, for instance, left no distressing 
examples of virtue, even to their legitimate 
posterity; and you may look back with 
pleasure to an illustrious pedigree, in which 
heraldry has not left a single good quality 
upon record to insult or upbraid you. You 
have better proofs of your descent, my 
Lord, than the register of a marriage, or 
any troublesome inheritance of reputation. 
There are some hereditary strokes of 
character by which a family may be as 
clearly distinguished as by the blackest 
features of the human face. Charles the 
First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles 
the Second was a hypocrite of another sort, 
and should have died upon the same scaffold, 
At the distance of a century we see their 
different characters happily revived and 
blended in your Grace. Sullen and severe 
without religion, profligate without gaiety, 
you live like Charles the Second, without 
being an amiable companion ; and, for aught 
I know, may die as his father did, without 
the reputatign of a martyr. 


To the same." 


My Lord, —If nature had given you 
an understanding qualified to keep pace 
with the wishes and principles of your 
heart, she would have made you, perhaps, 
the most formidable minister that ever 
was employed under a limited monarch 
to accomplish the ruin of a free people. 
When neither the feelings of shame, the 
reproaches of conscience, nor the dread of 
punishment, form any bar to the designs of 
a minister, the people would have too much 
reason to lament their condition if they did 
not find some resource in the weakness of 
his understanding. We owe it to the bounty 
of Providence, that the completest depravity 
of the heart is sometimes strangely united 
with a confusion of the mind, which counter- 


*In the letter to which this is a reply, Sir William Draper concludes with the following 
crushing sarcasm: ‘ You bite against a file; cease, viper!’ 
® Letter No. Io. 
” Letter No. 54; in reply to the Rev. John Horne. 
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acts the most favourite principles, and 
makes the same man treacherous without 
art, and a hypocrite without deceiving. 
The measures, for instance, in which your 
Grace’s activity has been chiefly exerted, 
as they were adopted without skill, should 
have been conducted with more than com- 
mon dexterity. But truly, my Lord, the 
execution has been as gross as the design. ... 

It was not inconsistent that you should 
abandon the cause of liberty in another 
country which you had persecuted in your 
own; andin the common arts of domestic cor- 
ruption we miss no part of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s system except his abilities. In this 
humble imitative line you might long have 
proceeded, safeand contemptible. Youmight 
probably never have risen to the dignity of 
being hated, and even have been despised 
with moderation. But it seems you meant 
to be distinguished; and to a mind like 
yours, there was no other road to fame but 
by the destruction of a noble fabrick, which 
you thought had been too long the admira- 
tion of mankind 

Trust not too far to appearances, by 
which your predecessors have been deceived, 
though they have not been injured. Even 
the best of princes may at last discover that 
this is a contention in which everything 
may be lost, but nothing can be gained; 
and as you became minister by accident, 
were adopted without choice, trusted with- 
out confidence, and continued without favour, 
be assured that, whenever an occasion 
presses, you will be discarded without even 
the forms of regret. You will then have 
reason to be thankful if you are permitted 
to retire to that seat of learning which, in 
contemplation of the system of your life, the 
comparative purity of your manners with 
those of their high steward, and a thousand 
other recommending circumstances, has 
chosen you to encourage the growing virtue 
of their youth, and to preside over their 
education. Whenever the spirit of distri- 
buting prebends and bishopricks shall have 
departed from you, you will find that 
learnéd seminary perfectly recovered from 
the delirium of an installation, and, what in 
truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful 
scene of slumberand thoughtless meditation. 
The venerable tutors of the university will 
no longer distress your modesty by propos- 
ing you for a pattern to their pupils. The 
learnéd dulness of declamation: will be 
silent; and even the venal muse, though 
happiest in fiction, will forget your virtues. 


In the absence of positive know- 
ledge as to Junius’s identity, his 
character will always remain a sub- 


ject for speculation. Like a bril- 
liant meteor, he flashed across the 
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political horizon and vanished into 
space, leaving no data upon which 
to base reliable calculations. Hence 
it is obvious that attacks upon him 
must be founded upon mere conjec- 
ture, while attempts at his defence 
must largely rest upon the same 
foundation. The attacks upon the 
character of Junius have been often 
exceedingly capricious and unfair. 
With strange inconsistency, critics 
have abused him in the strongest 
language for expressing himself in 
vigorous terms, and have persist- 
ently misrepresented him in order 
to prove him guilty of misrepre- 
sentation. 

The fact that Junius wrote anony- 
mously has perhaps been made the 
most frequent pretext for impu- 
tations upon his character. But 
the soundness of a principle is 
not affected by the position or 
character of the person by whom 
it is expounded; and a chain of 
reasoning is none the less con- 
clusive, although we cannot trace 
the hand which fabricates and con- 
nects its ingenious links. The fact 
that Junius indulged in personal 
attacks is, therefore, the only ground 
upon which the anonymous charac- 
ter of his writings can be at all 
condemned. 

The law which demands that an 
accuser may be called upon to con- 
front the accused, and to meet him 
face to face without disguise, is so 
obviously founded upon justice that 
in ordinary circumstances it can 
admit of no exception. But it 
cannot be too clearly borne in mind 
that it was in anything but ordi- 
nary circumstances that the letters 
of Junius appeared. Although they 
frequently assumed the form of 
attacks, the letters were really, to 
a great extent, of a strictly defen- 
sive character, and in defensive 
warfare much must be permitted 
to which exception would other- 
wise be taken. An invading army 
seeking, by overwhelming numbers, 
to establish itself in the heart of a 
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neighbouring state, might naturally 
be annoyed at the deadly fire poured 
in upon its ranks from every shel- 
tering rock or tree. Enraged at 
the unexpected slaughter inflicted 
by their unseen assailants, the in- 
vaders might impatiently challenge 
them to emerge from their protect- 
ing concealment. ‘ Come out,’ they 
might tauntingly cry, ‘from behind 
your cowardly entrenchments and 
meet us boldly -in the open field!’ 
But the patriotic citizens would 
wisely answer ‘No! We are de- 
fending our homes and households 
from arbitrary aggression, and we 
will abandon nothing that can assist 
us in our sacred duty. ‘We know 
that our cause is just, but we know 
that our strength is not equal to 
yours, and we will not be betrayed 
into sacrificing, by a foolish bold- 
ness, our last despairing hope of 
arresting your progress.’ 

The attacks of Junius, with few 
exceptions, were precisely of this 
defensive nature. The constitution 
had suffered a daring invasion, and 
Junius, with characteristic energy, 
threw himself into the defence. 
Rightly or wrongly, he believed in 
the existence of a formidable con- 
spiracy to deprive his countrymen 
of those rights which they had 
inherited from their ancestors. 
Rightly or wrongly, he believed the 
contest to be terribly unequal, if 
not entirely hopeless. He saw ar- 
rayed against him the enormous 
influence of the Crown and the 
House of Lords, and he saw that 
the House of Commons, which 
should have been the natural guar- 
dian of the people’s rights, was 
their most eager and conspicuous 
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assailant. Need we wonder that, 
impressed with these ideas, he 
shrank from relinquishing the pro- 
tecting shield of his disguise ? 
When we hear the using of 
strong language imputed to Junius 
as a crime, we must remember that 
in this respect he did not stand 
alone. Politics in his day was no 
holiday amusement, but a fiercely, 
and sometimes savagely, contested 
combat. Politicians did not then 
speak in ‘ bated breath,’ or mildly 
insinuate a contradiction, but 
openly and unsparingly denounced 
their opponents in plain English, 
often setting at naught the require- 
ments both of etiquette and decency. 
Lord North, for instance, was de- 
nounced by Mr. Burke as a State 
Criminal, against whom he had 
actually framed articles of impeach- 
ment, Mr. Fox, speaking of the 
same minister, said that such was 
his opinion of him that he should 
deem it unsafe to be alone with 
him in a room; and, on another 
occasion, referring to his adminis- 
tration, declared that he would 
pursue, even to the scaffold, the 
authors of the public ruin. 
Unfortunately, the character of 
Junius was disfigured by graver 
faults than occasional exuberance 
of language. The deliberate, deter- 
mined malignity with which he 
pursued the objects of his resent- 
ment must always be condemned. 
We may, indeed, find some ex- 
planation, although certainly not an 
excuse, for this implacable animosity 
in the unparalleled excitement which 
at this time prevailed throughout 
political circles.!2 The political 
temperature was at fever heat, and 


® The following incident will show the unexampled intensity to which this political 
excitement attained :—When, in the beginning of the year 1770, Lord Chatham, for the 
first time since his illness, made his appearance in parliament, by an amendment to the 
address in reply to the king’s speech he called attention to the state of the nation, 
referring especially to the proceedings against Wilkes, and concluding his speech with 
the famous declaration ‘ that where law ends, there tyranny begins.’ The eloquence of 
the veteran orator produced at least one striking effect. Lord Camden, although Lord 
Chancellor, and therefore, of course, a member of the Government, rose and supported 
Lord Chatham’s amendment, declaring that he had too long given by his silence a tacit 


assent to measures that he abhorred, and that he would do so no longer. 


His dismissal 
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an almost savage ferocity appears to be unfounded. This unscru- 
to have been the general result. pulousness in making charges, and 
Strangely enough, Junius himself, lack of courage or honesty to 
so far from being ashamed of the acknowledge mistakes, can hardly 
vindictive hatred which his writings be censured in too emphatic terms. 
sometimes display, seems to have The influence possessed by a popular 
adopted it intentionally from a per- writer is a trust which involves 
verted sense of public duty. ‘For a grave responsibility, and which 
my own part,’ he says, ‘I do not should be exercised with the most 
pretend to understand those pru- conscientious circumspection. At 
dent forms of decorum; those gentle the same time, it is only fair to 
rules of discretion, which some men remember that a contemporaneous 
endeavour to unite with the conduct writer cannot possibly have access 
of the greatest and most hazardous to many sources of information 
affairs. Engaged in the defence of which are open to his successors, 
an honourable cause, I would take and he may thus arrive at many 
a decisive part. I should scorn to erroneous conclusions, and form 
provide for a future retreat, or to many harsh and unjust judgments, 
keep terms with a man who pre- without deserving any blame. In 
serves no measures with the public. the heat and hurry of political life, 
Neither the abject submission of action mustfrequently be taken upon 
deserting his post in the hour of very imperfect information. The 
danger, nor even the sacred shield occasion is urgent—the necessity is 
of cowardice, should protect him. pressing—and time will not permit 
I would pursue him through life, of a full investigation. To delay 
and try the last exertion of my a decision until it could be ir- 
abilities to preserve the perishable refragably accurate, would be to 
infamy of his name, and make it delay it until it was as certainly 
immortal.’!s useless. A certain measure of mis- 
As might naturally be expected, construction, and apparent mis- 
this spirit of uncompromising representation, may therefore be 
hostility frequently betrayed Junius looked upon as almost inevitable in 
into other equally serious errors. He political discussion. 
was far too ready to impute un- The complete disinterestedness 
worthy motives to his opponents, of Junius’s services deprives even 
and far too eager to make charges the gravest of his errors of much 
on the strength of mere suspicion; of their odium. While justice de- 
and while we have no reason to mands that blame should be ap- 
believe that he put forth accusa- portioned to «all who transgress the 
tions knowing them to be false, it bounds of courtesy or fairness, it 
is certain that he often displayed a would be the height of folly to allot 
most unworthy reluctance to with- this blame without discrimination. 
draw them when they were proved It would be—not justice—but the 


from office was the inevitable consequence of this startling statement, but such was the 
state of public feeling that no one could be found to accept the vacant post, and for some 
time the nation beheld the extraordinary spectacle of the office of Lord Chancellor going- 
a-begging for an owner. At length the Attorney-General, Mr. Yorke, after strong and 
repeated solicitation by the king himself, was persuaded to take the appointment, 
although he had previously promised his brother, the Earl of Hardwicke, that he would 
refuse. Calling at his brother's house to explain his motives, Mr. Yorke was refused 
admittance. Distressed beyond measure at this foretaste of the treatment he might 
expect from his former acquaintance, the unhappy man went home and committed suicide. 
After this melancholy catastrophe, the Great Seal was placed in commission, and the 
office of Lord Chancellor remained vacant for nearly twelve months, 
13 Letter No. 36. 
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grossest injustice, to apply the same 
‘standard of condemnation to the 
writer whose zeal for his country’s 
service betrays him into excess, and 
the mercenary scribbler who seeks, 
by the studied violence of his 
attacks, to secure a pension for his 
services or a bribe for his silence. 
The ardent patriot who allows the 
strength of his convictions to carry 
him beyond the limits of legitimate 
criticism must indeed be censured, 
but the censure should be widely 
different from that awarded to 
the unscrupulous pamphleteer who 
hopes to make his writings saleable 
by making them slanderous. 

In this respect the character of 
Junius stands entirely clear. From 
first to last he never received a 
single farthing for his writings. 
With a sense of justice highly to 
be commended, the printer re- 


peatedly offered to divide with him 
the profits arising from the sale of 
the collected edition of his works, 
or to subscribe the amount to any 


charity that he liked to name; but 
Junius not only uniformly declined 
these offers, but even volunteered 
to bear a part of the cost of the 
lawsuit in which Woodfall became 
engaged. The only compensation 
of any kind which he permitted 
himself to receive was a present of 
three sets of his own letters. 

It is abundantly clear that the 
actuating motive of Junius was a 
sincere desire for his country’s 
welfare. Every page of his writings 
exhibits in the strongest light this 
patriotic spirit. Conceiving the 
national liberties to be placed in 
serious danger, he determined to 
consecrate his brilliant talents to 
the cause of their defence. With 
all the energy of an enthusiast he 
devoted himself to his self-appointed 
task, and continued for years, with 
remarkable success, to vindicate 
the imperilled rights of his fellow- 
citizens. 

That he over-estimated the extent 
of the danger we, who are able to 
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look calmly back upon the scene, 
can readily perceive. We know 
that the ministers whom he attacked 
were not the monsters of iniquity 
that he depicted, nor were the 
judges the servile instruments of 
the court that he supposed; and 
we may venture to suspect that 
even the decision concerning the 
Middlesex election, though un- 
doubtedly of immense importance, 
did not involve the risk of national 
extinction as Junius appeared to 
imagine. 

This tendency to exaggerate would 
seem to be an inseparable attendant 
upon a high degree of enthusiasm. 
The age of chivalry was but an epi- 
sode in the history of the world, but 
the tinge of extravagance which led 
the crusaders to attach supreme 
importance to the fate of a strange 
and distant city was not an isolated 
accident, but the natural expression 
of an universal law. The burning 
energy which alone can carry an 
enterprise through to triumphant 
success has never yet been found 
united with the sober judgment 
which calculates, with calm pre- 
cision, the exact value of the object 
in view. Tosay that Junius formed 
an exaggerated estimate of the im- 
portance of the objects for which 
he contended, is simply to say that 
he did not furnish the solitary ex- 
ception to an otherwise universal 
rule. 

It is moreover to be considered 
that much in the letters of Junius 
that may appear to us exaggeration 
owes this appearance solely to the 
prosperous issue of his own exer- 
tions. It is sometimes the greatest 
triumph of genius to succeed in 
falsifying its own predictions. If 
thé gloomy forebodings of Junius 
have not been realised ; if the rights 
of electors are still intact, and 
privilege of parliament is no longer 
invoked to disfranchise an ob- 
noxious constituency; if the free- 
dom of the press is unmolested, and 
the verdicts of juries retain their 
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due significance; if the House of 
Commons has ceased to be corrupt 
and the Crown to be aggressive ; 
it is to the efforts of Junius and 
those with whom he laboured that 
we are largely indebted for the 
transformation. 

The never-ceasing conflict be- 
tween liberty and despotism as- 
sumes an endless variety of phases, 
and demands a _ corresponding 
diversity of service. It did not fall 


‘ Junius’ and his Time. 
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to the lot of Junius to be one of 
the pioneers of the army of progress, 
or to lead a forward march against 
the strongholds of the enemy. But 
his post was one of equal honour 
and equal danger. The friends of 
freedom were called upon to protect 
their own positions, and Junius 
came forward to stimulate the de- 
fence. With what earnestness and 
ability he discharged this duty his 
writings sufficiently show. 
J. M. Hawxus. 





THE HAPPY MAN. 


No longer any choice remains ; 
All beanty now I view, 

All bliss that womankind contains, 
Completely summ’d in you. 


Your stature marks the proper height ; 
Your hair the finest shade; 
Complexion—Love himself aright 
Each varying tint hath laid. 


No longer §c. 


Your voice—the very tone and pitch 
Whereto my heart replies! 

Blue eyes, or black, or hazel,—which 
Are best? Yowr-colour’d eyes. 


No longer §c. 


Your manners, gestures, being of you, 
Most easily excel. 

Have you defects? I love them too, 
I love yourself so well. 


No longer §e. 


To me, once careworn, veering, vext, 
Kind fate my Queen hath sent; 
In full allegiance, unperplext, 
I live in sweet content. 


No longer any choice remains ; 
All beauty now I view, 

All bliss that womankind contains, 
Completely summ’d in you. 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. | 
INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


N a previous paper the political 
and social changes wrought in 
the Southern States of the American 
Union by the late war were rapidly 
passed under review ; and a general 
idea given of the present condition 
and prospects of the population, 
white and black. It is proposed in 
this paper to take an equally rapid 
and comprehensive view of the in- 
dustrial and financial aspect of the 
same section, as affected by the 
same causes ; although necessarily 
brief and imperfect, owing to the 
restricted limits of a magazine 
article. 
The South has been indeed re- 
volutionised, but in a shape far 
_ different from that which the men 
who engineered that disastrous 
movement—culminating in civil 
war, and closing in defeat—ever 
imagined or dreamed. Equally 
unexpected have been these results 
to the Northern agitators. This 
revolution has been an industrial 
as well as a political one, and 
promises to result more to the 
benefit of the vanquished than of 
the victor. During the nine years 
which have followed the war, the 
South has been passing through a 
transition stage; the full develop. 
ment which is to follow, no mortal 
judgment yet can scan, or even con- 
jecture. The relative character and 
attitude of North and South seem 
rapidly reversing themselves ; and 
while the latter is displaying the 
new qualities of thrift, enterprise, 
care, and caution, the former seems 
to have caught up the cast-off 
mantle of reckless expenditure and 
want of care for the morrow—as 
well as absorption in one idea—once 
the most salient characteristics of 
‘her sister.’ 
There is now no part of the world 
where economy, frugality, and the 


‘ pay-as-you-go’ principle, are more 
strictly practised by all classes, than 
throughout this whole Southern 
country, where improvidence used 
formerly to be the rule rather than 
the exception. Luxurious living 
among the former rich has ceased ; 
the carriage and horses, once con. 
sidered a necessity, have become 
rarities, even in the cities; and 
labour has ceased to be the badge 
of a servile class and condition. 
Ask the great Northern dry-goods 
dealers, Stewart and Claflin, who 
have been their best cash customers 
for the last four years, and their 
answer will be, ‘The Southern 
merchants ! they “ pay as they go” 
now-a-days—buying for cash, or on 
short credit—and they sell as they 
buy.’ Such is the statement 
actually made recently by these 
high authorities, our merchant 
princes of the New World. 

The credit system, so universally 
practised and so greatly abused 
throughout the Southern country in 
former days, has vanished with 
the other cherished ‘ institutions’ 
of that section which created and 
sustained it. Suffering as she has 
done, and enduring losses which 
would have beggared and crushed 
any less productive region, and less 
energetic people, the South is not 
appealing in formaé pauperis to her 
apparently more prosperous sister 
to-day, nor threatened like her with 
any paralysis of industry. For 
while the recent financial panic at 
the North shook the very founda- 
tions of Northern credit, stopped 
the mills, threw tens of thousands 
of working men out of employ- 
ment, made millionaires bank- 
rupt, put national bankers like 
Jay Cooke and Henry Clews in 
liquidation, and convulsed the 
great cities of the North with 
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dread of an impending, and perhaps 
internecine, conflict between capital 
and labour—scarce a ripple of this 
great wave was felt at the South, 
where no great failures were chroni- 
cled, no great houses suspended, 
no great number of labourers thrown 
out of employment, and, save in the 
temporary depreciation of the price 
of her great staples, not even the 
ground swell of the great storm 
was experienced. The New York 
Express at the time noted this re- 
markable fact, citing one of its mani- 
festations thus : 


It is a significant fact that, while the 
Northern factories are closing their doors 
or working on short time, those in the 
South are pushing production to the utmost 
possible limit, and are cheered by the most 
encouraging prospects : 
sustaining its general statement by 
reference to the Tennessee, Co- 
lumbus (Georgia) cotton mills, as 
well as those of the other Southern 
States, in which millions of capital 
and thousands of operatives were 
employed, which not only did not 
suspend operations, as did the 
Northern, but did not even shorten 
sail under the storm. Neither did 
any of the other manufacturing or 
mining industries, into which the 
Southern people have gone so largely 
since the war, suffer from the same 
cause. These are facts, not fancies ; 
and corroborated by Northern wit- 
nesses. They may be only straws, yet 
they show the drift of the current. 
The great industrial movement, now 
rising steadily over the whole area 
of the Southern country (where not 
repulsed by carpet-bags and negro 
domination), is of threefold cha- 
racter — agricultural, mechanical, 
and manufacturing (the last head 
comprising the development of 
mineral wealth also), and in each 
and all of these various forms of 
production the. Southern States 
have made and are making great 
onward strides in the right direction 
—promising a much greater de- 
velopment in an early future. 
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The agricultural development of 
the Southern lands, as before stated, 
was, to a certain extent, crippled 
and contracted by the ‘ institution’ 
of slavery, which was necessarily 
exclusive in its character, and could 
not permit either the introduction 
of any new class of labourers, nor 
permit the planters to avail them- 
selves of those mechanical appli- 
ances which, under free labour, 
simplify and cheapen agricultural 
processes. The intelligent planter 
and farmer of our day have brought 
both chemical research and steam 
power to the help of nature and of 
muscle, and have thus increased 
the amount of production on a given 
area immensely, at a great reduction 
of cost, both in labour and wages. 
The fertilisers and the agricultural 
machines have revolutionised Adam’s. 
old employment. Through the dis- 
covery and utilisation of her marl 
beds and phosphates, the South has 
procured the best fertilisers on the 
spot, and is actually now exporting 
them to the tune of millions of 
dollars’ per annum from Virginia 
and South Carolina alone. She is 
also introducing and using steam 
ploughs, steam cultivators, reapers, 
sowers, &c., and diminishing the 
need of human hands sable or white. 
The productive power of the South 
may be increased one hundred fold 
above the production of her most 
palmy era, when absolute mistress 
of the hands of her four millions of 
slaves, now freed men, by calling to 
her aid the power of steam, which her 
hills, full of coal, can most cheaply 
produce. For ten pounds of coal 
converted into steam-power is the 
equivalent of a strong man’s work 
for a whole day; and a ton and a 
half of coal will produce the same 
results as his whole month’s labour! 
The comparative cost of the two 
forces may easily be estimated; and 
the Southern planters, having dis- 
covered that through the use of 
fertilisers and steam they can render 
themselves independent, to a great 
BB 
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degree, of the more costly and un- 
certain labour of the liberated negro, 
are eking out his shortcomings and 
exactions by means of these potential 
agencies, in combination with the 
Jabour of themselves and their 
children. That this was not done 
earlier, was more their misfortune 
than their fault. It must be re- 
membered that slavery was a 
Southern inheritance bequeathed 
them by their British progenitors, 
and sloughed, and sold off to them, by 
their Northern brethren, when it 
ceased to be profitable, and therefore 
unpopular at the North; whose 
climate and soil were unsuited to 
negro labour. So long as the safety 
of this ‘peculiar institution’ com- 
pelled the Southern planter jea- 
lously to exclude all other labour, 
drawn either from the free labour- 
ing population of the North, or 
from foreign immigration—forcing 
him to build up a Chinese wall 
against the outside world, hostile 
to that system—just so long the 


slovenly and wasteful system of 
cultivation, incidental to slave la- 
bour, had to be persevered in, 


not from blindness, but from 
necessity ; and the area had to be 
restricted to the limits within which 
slave labour could profitably be 
employed. Moreover, even under 
this slovenly system the profits of 
the Southern planter were so large, 
and the white proprietors owning 
lands so sparse, that they were 
content to ‘let well alone;’ and 
confident of their tenure in slave 
property, and the virtual monopoly 
of the cotton supply, made no per- 
ceptible progress or change in that 
culture for the decade succeeding 
the war. But after the waters of 
that deluge subsided—after having 
swept away that cherished ‘ institu- 
tion,” which they had deemed 
immovable—when the negro was 
no longer the property of the 
planter, and bound to obey him, 
but only a hireling or co-worker 
at his own will and pleasure, which 
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often interpreted freedom as mean- 
ing absolute idleness—then indeed 
‘a new departure’ had to be taken. 
As a consequence of these changes, 
the great plantations had either to 
be subdivided into small farms— 
worked ‘ on shares’ (i.e. by dividing 
the profits of the crop with the 
labourers, the proprietor furnishing 
the capital)—or cultivated only in 
part, owing to the impossibility of 
procuring, hiring, or paying for the 
labour of the emancipated slave, at 
the unreasonable rates he demanded 
from his former master, who, he 
believed, could not do without him. 
These exactions, made on men 
whose facilities both of cash and 
credit had been so fearfully reduced 
by the changed order of things, 
could not, of course, be responded 
to, and drove many to ruin and 
bankruptcy among the oldest and 
wealthiest families of the South, 
whose names had become historic 
in the annals of their respective 
States. But the strongest among 
them survived the deluge, and the 
landed property of the South, to- 
day, is still almost entirely in the 
hands of her old landed gentry, or 
white native population—neither 
outsider nor negro having to any 
extent become landed proprietors. 
The ‘carpet-bagger,’ coming only 
to plunder, and never designing to 
stay permanently in the midst of a 
community he had despoiled, never 
has sought to hold land; and the 
negro has neither had the inclina- 
tion nor the means to do so. Hence 
—strange as it may seem—the 
great bulk of the landed estate is 
still held in Southern hands. 

As before stated, a new era in 
Southern planting has commenced, 
which bids fair to revolutionise the 
old system, and has already pro- 
duced results as gratifying as they 
were unexpected. 

While the chaos and confusion of 
‘reconstruction’ were going on, 
during the first four years succeed- 
ing the cessation of active hostilities 
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under a nominal peace, no progress 
could be hoped or expected. But 
as a gallant ship half-wrecked by a 
sudden squall rights herself and 
resumes her track, so the South, 
after her feur years of bloody 
struggle and succeeding four years 
of pupilage under the legislation of 
her Northern conquerors, righted 
herself and ‘steadied with an up- 





























































right keel’ the moment a part of 
the terrible strain and pressure 
. was removed. One of the first 
i effects of the changed condition of 
5 things was to cause the Southern 
; white man to pull off his own coat, 
. and, with his children, go into the 
d fields, and take hold of the plough 
d handles, as well as of the ‘shovel 
;, and the hoe,’ disdainfully laid down 
d by the ‘Uncle Neds’ and ‘ Uncle 
d Toms’ of reality, who are by no 
d means like those characters as 
h, painted in song and fiction. 
c The emancipated negro, grown 
70 suddenly too proud or too lazy to 
1g work, at first gave the planter much 
he trouble ; working intermittently as 
Oe suited his own pleasure or con- 
he venience, and exacting as high pay 
or as he could from the known or 
er supposed necessities of his former 
ny master, who, he thought, could not 
ra. do without him. Hence a large 
aly class of the white population of the 
to South, never called upon to do 
Pa manual labour in the fields before, 
ver manfully stripped to their work; 
the and this is the true explanation of 
ne. the phenomenon which has so per- 
nce plexed the foreign mind, viz. the 
the unexpected magnitude of Southern 
> is crops for the last three seasons, 
under exceptionally unfavourable 
in circumstances—proving the South- 
ced, § rm people to be no race of sluggards 
the or of Sybarites, as it has pleased 
pro- domestic slanderers, or their foreign 
they f echoes, to stigmatise them here- 
tofore, either in malice or in igno- 
n of @ Tance. : 
on, True it is, that the Southern man, 
eed. unlike his Northern ‘ brother,’ never 
ities has worked for the mere love of it, 
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for God hath not ‘made him so.’ 
Climate, custom, and training have 
made him love ease and luxury 
better than labour ; yet under the 
pressure of his changed fortunes, 
he has proved what he is capable 
of, and redeemed his reputation for 
true manliness, rising superior to 
‘the slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous Fortune ’—grappling with and 
subduing her. Although the area 
of land now under actual cultiva- 
tion in the cotton States is greatly 
diminished, and much of the old 
plantations lying waste for the 
time, and although in three or four 
of these States the emancipated 
slaves, in very considerable num- 
bers, will not and do not work in 
the fields, except in a very inter- 
mittent and uncertain kind of way, 
living by open or secret spoliation 
of their white neighbours, their 
women shirking labour when they 
can; yet the Southern crops now 
exceed in quantity and value the 
period preceding the war, when 
every negro was compelled to work, 
and did so faithfully both from 
habit and necessity. 

In addition to the reason already 
assigned for this phenomenon, viz. 
the introduction of a new kind of 
manual labour into the fields, there 
must also be assigned another 
cause, the employment of ferti- 
lisers and agricultural implements, 
producing a greater yield from a 
smaller area of culture, and with a 
proportionate reduction of labour 
and expenditure. Both on the 
cotton fields of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and the sugar plantations of 
Louisiana, this cause and effect are 
plainly perceptible to the intelligent 
enquirer. 

What the agricultural resources 
of the South really are (undeveloped 
as they still remain) may be judged 
by a recapitulation of the actual 
rield of the single State of Louisiana 
while held ‘in durance vile’ by 
the carpet-bag and negro régime 
still in possession of her capital, 
BB2 
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and crippling the energies and re- 
sources of her people. 

Taking the United States census 
of 1870 as our authority, we find 
that through the fertility of her 
soil and the genial character of her 
climate she produces larger values 
upon comparatively less labour than 
almost any similar extent of arable 
territory in the world, outside of 
the Egyptian Delta. Here are the 


weights and values taken from the 
census giving a single year’s yield: 


Value 
- 835,000,000 
12,500,000 
4,500,000 
2,500,000 


Cotton . 350,832 bales 
Sugar. 100,000 hhds, 
Molasses . 75,000 bls. 

Rice . 55,000 hhds, 


Total - $54,500,000 


Giving an aggregate value of up- 
wards of 54,000,000 dollars or 
11,000,000/, annually for her agri- 
cultural products, without reckon- 
ing any others. Estimating the 
cotton crop alone of the Southern 
States, averaging now 4,000,000 
bales per annum, it represents a 
cash value of at least 400,000,000 
dollars, or 80,000,000]. in hard 
cash. 

There seems little reason to la- 
ment over dwindled resources on 
such a showing as this, restricted 
as it is to a single article of pro- 
duction in universal demand, with- 
out taking into consideration other 
products almost as valuable. Yet 
so strong are cant and prejudice, 
that in the face of facts like these 
there are still ‘more hearselike 
dirges than carols’ constantly sung 
over the South, at home and abroad. 
Experiments have been made in 
several of the Southern States, since 
the war, in the introduction of 
foreign labour to supply the place 
of the negro, but with indifferent 
success. The ‘heathen Chinee’ 
has been tried and found want- 
ing in Louisiana and elsewhere. 
More intelligent and active than 
the negro, and naturally more in- 
dustrious, he has proved faithless 
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and unreliable on the Southern 
plantations, as well as difficult to 
manage. Neither verbal nor written 
contracts bind him, and flight saves 
him from legal compulsion. The 
planters generally pronounce against 
the Chinaman, even could he be 
had in sufficient numbers, which is 
now dubious; while the impolicy 
of mongrelising the population by 
further admixture is more than 
doubtful. Of all the experiments 
made, that of introducing the Span- 
ish Gallicians has been the most 
successful in its results. Buf it is 
doubtful if this useful class could 
be obtained in any considerable 
numbers, while English, Irish, and 
German immigration, except to Vir- 
ginia and Texas, it has as yet beer 
impossible to secure, although strong 
efforts have been made to attract it 
and will be more methodically 
essayed hereafter. Hence the chief 
dependence during this generation 
must be upon the native population, 
white and black, with some rein- 
forcements from Europe when the 
political and financial condition of 
the Southern country improve. 

As before stated, the freedman or 
emancipated negro has not become, 
to any appreciable extent, a landed 
proprietor, although in South Caro- 
lina and Mississippi negroes have 
and hold the lands of former pro- 
prietors, in most cases without 
cultivating them. This is especially 
the case as to the once fertile Sea 
Island cotton and rice plantations 
of South Carolina on the sea coast, 
of which the owners were violently 
despoiled, and the negroes put in 
forcible possession. These lands 
are relapsing into jungle and wastes, 
and the negroes, living by fishing 
and hunting, going back to primi- 
tive barbarism, becoming the out- 
laws of civilisation. In Mississippi 
some are doing better; the planta- 
tion of the ex-President of the 
Southern Confederacy being now 
owned and worked by his and his 
brother’sformerslaves. Yetthese are 
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but exceptions that prove the rule— 
the negro having abandoned even the 
system of working on shares with 
the white proprietors, which he first 
attempted, and contenting himself 
with exacting the highest possible 
wages he can from his former 
master for the smallest modicum of 
work he can contrive to give for it, 
in those States where his numerical 
superiority gives him the control 
of the elective franchise, and conse- 
quent choice of the judges and 
magistrates who enforce contracts. 
Throughout the greater portion of 
the South, however, the negro now 
again begins to work cheerfully 
and well ex necessitate rei; Federal 
aid and charity having been with- 
drawn, which alone permitted 
his indulgence in the luxury of 
idleness, so dear to his nature, of 
which the West Indies give the 
best illustration to the British 
mind, 

But space warns us to pass to 
other topics. 

The strides the South is making 
in mechanical, manufacturing, and 
mining industries are so great as to 
threaten a serious competition with 
her enterprising Northern neigh- 
bours, as well as with those foreign 
producers who have hitherto sup- 
plied her wants. When the famous 
statesman of Massachusetts, Daniel 
Webster, visited the South twenty 
years since, he indulged in the boast 
tohis Southern audience, ‘that while 
his people did not wish to be consi- 
dered as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to their Southern brethren, 
they yet hoped to continue their 
hewers of ice and coolers of water 
in perpetuity.’ Yet even that hope 
has proved illusive, for of late New 
Orleans and other Southern cities 
have taken to the manufacture of 
their own ice by machines of their 
own construction, and that boasted 
monopoly of the North is fast de- 
caying. Even as actual ‘ hewers of 
wood’ the Yankees have lost ground 
since the war; that labour being 
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rapidly in course of transference 
from the shores of Maine and New 
England to the Gulf and Southern 
Atlantic coasts—that almost virgin 
lumber region now attracting great 
attention, and employing capital 
and labour largely with immense 
results. Yet these are but small 
illustrations of an industrial move- 
ment covering a wider field, and 
involving vastly more important 
results. The rise and progress of 
cotton manufacture throughout the 
region wherein the cotton is grown, 
as well as the development of the 
mineral resources so long neglected 
in the same section, to which Nature 
has been no step-dame, are still more 
worthy of notice, having almost 
escaped attention or comment thus 
far, even in the United States, until 
very recently, when the rapid 
growth of both industries has 
awakened the interest and anxiety 
of Northern manufacturers. 

To give an adequate idea of the 
manufacturing movements in all 
branches of industry in all the 
Southern States, the following table 
is presented, extracted from the 
figures in the United States census 
of 1870: 


Capital Aggregate |opera- 








States : value of tives 
employed products em- 
ployed 
| | 
| | 
Alabama. . «| $5,714,032 $13,040,644 | 8.248 
Arkansas 1,782,913 4:629,234 31206 
Florida wae 1,679,630 4,685,403 2,749 
Georgia . « | 13,930,125 | 31,196,115 | 17,872 
Maryland ° 26,438,729 | 76,593,613 | 44,860 
Mississippi . . 4,501,714 8,154,758 5,041 


North Carolina 


8,140,473 | 19,021,327 | 13,622 
South Carolina 5400, x 


5»400,418 9,858,981 8,141 


‘Tennessee + « | 155595:295 | 34,362,030 | 19,412 
Texas SIE. 5384,110 | 11,517,302 7:927 
Virginia . | 1854552490 | 38,364,322 | 26,974 


West Virginia + | 11,084,520 | 24,102,201 | 11,672 
Louisiana . . | 18,313.974 | 24,061,905 | 30,071 














| 
Total . « |$136,281,333 $299,587,835| 200,694 


It will be seen that the capital 
employed rises toabout 27,000,000l., 
and the aggregate value of the 
manufactured products to about 
double that amount. This is nota 
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bad showing for States popularly 
believed to be purely and exclusively 
agricultural, especially when the 
novelty of this form of labour and 
production is taken into consi- 
deration, for until very recently 
the popular belief was right. 

The Northern States produce 
about two-thirds of the cotton used 
on the globe, of which about one- 
fifth is manufactured in the United 
States, chiefly in the Northern and 
Eastern States— Great Britain 
more than doubling American con- 
sumption. 

Great as is the produce of manu- 
factured cotton in the United States, 
its rise and growth have been more 
recent and rapid than most well- 
informed persons imagine, al- 
though as early as 1814 a move- 
ment was made in this direction in 
Massachusetts. The adventurous 


pioneer was young Lowell, of Bos- 
ton, who, having been made a 
prisoner in the war of 1812, and 
taken to England, was so struck 
with the inventions of Arkwright 


and Hargreaves as applied to British 
manufactures that, on his return 
after the war, he tried the experi- 
ment at home. Bringing back with 
him a Scotchman, Samuel Slater 
by name, he selected Waltham on 
Charles River, near Boston, as the 
site of his mill; and from this grain 
of mustard seed sprang up the 
forest of factories which have so 
enriched New England on the other 
hemisphere. This was in 1814. 
From that day the New England 
States, rivalled only by New York 
and a few other Northern States, 
have enjoyed almost a monopoly of 
this great source of wealth; al- 
though as recently as 1810 the 
manufactured products of Virginia 
exceeded those of Massachusetts in 
value $5,500,000 or 1,100,000/. per 
annum. The enterprise and energy 
of one man, seconded by that of the 
community in which he lived, has, 
for the last half-century, made the 
South tributary to the North for an 
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article made from the produce of 
the former’s soil, and which, expe- 
rience now proves, can be more 
easily and cheaply manufactured at 
or near the spot of its production. 
This is now confessed by the more 
far-seeing among the Massachusetts 
men themselves, now that the fact 
is patent. In a recent discourse 
delivered at home, General Banks, 
of Massachusetts, made this remark- 
able admission: ‘The industrial 
processes discovered by Lowell will 
not have been thoroughly esta- 
blished wntil the cotton of the country 
shall have been utilised by manufac- 
turers on the land where it is pro- 
duced, us well as iron, over the inex- 
haustible beds of and coal 
with which nature has so lavishly 
enriched this country. Like him 
who ‘builded wiser than he knew,’ 
General Banks was not aware of 
the partial fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy, and the promising begin- 
nings in the direction indicated, 
both in the local manufacture of cot-. 
ton and of iron, on Southern soil; so 
quietly has the work beencommenced 
and so noiselessly have great results 
already been accomplished within 
the last six years. It is more than 
probable that the next decade may 
reveal results which will confound 
the conceit of the self-sufficient 
scoffers at ‘the indolent South- 
erners,’ reversing the relative posi- 
tions of North and South as manu- 
facturing centres both of cotton and 
iron, and fulfilling the predictions 
of the man of Massachusetts much 
earlier than he had anticipated, by 
bringing the raw material and its 
manufacture into immediate proxi- 
mity all over the Southern States ; 
even, as is now the case, in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina, not to mention Virginia. 
And, firstly, as to cotton manu- 
facture. It may surprise English 
readers to learn that already this 
industry is a large, profitable, and 
rapidly increasing one at the South ; 
and that the quantity of raw cotton 
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consumed in the Southern cotton 
mills has doubled within the last 
four years: that is, from about 
30,000,000 pounds in 1870 to up- 
wards of 60,000,000 pounds in 1874. 
Of this : 


Georgia consumed . 
South Carolina consumed 
Alabama a 
Missouri = 
Kentucky sa 
Tennessee a 

The two Virginias ,, 
North Carolina _,, 
Mississippi * ° 
Texas _ m 


Pounds 
. 17,250,000 

7:350,000 

6,700,000 

4,500,000 

3,850,000 

5,000,000 

6,750,000 

5,500,000 

2,000,000 
. 2,000,000 
And the rest divided among the 
other Southern States. 

Estimated in bales, this would 
make an increase of consumption 
in the South during the past four 
years of upwards of 50,000 bales. 

From the most approved cotton 
circulars issued on 1st September 
last, we derive these facts. 

Several of these mills are worked 
by Northern capital, and have in- 
sured that protection and immunity 
which they enjoy for that reason. 
Most of the other Southern mills 
are in Southern hands, and worked 
by Southern capital. North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, the two Virginias, 
and Alabama are also actively em- 
ployed in the same production; and 
of these all but Alabama are freed 
from the carpet-bag curse. 

A very recent visit to these lo- 
calities has convinced the writer, 
as it must convince any unpre- 
judiced person, that these places 
must sooner or later become the 

at manufacturing centres, not 
alone of the South, but of the whole 
country. To describe one Southern 
cotton mill is to describe all; there- 
fore let us take, as illustration, the 
Eagle and Phoenix, situated on the 
Chattahoochee river, at Columbus, 
Georgia, the dividing line be- 
tween the States of Alabama and 
Georgia, a mill paying a dividend 
of above twenty per cent. on the 
capital invested, In answer to a 
query put by the writer, the fol- 
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lowing response was made by the 
mauager of this mill, which em- 
bodies the experience of all the 
other managers and mill-owners of 
this vicinity : 

We do not think the negroes adapted to 
the labour ef cotton mills. Their lack of 
quickness of movement, of sensitiveness of 
touch, and tendency to fall asleep from the 
hum of the spindles, disqualify them for 
work which requires the qualities they 
lack. Being far better fitted for out-door 
labour, they will, no doubt, always be kept 
so employed, 

One of the most successful mills 
in this vicinity, the Columbus 
Manufacturing Company’s estab- 
lishment, is managed by the former 
Adjutant-General of General Robert 
E. Lee, the great Confederate chief- 
tain, and admirably managed, too, 
yielding very handsome profits 
annually, General Chilton, who. 
was an officer in the regular army 
before enlisting in the Confederate 
service, immediately after the war 
converted his sword, not into a 
ploughshare, but into spinning 
jennies, and his books show that his 
mill and its adjuncts, grist and saw 
mill, have yielded fully twenty per 
cent. profit on capital representing 
productive capacity. 

The General is as enthusiastic in 
this new ‘ Southern cause’ as ever he 
was in the ‘lost’ one—and claims 
that the water-power on this por- 
tion of the Chattahoochee river, for 
several miles above the town of 
Columbus, must be the site of the 
future Southern Lowell or Manches- 
ter, and gives good reasons for the’ 
faith that is in him in this regard. 
Six railroads centre at Columbns, 
which is about the central spot of 
the great cotton belt, and enjoys, 
both by rail and river, unequalled 
transportation facilities. Cotton is 
here from three tofive cents cheaper 
than outside of the cotton region, 
and labour thirty per cent. cheaper 
than at the North,—the climate ad- 
mirably adapted to economical, 
healthy, and profitable manufactur- 
ing labour, and all new machinery, 
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new mills, and capital employed ex- 
empted, by law of the State, from 
all taxation for ten years. ‘ To illus- 
trate the comparative cheapness 
of our water-power: the Augusta 
factory pays seven per cent. on 
40,000 dollars for water privileges 
equal to drive 16,000 spindles. 
Estimating our controlled power on 
this basis, a capacity to drive 50,000 
spindles can be secured by an out- 
lay of 5,000 dollars, owing to the 
peculiar character of the river at 
this point.’ 

Such is General Chilton’s argu- 
ment, and the facts which fell under 
my own observation induce me to 
acknowledge the justice of his state- 
ments and prediction. 

The following results, obtained at 
some of the leading mills in Georgia, 
Alabama, and South Carolina dur- 
ing the year 1872-73, would seem 
to confirm these hopeful auguries. 
The Augusta factory declared a 
dividend of five per cent. each 
quarter, making twenty per cent. 
per annum. The Graniteville (South 
Carolina Company) claimed to have 
made twenty-six per cent. The 
Langley Manufacturing Company 
(South Carolina) at the rate of 
twenty-four percent. perannum; and 
the Tallahassee (Alabama) twenty 
per cent.' These are the official 
figures, and undoubtedly reliable. 

The reasons why the manufacture 
of cotton at the South must pay 
better than elsewhere, may be thus 
briefly summed up : 

1. Good sites for mills and abun- 
dant water-power (the cheapest of 
all) to be had on most reasonable 
terms. 

2. Building materials, machinery, 
and workmen, also cheaply obtained 
on the spot. 

3- A home market for fabrics, of 
great extent, and easy and cheap 
transportation for goods by rail, 
river, and sea to the West and North. 
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4. Raw cotton bought on the 
spot at a saving of five cents per 
pound, and undamaged by compres- 
sion, shipment, or sea voyage. 

5. Labour abundant, and thirty 
per cent. cheaper than at the North. 

6. State legislation exempting 
capital thus employed from taxation. 

7. The existence of large and good 
machine shops in the vicinity of the 
cotton mills, at which all necessary 
machinery and repairs can be made 
more cheaply than at the North, 
withskilled mechanics in abundance. 

8. A climate peculiarly adapted 
for working up the cotton, and ad- 
mitting the working of the mills 
with comfort to the operatives the 
whole year round ; for the factories 
are always found situated in cool, 
elevated, and healthy regions of the 
country, not in the low-lying and 
malarious ones. 

These are the chief reasons why 
Southern cotton factories do and 
must prosper, and pay more hand- 
some dividends than the older esta- 
blished Northern ones. 

This new development of manu- 
facturing labour, which calls for 
white workers not only in cot- 
ton mills, but in iron works, 
machine shops, &c., and _ the 
inability of the coloured race to 
compete therein, have had _ the 
tendency to confine the latter class 
to agricultural labour or household 
work, in which they excel. This 
division of labour is good for the 
community by diversifying products 
and employments ; and the white 
women and children of the South 
are now earning their livelihood in 
cotton factories as they never did 
before. 

One of the stockholders of a 
leading Southern cotton factory 
having visited the Northern mills, 
last summer, for the purpose of 
making an examination and com- 
parison, thus reports on his return : 


The Graniteville Factory has just declared a dividend of 26 per cent. on its capital 
for the last year, one so disastrous to the Northern mills. 
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The particular class of labour required 
by cotton factories is cheaper here than in 
any of the manufacturing districts of the 
North. This I know from actual personal 
investigation. Mr. Meigs, our superintend- 
ent, a Northern man, uses this language in 
his report of the condition of our mill in 
January 1872. After recommending the 
erection of dwellings contiguous to the 
mills for the workmen, he says: ‘From 
my experience I believe we can produce a 
most desirable class of employés, whose 
unusual adaptation to the manufacturing 
life my experience here has confirmed me 
in aftirming. They are intelligent, apt to 
learn, active, cheerful, and willing to an 
unusual degree. Applicants for employment 
are increasing. Give us houses for these 
applicants, and you will soon have as de- 
sirable a class of operatives as can be found 
on this or on the other side of the Atlantic. 


This is the unprejudiced opinion 
of a Northern expert, based on a 
large experience in both sections. 
The gentleman above referred to has 
also given the following emphatic 
expression to a sentiment which 
has sprung up in the minds of 
sagacious Southerners since the 
war, in reply to a query as to 
whether in his judgment the South 
should not turn her attention more 
largely to the manufacture as well 
as the production of cotton: 


If we desire to renew our progress to 
wealth and power, we must resort to other 
agencies of production, and not limit our 
enterprise and industry to one single in- 
terest. We have regained our ascendency 
in the production of superior cotton, but 
we can never regain the monopoly of its 
production, of which we so long boasted. 
Every fact in my experience teaches me 
that we must look to manufactures as one 
of the great agencies for the acquisition of 
wealth. That the South ought to be and 
must be a manufacturing region, is the na- 
tural conclusion I draw from my know- 
ledge of its actual resources and superior 
advantages for that form of productive 
labour. 


These are weighty words, and 
wise ones, put with equal precision 
and force, and approved by the judg- 
ment of every reflecting man in the 
Southern country. Some few poli- 
tical ‘fossils,’ in imitation of John 
Randolph of Roanoke, who boasted 
he would ‘go ten rods out of his 
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way to kick a sheep,’ in testimony 
of his free-trade principles, still sur- 
vive in the South, and raise an 
outcry against diverting our people 
into new pursuits as ‘ Yankeeising’ 
them! Yet the protests of such are 
as powerless as Dame Partington’s 
broom in sweeping back the Atlantic 
Ocean. The manufacturing move- 
ment assumes larger proportions 
with each successive season, and will 
continue to do so while the returns 
are so encouraging. The capital 
stock of this mill is one million and 
a quarter of dollars paid in; its sur- 
plus, January 1, 1873, was $300,000; 
its number of spindles 20,000, 
with 520 looms in the cotton de- 
partment—in the woollen depart- 
ment 2,000 spindles, 80 looms, 7 
setts. 

About 800 operatives are em- 
ployed, all of whom are white, 
except the yard labourers, ten in 
number, who are negromen. These 
labourers are secured from the 
poorer white population of the 
neighbourhood, and the greater 
number are women and children. 
About 150 English operatives were 
brought out, but they proved not 
so useful as the natives, and soon 
left. Skilled labour is not to be 
had, but the novices soon learn. 
Labour is abundant and cheap. 

The Eagle and Phoenix consumes 
about seventeen bales of cotton per 
day, and about 650 lbs. of wool. 
The cost of cotton is about five cents 
less per pound, purchased on the 
spot, as compared with the prices 
it commands at New York or Liver- 
pool. 

This company makes a great 
variety of goods, most of the cotton 
goods being dyed, consisting of 
stripes, checksand ginghams. The 
woollen goods are kerseys and jeans. 
Cotton blankets are a specialty of 
this mill, and many are sold in the 
North and West. 

Their market is chiefly the South, 
though North and West the South- 
ern goods now compete with the 
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Northern. The Columbus Sun, 
alluding to the results of this 
industry, makes. the following 
remarkable statement, doubly in- 
teresting as proving at once the 
progress and profits of this work in 
that vicinity : 

During the season of 1872-3, these Co- 
lumbus mills took 7,428 bales, an excess of 
598 over the previous year, and 2,301 more 
than two years ago. The 7,428 bales cost 
the mills $649,950. After passing through 
the factories, their value was trebled— 
that is, the $649,950 grew to $1,949,850; 
and the difference of $1,299,000 was so 
much clear gain in some of Columbus’ 
many pockets. And who shall measure the 
happiness it brought to her sons and 
daughters ? 

Three more mills will be built next year, 
and the Sun expects to see the 32,000 spin- 
dles of to-day increased to 70,000, and the 
900 looms to 2,200. 


There are many woollen mills 
now in successful operation at 
the South, as well as _ others 
which weave flax and linen. 
The entire number of these cannot 
be accurately given, the figures 
of the United States census (last 


collected in 1869-70) being very 
imperfect, and the researches of the 
present writer having been mainly 


confined to the cotton States. For 
the same reason we can only approxi- 
mate the actual production and 
profits of the manufactured articles. 
The field, it must be remembered, 
is an immense one, and information 
of this kind, even where willingly 
given, exceedingly difficult to pro- 
cure. The value of the official re- 
turns may well be questioned, since 
the Superintendent of the United 
States census, in giving the statis- 
tical returns from North and South, 
frankly says : 


The census returns of capital invested in 
manufactures are entirely untrustworthy 
and delusive. It is, in fact, the one ques- 
tion which manufacturers resent, as need- 
lessly obtrusive, and one not to be satisfac- 
torily answered, even were they so disposed. 
Differences between nominal value and 
actual selling price, whether above or below 
par, might make a difference of fifty per 
cent, between nominal and real returns. 
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Believing this statement to be 
correct, the present writer person- 
ally visited many of the largest and 
most successful cotton mills in the 
Southern States, and obtained from 
their managers dates and facts which 
could be relied on. 

The number of manufacturing 
establishments of cotton, wool, flax, 
and linen in twelve of the Southern 
States, not including Delaware and 
Maryland, as far as ascertained, 
amounts to gio; the number 
of operatives, 15,000; value of 
material, $12,000,000 ; value of 
products, $22,000,000. This, of 
course, is but a rough and im- 
perfect estimate, yet gives some 
idea of the magnitude and results 
of these operations, most of which 
are of very recent growth, and 
annually expanding both their ont- 
lay, operations, and profits. In this 
peculiar industry it will be seen 
that the young and growing State 
of Georgia (happily redeemed four 
years since from the thraldom of an 
alien rule) has forged far ahead of 
her Southern competitors ; which is 
not remarkable considering the ex- 
ceptional advantages she has en- 
joyed in many ways. For Georgia 
felt little or nothing of the war 
until Sherman’s raid, near the con- 
clusion, when only a strip of her 
territory was devastated by the 
passage of the war locusts, during 
their rapid march to the sea; and 
her capital city Savannah, had to 
bear the brunt of no such protracted 
bombardments and hostile occupa- 
tion as those of her less fortunate 
neighbours, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana; besides which 
Northern capital has flowed in there 
more freely, since the war than else- 
where on Southern territory. So 
it will be seen that Georgia is con- 
spicuously the pioneer Southern 
State in relation to cotton spinning, 
and great are her profits there- 
from. The head-quarters of this 
industry are at Augusta and Colum- 
bus, where it is carried on at a very 
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large scale, and at Macon, Atlanta, 
Marietta, and other smaller places ; 
and probably the finest and cheapest 
water-power in the world is to be 
found on the Chattahoochee river, at 
and near Columbus, where six cotton 
mills are already in active operation 
and three more in process of erec- 
tion. South Carolina comes second, 
though longo intervallo; and in that 
prostrate State, given up as a spoil 
to the carpet-bag and negro vul- 
tures, this is the sole green spot 
which those unclean creatures have 
been unable as yet to reduce to the 
surrounding desolation, which is 
‘an abomination ’ indeed. 

More than thirty years since, en- 
lightened South Carolinians, at 
Columbia and elsewhere, established 
cotton factories within that little 
State, so scoffed at for its ‘ chivalry,’ 
and ever supposed to be so imprac- 
ticable—first with negro and sub- 
sequently with white labour. If 
the early essays were not so suc- 
cessful as the later, circumstances, 
and especially ‘slavery,’ had much 
to do with the result. But in this 
matter South Carolina was the 
pioneer among the Southern Slave 
States, and it stands her in good 
stead to-day: although the chief 
profits are now absorbed by Northern 
capitalists and shrewd speculators, 
who have gained possession of these 
properties. It would indeed be one 
of the strange revenges brought 
about by ‘the whirligig of time’ 
should the Southern State most 
antipodal to Massachusetts, and 
ever representing the antagonist 
principles of policy and politics to 
her rival, have led the van in an 
industrial movement destined to 
transfer the seat of her most 
profitable industry to the scorned 
South, her now prostrate opponent ! 

The antagonism of these two 
States—the birthplaces respectively 
of Webster and Calhoun, rival ex- 
ponents of the Constitution, in its 
latitudinarian and conservative con- 
structions—the former of which has 
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triumphed—is notorious on the 
other side of the water. That an 
industrial conflict could take place, 
the most sagacious of their citizens 
never suspected, nor its probable 
issue. 

The general appearance of the 
factory hands—women, boys, and 
girls —is healthy, though they 
certainly are not as ruddy and 
florid in complexion as workers in 
the fields. They all seem quite jolly 
when they troop out from the mills 
at six o’clock in the afternoon. 
Their hours of work are from 7 A.M. 
to 6 P.M., with an hour’s interval at 
midday for dinner. Night work, 
when performed, is paid for extra. 
Thus farthe moral miasma suspected 
to be engendered by this species of 
labour has not been visible here. 
That prejudice so long existing in 
the Southern mind is fast being done 
away with. Night schools supply 
education to the children working 
in the mills; they have also reli- 
gious instruction through Sunday 
schools. Women can average 
thirty dollars or 61. per month 
wages, and children about half as 
much. For experts higher wages 
are given; this being the price of 
unskilled labour. The factories are 
carefully built with a view to hy- 
giene, and the climate is favourable 
to a free supply of air at all seasons. 
Upon the whole, the new experi- 
ment has worked very satisfactorily 
in the South thus far, and seems to 
give general satisfaction to all con- 
nected with it; while the profits 
have far exceeded the most san- 
guine anticipations of its advocates. 
and promoters. 

As before stated, the factory 
labour is obtained from the neigh- 
bouring country, is intelligent, 
and often required simply to do 
day’s work in the factory, return- 
ing home in the evening, although 
some of the larger factories colo- 
nise their ‘hands’ in villages of 
their own construction. As these 
operatives consist chiefly of women 
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whose husbands or fathers are em: 
ployed in other labour, their double 
earnings contribute greatly to their 
incomes. Where the women work, 
the men are ashamed not to do so ; 
and under this new state of things 
an idle man is the exception rather 
than the rule in the vicinity of 
these factories. 

The annual receipts of cotton at 
Columbus are about 80,000 bales, 
of which these mills now work up 
not more than one-tenth annually. 
Cotton mills had already been suc- 
cessfully established here before 
the war, but were all burnt down 
and destroyed towards its close, 
one of the final battles having been 
fought here, a week after General 
Lee’s surrender, a very superfluous 
piece of gallantry, dearly paid for 
by the destruction of much life and 
property. Besides her six cotton 
mills, Columbus has grist and flour 
mills, large wood works, plough ma- 
nufactories, iron and brass foundries, 
and machine works, all founded 
and conducted by Southern capital 
and energy. And yet the cuckoo cry 
is still echoed at the North and else- 
where : ‘ The Southern people have 
no energy.’ The facts above given 
in relation to one small town in the 
interior, of less than 20,000 popu- 
lation, would seem to disprove this 
accusation in her instance; and her 
case is by no means exceptional. 
This is but a type of what is going 
on elsewhere in many other towns 
in Alabama and South Carolina, as 
well as in Georgia. 

But cotton does not monopolise 
Southern attention exclusively, al- 
though still ‘ king ’ in that section. 
Coal and iron compete with cotton 
in the new demand on Southern 
labour, both in mining operations 
and in working up the metals after- 
wards. An apt illustration of this 
is given in the very neighbourhood 
to which reference has just been 
made. What Columbus is doing in 
cotton, Rome (in the same State) is 
doing in iron. This little inland 
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Georgia town now sells manufac- 
tured iron to the North at the 
rate of $14,000 per day in the 
busy season, and supplies the neigh- 
bouring States. There is a large 
and constantly increasing manu- 
facture of car-wheels, axles, and 
other iron work going on in her 
foundries, wherein nails, as well 
as pig-iron, are now largely manu- 
factured. It is a strong commen. 
tary on the former carelessness of 
the Southern people, that such rich 
mines of coal and iron, lying close 
together, as she has always pos- 
sessed, should have been left so long 
unused. It has been literally ‘bu- 
rying her talents in the ground,’ 
but she has dug them up, and pro- 
fitably invested tiem at last in this 
regard, 

The cotton mills at and near 
Augusta, in Georgia, and at Gra- 
niteville, in South Carolina, are 
among the largest and most suc- 
cessful in the Southern country, and 
their products, like those of Co- 
lumbus and Alabama, compete suc- 
cessfully with the fabrics of the 
Northern looms, even at the North. 
In certain qualities of goods they 
are preferred. The Augusta cotton 
factory has a paid-up capital of 
$600,000, ‘and pays upwards of 
twenty per cent. per annum. Along 
the;canal constructed for the purpose 
there are thousands of spindles and 
hundreds of looms busy. Several 
tobacco factories and flour mills have 
also been put in successful operation 
there. The Graniteville mills, but 
a few miles distant from the bound- 
ary line in South Carolina, consti- 
tute a manufacturing village, and 
annually turn out from 7 to 8 million 
yards of manufactured goods, giving 
dividends of more than twenty per 
cent. on the capital invested. The 
Langley mills, in the same State 
and neighbourhood, are equally 
active and prosperous. Near the 
city of Augusta also is an exten- 
sive manufactory of kaolin (por- 
celain clay), and one who visits 
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this old Southern city is sur- 
prised to find all the indications and 
outward evidences of a large manu- 
facturing city. 

The same is the case at and near 
Montgomery, where large and pros- 
perous mills have been erected. 
Situated as it is in the midst of 
one of the most productive regions 
of this cotton country, the supply of 
the raw material is both cheap and 
abundant. But it has the great 
drawback of being also the centre 
of the negre population, which more 
than doubles the white, and has 
got possession of the capital and 
of legislation, the consequences of 
which have been most disastrous to 
the population, coupled with the 
failure of the cotton crops for the 
past two years. This latter fact, 
however, has produced the bene- 
ficial effect of creating a large 
exodus of the negroes from that 
quarter to Texas, which may re- 
store the numerical superiority and 
power once more to the class most 
competent to control public matters, 
on which private prosperity must 
so greatly depend. The different 
railroad complications which have 
sodamaged Alabama’scredit abroad, 
have added to the distress of her 
people and prevented a greater de- 
velopment of her wonderful re- 
sources both for manufacturing and 
mining industries, largely as they 
have already been tried, under the 
most adverse circumstances. 

Next in importance to the cot- 
ton manufacture is the lumber 
business—the pine regions of the 
Southern seaboard now furnishing 
immense supplies for Northern and 
foreign consumption, as well as 
for the South herself. Years ago 
the hardy lumbermen from Canada 
and Maine were in the habit of 
making annual winter raids on the 
Southern coast, penetrating often 
into the interior and monopolising 
the profits of this trade. But since 
the war Southern men, aided by 
Northern means, have turned their 
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attention to this source of wealth, 
and numerous immense saw mills 
with new and improved machinery 
have been erected, and the some- 
what harsh music of the saw has 
awakened the echoes in sylvan 
solitudes hitherto resounding only 
to the cries of the wild animals that 
peopled them. 

Along the coasts of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida, both the axes 
and the saw mills are now busy, an- 
nually sending forth many millions 
of feet of hewn and sawn lumber 
and timber to the uttermost ends 
of the earth. 

A brief outline of what is doing 
in this way at one point alone, in 
the remote region of Pensacola and 
Perdido Bay, in West Florida, will 
give the foreign reader a faint idea 
of the rapid growth and great 
proportions this comparatively new 
Southern industry is attaining. 

The writer visited Perdido Bay 
last summer. A narrow-gauge rail- 
way ten miles long connects this 
land-locked bay with the fine har- 
bour of Pensacola, which in the au- 
tumn and winter season is now filled 
with lumber vessels of all nationali- 
ties ; while Pensacola, which has lite- 
rally arisen from its ashes since the 
war, is now rapidly becoming a 
thriving little city from the effects 
of this trade. For two years suc- 
ceeding the war Pensacola, which 
had been burned down, was de- 
serted, weeds grew up in her streets, 
and the fox and wild turkey abode 
there. Then the scattered fugi- 
tives began to return, and some of 
the more energetic among them 
commenced rebuilding the saw mills 
which had been destroyed, and from 
these small seeds sprang up the 
trade which now already exports 
values to the amount of upwards of 
two millions of dollars per annum. 
Perdido (or Lost) Bay, so called 
from its having no navigable out- 
let, is now the centre of a great 
movement in timber cutting, and 
on its banks, four years since soli- 
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tary in savage wildness, are now 
six large saw mills and two addi- 
tional monster ones in course of 
construction. In size, cost, and 
perfection of machinery these new 
saw mills are unsurpassed any- 
where. Their enterprising owners, 
North-Western men, have bought a 
principality, in extent 200,000 acres, 
from the State of Alabama, lying 
on the opposite side of Perdido 
Bay, that being the boundary be- 
tween Florida and Alabama, and 
will conduct operations on a grand 
scale. The consequence of this 
new industry has been already 
to treble the trade and commerce of 
Pensacola, with an ever-increasing 
tendency. Her shipping lists for 
the year before last showed 102 
ships, 1,123 barques, 75 brigs, and 
300 schooners, all due to the lumber 
business, since Pensacola is not a 
cotton port, owing to its location. 


It was confidently anticipated that 
the trade would be doubled during 
the year just past. 

The Bay of Perdido is well worthy 


of a visit by tourist or traveller, for 
its natural beauties are very | great. 
Its mirror-like expanse of aureiiied 
water, land-locked, crescent-shaped, 
with indented curves, is fringed on 
its farther side by a dark array of 
pines with their sombre great foli- 
age and straight shafts shooting 
thirty feet into the air without a 
limb below. The primeval forest, 
undisturbed as yet by the axe, 
and without human habitations, 
alone is visible. The bay, not being 
navigable, has no craft of any kind 
on its broad bosom savea miniature 
steamer employed for transporting 
rafts of logs over its shallow sur- 
face. 

But looking around you, as you 
stand on the nearer side, you 
observe the marks of civilisation 
and progress in the mills, plying 
ceaselessly busy saws, the 
piles of hewn and sawn timber, and 
the growing village and workmen’s 
houses constituting a respectable 


their 
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settlement, within the limits of 
which liquor is forbidden to be sold 
by the restrictive law, self-imposed 
in this new Maine in the Southern 
wilderness. But eight years since 
this spot was a wilderness without 
a single habitation, the haunt of 
the bear and the panther. The 
following extract from an address 
recently delivered on the comple- 
tion of a railroad to it in 1872, by 
Mr. Campbell, a leading lawyer of 
Pensacola, draws a curious picture 
of a locality in the heart of a region 
discovered by Ponce De Leon three 
centuries ago, and within six miles 
of one of the oldest settlements in 
the State : 


In the dawn of this enterprise, when 
Millview was a wilderness, and the track 
of the panther was still on its soil, some 
men might have been seen trying to finish 
by night a cabin they had commenced -to 
build in the morning. Near by was a 
woman seated on a log, patiently awaiting 
the completion of the shelter under which 
she was, through her thrift, smiles, and 
counsels, to make glad the heart of her 
husband. That husband is my friend Dr. 
McLean, the mill-pioneer of Perdido, who, 
thus cheered and sustained, is after many 
trials now on the verge of affluence, and 
that woman, his wife, a lady who honours 
me by permitting me to call her my friend. 

This is no picture of the earlier 
settlement, but dates back eight 
years only, 

But to turn from figures of speech 
to figures of ar ithmetic, which ‘show 
the work actually done and doing 
in this little remote nook the 
land of flowers, Indians, and alliya- 
tors. The lumber and timber ex- 
ports from the port of Pensacola 
from October 1871 to October 1872 
amounted to upwards of 46,000,000 
feet of lumber and more than 
2,000,000 cubic feet of hewn and 
sawn timber. The technical dis- 
tinction between timber and lumber 
is that square timber comprises the 
great logs, either hewn or sawn; 
lumber consists of boards, scant- 
lings, or such other small products 
of the mill. 


In the whole Southern Siates, 
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Georgia again leading the way, 
there are, on a rough estimate, 
about 2,500 mills, the value of 
whose products is estimated at 
upwards of $16,000,000 per annum 
cash value according to the census 
of 1870. ‘The returns for the next 
decade, ending in 1880, will show 
much larger results, both as to pro- 
duction and profits. 

This statement does not include 
the hewn timber, whose proportion 
elsewhere may be judged by the 
Florida exhibit above given, and 
added to the estimate. For the 
skilled labour of these mills white 
men are chiefly employed, though 
large numbers of negro men are 
also employed for felling and hewing 
the trees and other out-door work 
connected with this industry. The 
wages given to the skilled labourer, 
expert, rise as high as $5 per day, 
and for unskilled labour (of negroes) 
the rate is about $1'50 per day, and 
not ‘found’ in provisions. House 


room is abundant, and gratuitously 


given the operatives and their 
families, and fuel is to be had 
gratis for the gathering around the 
mills. The new mills at Millview 
on the Perdido have a joint average 
capacity of cutting 50,000 feet per 
day. Florida, sparsely populated 
and thinly settled, embraces an area 
of nearly 60,000 square miles, or 
nearly 38,000,000 acres of land, the 
greater proportion of which is still 
pine forest or even glade. Her 
entire population does not number 
200,000, about half of whom are 
of negro race or descent. Her 
chief products are lumber and 
oranges and other tropical fruits— 
the climate being semi-tropical, and 
in winter attracting fully 40,000 
Northern invalids to her eastern 
shores. 

The Sonthern or yellow pitch 
pine, which nature has placed over 


* During the three years intervening between 1866 and 1869, tlie State 
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vast tracts of sandy Southern soil 
seemingly fitted to produce nought 
else save the vine, without the use 
of fertilisers, is yet an article ot 
great value, both at home and 
abroad. Apart from its value as 
timber, the State of North Carolina 
owes much of its wealth to the tar, 
pitch, and turpentine extracted from 
it, as well as several other adjoining 
States, which may hereafter imitate 
North Carolina profitably in this 
respect. As already stated, this is 
a kind of labour in some branches of 
which the negro may be usefully and 
profitably employed, especially in its 
out-door portions. And the negro 
likes it, as affording him open-air 
exercise and violent physical exer- 
tion, together with a rough camp 
life just suited to his taste. He is 
a skilful woodman and axeman, and 
prefers this kind of work to any 
other. So that we may confidently 
look to its greater development 
throughout the area of the whole 
Southern country, when the im- 
proved mechanical agricultural im- 
plements lessen the demand for the 
negro’s muscle in the cotton, sugar, 
and rice fields. 

In a third field, the post bellum 
development of the South—com- 
mencing with Virginia, and running 
in a broad belt through the South- 
western States of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana—in coal 
and iron production—has been 
equally remarkable. Mines of buried 
wealth beneath the soil, too long un- 
known or disregarded, have been 
brought to public notice and worked 
and utilised, both in mining and 
manufacturing operations. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio line of railway 
through Western Virginia, recently 
completed, has opened the path to 
that vast coal bed in the Kanawha 
region which threatens hereafter to 
compete with Pennsylvania for her 


of North 


Carolina increased her exports of turpentine from 57,000 to 127,000 casks, and her 


resin from 350,000 to 545,000 lbs. 
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monopoly of coal supply through- 
out the North; while at Rome 
in Georgia and Birmingham in 
Alabama vast superficial beds of 
coal and iron have been found in 
such close proximity that forges 
and furnaces and rolling mills have 
sprung up, as if by magic, to work 
the metal on the spot. Alabama is 
already disputing the coal supply of 
her neighbours with the North and 
with Great Britain, for it can be 
put down cheaper in those States 
than the foreign article, and is as 
good if not better for most purposes. 
This is not an entirely new thing, 
for Tuscaloosa in Alabama has 
been mining coal in a careless way 
for half a century. The Warrior 
coal-field, running thence to the 
north-east corner of Alabama, em- 
braces an area of 3,000 square miles, 
and coal seams of from one to three 
feet thick cover this whole district, 
cropping out upon the surface and 
on the hill-sides in beds of unknown 
breadth. It isa soft bituminous coal, 
burning brightly, and not to be 
excelled for the generation of heat 
and steam. The Cahawba coal- 
field, in the centre of the same 
State, is still richer in mineral de- 
posits, having an area of 700 
miles ; and here seams of coal eight 
feet thick, and beds of hematite 
iron ore of surpassing richness, are 
found in abundance. Great beds of 
coal and iron with seams from seven 
to fifteen feet in thickness constitute 
the backbone of Alabama, covering 
more than 4,000 square miles of her 
territory. 

Birmingham in Alabama, in the 
very heart of this wonderful region, 
has sprung up like an exhalation 
during the last five years; and 
owes its origin and prosperity to 
the energy and sagacity of a man 
Southern born and bred—Colonel 
James R. Powell. 

In January 1871, this gentleman 
organised a company for the pur- 
pose of building ‘ an industrial city’ 
at the intersection of the Alabama 
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and Chattanooga railroads in the 
heart of this mineral region, In the 
December of the same year the 
Legislature chartered as a city his 
settlement of 800 people already 
there, with 125 well-built houses 
already on the site, with two plan- 
ing mills, manufactory of blinds, &c., 
two grist mills, large hotel, ex- 
press, telegraph, and post office, 
and all other appliances of a city. 
In February 1873, the population 
had risen to 4,000, the houses to 
500, with six churches, four hotels, 
two public halls, a national bank, 
and several more manufacturing 
establishments. The iron works at 
Irondale in the same neighbourhood 
went into operation in February 
1872, and had doubled their capacity 
in less than a year, having furnaces 
of from twenty to twenty-five tons 
capacity, with a narrow-gauge 
railway constructed leading to their 
mines. Many shafts have also 
been sunk for coal, and activity and 
energy have developed themselves 
around this centre. Can the North 
or Great Britain show a more rapid 
development of resources, or more 
rapid growth in a young city than 
this ? 

The area of coal lands in the State 
of Alabama alone in round numbers 
embraces about 5,500 square miles, 
comprising the separate coal fields 
of the Warrior, Coosa, and Cahawba. 
Some of the veins alongside the 
railway cuttings show an aggregate 
thickness of 19 feet, which would 
give a total capacity of 19,000,000 
tons for each square mile, This 
coal is of similar quality to the 
Pittsburg, and the facilities for re- 
moving it by river and rail are ex- 
cellent. 

The iron ore in this neighbour- 
hood is excellent, and its varieties 
numerous : red and brown, hematite 
and black band, and fossiliferous. 
The advantage of this deposit 1s 
that it is on and above the surface, 
above the level of the railroads, 
and requires no raising ; as for 1- 
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stance on the Red Mountain, crop- 
ping out in ridges of 30 feet, ex- 
tending over roo miles in length. 

The proximity of these great beds 
of coal and iron, in such eligible 
positions, points out this as the 
future rival of Pennsylvania—and 
Virginia, threatening competition 
in coal production, with the latter 
lacks the iron so happily contiguous 
here. 

Within the limits of such an 
article as this it would be tedious 
to go into details as to the mineral 
resources of the Southern country, 
of which the above is a sample, 
and a small one. Prof. Ansted, 
one of the most eminent of British 
geologists, and Mr. Somers, an in- 
telligent English traveller, have 
respectively testified within the last 
three years to the immense mineral 
deposits of Virginia and Alabama 
respectively, and the report of 
Professor Howard on those of 
Georgia, shows the immense rich- 
ness of the buried wealth in that 
State in coal, iron, and other really 
‘precious minerals,’ 

Take Virginia as an example of 
what the Southern States can show. 

Within her broad bosom may be 
found not only gold and silver 
mines, but copper and iron as well, 
kaolin (porcelain clay), marble of 
fine quality, and granite—now used 
in the public buildings at Washing- 
ton and New York, as preferable to 
the Northern—mica mines, lime- 
stone, fire brick, and slate quarries. 
She has long been working her 
saline wells, which with those of 
Syracuse,- in New York, have 
monopolised the production of that 
useful article salt. 

In addition to these and similar 
productions, South Carolina has in 
her marl and phosphate beds un- 
told treasures ; and Louisiana boasts 
perhaps the largest and finest de- 
posits of crude sulphur and rock 
salt to be found in the world, and 
the only ones in the United States. 
Both of these latter are now being 
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utilised. The sulphur mine is at 
Calcassieu in Northern Louisiana, 
and a shaft is now being sunk to a 
great depth by a company deter- 
mined to work it—the discovery 
being but recent, and the sulphur 
deposit in purity and quantity un- 
paralleled. 

The salt mine is on Petit Anse 
or Avery’s Island, on Vermilion 
Bay, and was discovered during 
the war by Mr. Avery, the owner, 
just at the moment when the Fe- 
deral capture of the Virginia salines 
made it a godsend to the Confe- 
derates. In May 1862, while sink- 
ing a saline well, John M. Avery 
struck what was supposed to be 
rock, but proved to be a bed of solid 
pure rock salt. The Confederate 
Government, on being informed of 
the fact, immediately sent troops 
to garrison and defend the spot, 
and labourers to work it, as the 
deposit was found to be exhaustless, 
and only ten feet below the surface 
of the soil. During that year the 
Confederate Government worked 
this deposit with remarkable energy. 
From 500 to 600 men were em- 
ployed at one time, day and night, 
digging out the salt and loading it 
in waggons, for transportation to 
all parts of the Southern country ; 
from 100 to 500 teams at a time 
having been constantly going to 
and fro, across a causeway specially 
constructed forthe purpose. Nothing 
now remains of these labours, ex- 
cept the pits out of which the salt 
was dug, and so great is the deposit 
that the surface only seems to have 
been scratched by these removals, 
vast as they were. 

The Federals, at the close of the 
first year, attacked the place, in 
force, and occupied it, stopping the 
works, and destroying them, to cut 
off the supply of salt. Within the 
last five years more regular ap- 
proaches have been made, a shaft 
sunk 60 feet from the surface through 
solid salt, without yet reaching 
bottom, and two lateral galicries 
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of 350 feet in length run through 
the bed with similar results. The 
writer paid a visit to this mine in 
the spring of the present year, and 
passed through these passages, 
which reminded him forcibly of the 
ice galleries cut in the Mer de Glace 
in Switzerland, the floor roof and 
walls of these galleries being all 
composed of pure white salt, spark- 
ling like stalactite in the lamp- 
light. 

One hundred and sixty tons of 
pure rock salt can now be raised and 
crushed by machine at the pit mouth 
inone day. For the salt removed 
the Confederate Government paid 
Judge Avery, the owner, a very 
large sum, in the way of royalty. 
He and his family still occupy and 
own the island, which has two fine 
sugar plantations on itas well. The 
mine has been worked on a consider- 
able scale until recently, when the 
death of one of its lessors embar- 
rassed proceedings. A formal re- 
port from examiners sent by the 
School of Mines of New York 
declares the rock salt to cover an 
area of 144 acres, of a measured 
thickness of forty feet of solid salt. 
Subsequent experiment has proved 
its thickness to be far greater, as 
in the sinking of the shaft, where 
fifty feet had not shown bottom. 
The quality of the salt, as ana- 
lysed by chemists, has proved excep- 
tional. It contains no impurities, 
and requires only to be crushed to 
be ready for market, quantities 
having been thus disposed of at 
New Orleans, and regarded as pre- 
ferable to the Liverpool in purity. 
Both mine and machinery are in 
perfect working order; with the aid 
of a little capital, which the pro- 
prietor is now seeking, this mine 
seems destined to supply the 
Southern country, now dependent 
on Turk’s Island and Liverpool for 
its salt supply, as well as the Western 
country, where pork packing con- 
sumes much more than the Syracuse 
and Virginia salines can supply. 
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In South Carolina the disco- 
very of the phosphate deposits 
near Charleston has opened a new 
era for that desolated city and 
State, the scapegoat of the ‘re- 
bellion.’ During a term of four 
years, from 1868 to 1872, more 
than $1,500,000 worth of crude 
phosphate rock—paid for in cash 
have been shipped from Charleston 
alone, the local companies con- 
suming $250,000 worth more, 
having more than quadrupled re- 
ceipts annually since the first year’s 
working. The shipments increased 
from 6 tons in 1867 to 50,000 tons 
in the first six months of 1872. 
Competent authorities pronounce 
these phosphates as superior to the 
Peruvian guano for fertilising pur- 
poses, and for this purpose they are 
now employed. 

The present known area of these 
deposits (which are antediluvian) 
is stated as about fifty square 
miles of river and forty square 
miles of land surface, lying in or 
near the city of Charleston and the 
adjoining rivers. The land deposit 
is on private property, and the river 
deposit is the property of the State, 
and pays royalty. The marl beds 
which these phosphates underlie 
greatly exceed the latter in quantity, 
and are of a superior quality for 
fertilising properties over ordinary 
marl beds. This unknown source 
of wealth has been but recently 
developed. It was reserved for the 
moral earthquake of the war to dis- 
entomb these long-buried treasures 
of the antediluvian.era, and lay bare 
this immense bed of fossilised bones 
of extinct animals for the benefit 
of the impoverished victims of the 
social and political deluge of a later 
day: Digging down to or fishing 
up these relics of a bygone age, 
which have attained a commercial 
value, the South Carolinians are 
profiting by their discovery, while 
the geologist and antiquary find 
equal delight in their disentomb- 
ment. There are now six or more 
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factories for making fertilisers out 
of this deposit, five of which have 
sulphuric acid chambers, one of 
which is said to be the largest 
single acid chamber in the United 
States. This interest now repre- 
sents a cash capital of not less than 
$4,000,000 invested in the min- 
ing and manufacturing interests. 

But space warns the writer that 
this brief summary of the resources 
of the South, outside of her better 
known agricultural ones, must not 
be extended, although the half has 
not yet been told. A very brief 
reference to the financial condi- 
tion of the South must conclude 
this rapid survey of the South- 
ern situation. With reference to 
her imines of ‘ precious metals’ (so 
called although iron now really 
merits that name as the chief agent 
of modern civilisation), a short 
anecdote will convey the popular 
estimate of their profits in South 
land, where their traces are abun- 
dantly found. Some years since 
the State of South Carolina sent 
Professor Tuomey, State geologist, 
on a survey through the North and 
South Carolina gold region, where- 
in mines were worked even at that 
early day. The Professor was 
attended by a smart, shrewd mulatto 
boy, his body servant. One night 
Jim came into his master’s room in 
astate of high delight, and remarked 
confidentially, ‘ Master, these people 
lives mighty well, considering they 
keeps a gold mine.’ * The nett result 
of their previous experiences had 
extracted that remark; and such is 
still the case in those regions. 

The financial condition of the ex- 
Confederate States is neither so 
good, nor yet so bad, as it might be. 
Generally speaking, it is sounder 
than is usually supposed, and the 
bad odour in which almost all 


Southern securities are held abroad 
is more the misfortune than the 
fault of the Southern people them- 
Most of the rascally and 
in-securities, for 


selves. 


rotten railroad 
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which they have been held respon- 

sible morally and financially, were 
neither of their contriving, nor 
have they or their section in any 
way obtained one dollar benefit 
from them, but the reverse. Car- 
pet-bag legislatures and favoured 
financiers have created and engi- 
neered them all— pocketed the 
profits, and left the plundered 
victims to bear the onus of ‘ repu- 
diation’ and loss of credit. Cases 
such as those of the Bullock bonds 
in Georgia, and of the Alabama and 
Chattanooga and similar railroad 
operations, were not of native 
Southern origin and engineering ; 
but the results of alien occupation 
and control, sustained by Federal 
bayonets and negro majorities, over 
the respectable white population, 
who, after shaking off the incubus, 
have been saddled with its sins. 
Taking, however, the list of the 
suspended debt of the United States 
to creditors of the defaulting rail- 
ways, amounting to 63,000,000l. 
sterling, it will be seen that a very 
small fraction of that default is 
Southern, and even that proportion 
traceable to carpet-bag, not native, 
financiering. In the list recently 
published in the Times money 
article, out of the 63,000,000l. in 
default not more than 3,000,000/. is 
credited to the South, and that 
chiefly in one State. 

The recent action of the Louisiana 
Legislature (so-called) is a carpet- 
bag contrivance of Governor Kellogg 
and his negro supporters, asstrongly 
denounced at home by the true 
Louisianians as by the Board of Fo- 
reign Bondholders in London; for 
Louisiana is still in the hands of the 
Philistines. The same is the case 
in Alabama; and was in Georgia, 
now happily relieved of them. The 
robberies of the same public thieves 
in poor South Carolina cry aloud to 
Heaven, and so also in North Caro- 
lina. Let the sin and the shame, 
therefore, rest on the right shoul- 
ders, not on those already burdened 
cc 2 
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almost past bearing. Federal com- 
pulsion compelled the repudiation 
by the Southern States of Con- 
federate indebtedness, which has 
fallen more heavily on Southern 
men, creditors of that Government, 
than on the few foreign friends who 
aided that cause. Utter inability 
to meet the obligations illegally in- 
curred in their name, abroad or at 
home, by their spoilers (white or 
black), who have usurped authority, 
and stolen their State seals, will 
render the payment of the vast 
carpet-bag schedule impracticable, 
even were it just so to tax posterity. 
Apart from these drawbacks, the 
financial condition of the South is 
better than is commonly supposed, 
although the want of capital, and 
of banking facilities especially, cer- 
tainly retards Southern progress 
and enterprise. 

But that there is actually more 
money made, and kept, if not in 
circulation, in the Southern country 
to-day than in the time of her ap- 
parent prosperity, a few significant 


facts, which may be cited, go to 
establish. 

The Southern people have learned, 
from bitter experience, not only to 
economise, but even to hoard up 


money, especially gold — having 
lost confidence in paper; for when 
cash is called for, with the prospect 
of large returns, to be invested in 
these new manufacturing industries, 
it is forthcoming on the spot, and 
very often in gold. This has been 
the case notably in Georgia, and 
especially at Columbus, and else- 
where in the States of Texas, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, all of which 
are prospering, being out of the 
hands of the enemy. Even the 
freedmen, most improvident of 
human creatures, have deposited in 
the twenty-six branches of the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank of Wash- 
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ington, within six years, no less 
than $26,000,000. It is charac- 
teristic, however, that they drew 
out, during the same period, 
$23,000,000 of it, leaving but a very 
homeeopathic surplus to their cre- 
dit at the close of that term. The 
most significant indication of the 
prosperity of a community is the 
increased valuation of property, 
especially where it is steadily pro- 
gressive within a given term of 
years. Submitted to this test, the 
great representative cotton State 
of Georgia makes a good showing, 
taking the official returns as our 
basis. 

Within the last six years, her 
exports and imports, through her 
seaport Savannah, have increased 
from $50,000,000 to $70,000,000, 
and the valuation of property within 
the State, which was less than 
$148,000,000 in 1866, had risen in 
1872 to §214,000,000, in rough 
numbers, an increase of nearly 
$70,000,000 in gold. Two years 
ago, when Northern and foreign 
capitalists refused to aid her with 
a loan to pay accruing interest on 
her State bonds, in revenge for her 
alleged ‘repudiation of $8,000,000 
worth of’ Bullock bonds, she raised 
the money at home, and met the 
payment totheamountof $1,500,000 
without trouble. Once free of the 
‘carpet-bag’ incubus, and the con- 
trol of venal ‘ white trash’ and ig- 
norant negroes, her neighbours will 
emulate the progress and prosperity 
of their more fortunate sister. 
Even as it is, outside of three States 
already designated, peace and pros- 
perity and plenty smile once more. 
A better opportunity for safe and 
profitable investments by capitalists 
than these States now offer, was 
never presented in the wide world 
before. 

Epwin bE Leroy. 
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SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.! 





By tue Rev. Matcotm Mac Cott. 


T is due to the author of this able 
and learned book to admit, at 
the outset of what must necessarily 
be a brief and very imperfect cri- 
tique, that he has brought to the 
investigation of a momentous in- 
quiry a mind which appears to be 
not more distinguished by a sincere 
love of truth than by (what is per- 
haps even more rare) a conscientious 
thoroughgoing logic which faces 
boldly, with one or two exceptions 
to which I shall presently advert, 
the conclusions—whatever they 
may be—to which his premisses ine- 
vitably lead. He makes no attempt 
to pare down or explain away the 
essential dogmas of Christianity. 
He denies them outright, and sets 
himself vigorously to overthrow 
them. The following is not the 
only passage in which he speaks 
with undisguised scorn of persons 
who discard some of the funda- 
mental dogmas of Christianity and 
yet persist in considering them- 
selves genuine Christians. 


The prevalent characteristic of popular 
theology in England, at this time, may 
be said to be a tendency to eliminate from 
Christianity, with thoughtless dexterity, 
every miraculous element which does not 
quite accord with current opinion, and yet to 
ignore the fact that, in so doing, ecclesiasti- 
eal Christianity has practically been altoge- 
ther abandoned. This tendency is fostered, 
with profoundly illogical zeal, by many dis- 
tinguished men within the Church itself, 
who endeavour to arrest for a moment the 
pursuing wolves of doubt and unbelief 
which press upon the Church, by practically 
throwing to them, scrap by scrap, all those 
doctrines which alone constitute the claims 
of Christianity to be regarded as a Divine 
Revelation at all, The moral Christianity 
which they hope to preserve, noble though 
it be, has not one feature left to distinguish 
it as a miraculously communicated religion : 
Christianity itself distinctly pretends to be 
adirect Divine Revelation of truths beyond 
the natural attainment of the human intel- 


lect. To submit the doctrines thus re- 
vealed, therefore, to criticism, and to clip 
and prune them down to the standard of 
human reason, whilst at the same time 
their supernatural character is maintained, 
is an obvious absurdity... . On the very 
threshold of inquiry into the origin and true 
character of Christianity, we are brought 
face to face with the supernatural... . 
Not only in form does it profess to be the 
result of Divine communication, but in its 
very essence, in its principal dogmas, it is 
either superhuman or untenable. . 
This religion cannot be accepted without 
an emphatic belief in supernatural interpo- 
sition, and itis absurd to imagine that its 
dogmas can be held whilst the miraculous 
is rejected. Those who profess to hold the 
religion, whilst they discredit the super- 
natural element, and they are many at the 
present day, have widely seceded from 
ecclesiastical Christianity. 


Let me here enter parentheti- 
cally a gentle protest against the au- 
thor’s phrase, ‘ ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity,’ as if there were a Christian- 
ity which is not ‘ ecclesiastical.’ By 
ecclesiastical I suppose he means 
dogmatic. But of any Christianity 
which is not dogmatic history knows 


-nothing. The morality of the Gospel 


divorced from its dogmas may be 
admirable and beautiful; but it is 
not Christianity in any real sense. 
Apart, however, from what I venture 
to consider a misleading phrase, I 
accept the passage just quoted as a 
true representation of the case, and I 
thank the author for placing the is- 
sue so plainly and candidly before his 
readers. I cordially agree with him 
in reprobating the abortive efforts 
of many among us to whittle away 
the characteristic dogmas of Chris- 
tianity, one by one, and yet retain 
the withered husk as a religion ca- 
pable of influencing human conduct. 
Christianity is a Divine Revelation 
undiscoverable by human reason, 
though not necessarily on that ac- 
count unreasonable ; or it is a per- 
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nicious superstition. Its Founder 
is very God, miraculously born, mi- 
raculously restored to life after un- 
dergoing a literal death, miracu- 
lously living for evermore in a 
world unseen and spiritual; and in 
that case no dogma of Christianity is 
antecedently improbable ; each must 
be judged on its own merits and on 
its own evidence, and cannot rea- 
sonably be dismissed by @ priori 
objections. Or Christ is not what 
the creed of Christendom has al- 
ways represented Him; in which 
case Christianity is an imposture, 
and no arguments derived from the 
beauty of its moral precepts can 
justify us in upholding it for a 
single hour. Logic and morality 
combine to enforce this conclusion, 
and the author of Supernatural 
Religion has done good service to 
both in insisting on it. 

The book is divided into two 
parts. The first consists of an ela- 
borate attack on belief in the super- 
natural in general, and in the 


incredibility of miracles in particu- 


lar. In the second part, which 
occupies about two-thirds of the 
book, the author conducts a careful 
argument against the authenticity 
and genuineness of the four Gospels 
in detail, founded partly on a critical 
examination of the Gospels, but 
chiefly on an exhaustive review of 
the Christian writings of the first 
two centuries of our era. In the 
limited space at my disposal it is 
obviously impossible to attempt any- 
thing like an answer toan argument 
extending over two large octavo 
volumes, and conducted throughout 
with conspicuous learning and abi- 
lity. I must content myself there- 
fore with pointing out very briefly 
what appear to me to be vulnerable 
points, and even fatal fissures, in 
the reasoning by means of which 
the author arrives at his conclusion. 

Now, first of all, it must frankly 
be admitted that Christianity ap- 
peals not only to reason, but pri- 
marily to faith; which implies, of 
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course, that reason alone is incom- 
petent for the task. But, on the 
other hand, this objection, if it be 
an objection, is equally valid against 
theism, as Bishop Butler showed 
conclusively long ago. Christianity 
has its difficulties, and they are 
serious difficulties; but they are 
less perplexing to the reason, and 
less distressing to the moral sense 
than the difficulties which encom- 
pass the belief in an omnipotent 
and just Creator and Governor of 
the universe. Mr. J. 8. Mill admits 
this with characteristic candour in 
the second chapter of his recently 
published Autobiography. His father, 
he says (and it was evidently his 
own opinion also), ‘considered 
Butler’s argament as conclusive 
against the only opponents for 
whom it was intended. Those 
who admit an omnipotent, as well 
as perfectly just and benevolent, 
Maker and Ruler of such a world 
as this can say little against Chris- 
tianity but what can, with at least 
equal force, be retorted against 
themselves.’ 

This is a point which the author 
of Supernatural Religion appears to 
me to have overlooked. In the 
concluding chapter of his second 
volume he insists impressively on 
the duty of pursuing truth for its 
own sake, at all costs, and in spite 
of the most rooted convictions and 
the most cherished prepossessions. 
In rejecting the creed of Christen- 
dom he tells us that— 


We exchange a Jewish anthropomorphic 
Divinity, made after our image, for an 
omnipotent God, from whose serene reign 
of law disorder and anarchy are absolutely 
excluded. Under his beneficent government 
we know that all that is consistent with 
wise and omnipotent law is prospered and 
brought to perfection, and all that is op- 
posed to Divine order is mercifully frus- 
trated and brought to naught. \ 

It is manifestly our first duty, as it should 
be our supremest pleasure, to apprehend as 
clearly as we may the laws by which the 
Supreme Being governs the universe, and 
to bring ourselves and our actions into 
reverent harmony with them, conforming 
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ourselves to their teaching and learning 
wisdom from their decrees. Thus making 
the Divine Will our will, we shall recognise 
in the highest sense that God is ever with 
us, that his good providence controls our 
slightest actions ; that we are not the sport 
of satanic malice nor the victims of fitful 
eaprice, but are eternally cared for and 
governed by an omnipresent immutable 
power for which nothing 1s too great, nothing 
too insignificant. 


Admirable advice! But how does 
it square with the argument against 
supernatural religion? It is simply 
inconsistent with it, for it is an 
appeal to faith, not to reason; to 
Revelation, not to Nature. Of such 
a Being as the author here describes 
reason apart from faith and Nature 
apart from Revelation, tell us 
nothing at all. When I look abroad 
on the face of nature and of human 
society, 1 behold traces innumerable 
of what looks exceedingly like 
caprice or malice. I see fools in 
command of empires and riches, and 
honours heaped on those who least 
deserve them. I see virtue clad in 
rags and festering with sores, while 
vice is arrayed in purple and fine 
linen and fares sumptuously every 
day. I see wretches who have 
proved themselves a curse to man- 
kind suffered to flourish and prosper 
and allowed to die peacefully on 
their pillows, while, on the other 
hand, men eminently qualified in 
mind and disposition to benefit their 
race are hurried out of life, in the 
midst of their usefulness, by a 
whiff of cold wind, or the stum- 
ble of a horse, or the folly of 
a tipsy engine-driver. Or the 
anomaly may exhibit itself in the 
possession of splendid talents by 
persons who use them for the cor- 
ruption and misery of their fellows. 
What, again, can be more inexpli- 
cable on grounds of reason than 
the immense waste of energy in 
Nature? Not to dwell on the pro- 
fuse evidence of this which the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms 
afford, how shall we account for 
it in the sphere of human life ? 
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Myriads of human beings die daily 
all over the earth in infancy and 
tender age. To what end were 
they born? What purpose does 
their ephemeral existence fulfil in 
the economy of nature? Why is 
the human race thus doomed to lead, 
as Burke phrased it in the agony of 
his great sorrow, ‘an inverted life,’ 
weeping parents following the bier 
of their dead children instead of 
the children closing the eyes of their 
parents? In short, I do not see 
how it is possible to survey human 
life without being forced to the con- 
clusion that the balance is, on the 
whole, in favour of human misery. 

Nor is it any answer to reply that 
all this is because men disobey the 
wise laws of the Creator. For it 
is not those who disobey who are 
always punished. The innocent con- 
stantly suffer for the guilty, while 
the latter go unpunished, and not 
unfrequently rewarded. And even 
if this were not so, still the world is 
full of ‘lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe.’ How is this consistent 
with our belief in ‘an omnipresent 
God from whose serene reign of 
law disorder and anarchy are abso- 
lutely excluded,’ and ‘who eter- 
nally cares for his creatures’? It 
seems to me much more consistent 
with the conclusion which the au- 
thor charges on Christianity, namely, 
that ‘we are’ ‘the sport of malice 
or the victims of fitful caprice.’ 

The fact is, Christianity does not 
create these difficulties: it finds 
them, and offers an explanation and 
a remedy. Physical science finds 
them too, but it has no explanation 
to offer nor remedy to suggest. The 
doctrine of Man’s Fall and Redemp- 
tion our author dismisses some- 
what scornfully as ‘this abortive 
design of creation, with such im- 
potent efforts to amend it,’ a design 
which he considers ‘totally incom- 
patible with the idea of an infinitely 
wise and Almighty Being.’ I shall 
endeavour to show, by-and-by, 
that the author’s hypothesis leaves 
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no room at all for such a Being. 
But, assuming His existence, I ask 
how the doctrine of an original fall 
of man and a recovery through 
Christ are more incompatible with 
‘the idea of an infinitely wise and 
Almighty Being’ than the indis- 
putable fact of human suffering 
without the alleviating solace of a 
final redemption? Logically, the 
existence of a single ache in a uni- 
verse of His own creation is as 
incompatible with our idea of a 
Being, who is omnipotent, omnis- 
cient, and benevolent, as the exist- 
ence of a race fallen from a state of 
original innocence and happiness. 
As a matter of fact, suffering exists, 
and if there be a God who made 
and watches over men, it seems to 
me that the solution offered by 
Christianity is more worthy of Him 
than the doctrine of ‘the survival 
of the fittest ’—in other words, of 
the triumph of brute force over 
helpless innocence. I have no ob- 
jection to that doctrine, provided I 
am allowed to supplement it with 
the teaching of supernatural re- 
ligion. But if I am forbidden to go 
for information beyond the domain 
of physical science I am bound to 
confess that I see no answer to the 
dilemma suggested by Mr. Mill. 
Atheism or Manicheism, a _ blind 
cruel fate—or a benevolent De- 
miurge perpetually thwarted by a 
malevolent rival—this appears to 
me to be the necessary alternative 
of rejecting supernatural religion. 
It is an alternative, however, which 
our author does not adopt. He 
believes, as we have seen, in an 
Almighty and all-wise God who 
eternally cares for His creatures. 
But this conception he certainly 
does not owe to his meditations on 
the iron uniformity of physical laws: 
it is a bequest from that Super- 
natural Religion which he seeks to 
destroy. 

But to prove a writer inconsistent 
with himself is not necessarily to 
upset his argument. Let me, there- 
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fore, glance—and it cannot be more 
than a glance—at a few of the 
principal arguments on which his 
assault on miracles rests. 

The constitution of nature (he says) so 
far from forming any hypothesis of original 
perfection and subsequent deterioration, 
bears everywhere the record of systematic 
upward progression. 

But our knowledge of ‘ the con- 
stitution of nature’ is limited almost 
entirely to the tiny planet which we 
inhabit, and weare hardly competent 
therefore to affirm positively that 
‘it bears everywhere the record of 
systematic upward progression.’ 
Indeed our foremost teachers in 
physical science represent nature as 
perpetually engaged in a process of 
alternate evolution and dissolution. 
‘An entire history of anything,’ 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, ‘ must 
include its appearance out of the 
imperceptible and its disappearance 
into the imperceptible. . . . When 
taken together the two opposite 
processes constitute the history of 
every sensible existence under its 
simplest form . . . When evolution 
has run its course,’ then will com- 
mence the opposite process which, 
sooner or later, ‘ will cause disinte- 
gration.’ And this is true not merely 
of organic existences on our own 
planets but of the whole sidereal 
system. Till lately Laplace was 
supposed to have established the 
permanent stability of the planetary 
system by proving that all plane- 
tary perturbations are essentially 
periodic, so that after the lapse of 
ages the planets will all return to 
the same relative positions, and a 
new cycle of disturbances will com- 
mence. But this argument is of a 
purely abstract character. It over- 
looks several facts which are better 
understood now than they were 
when Laplace wrote; such as the 
dissipation of energy and possible 
collision between our earth and 
some foreign astronomical body. 
‘Conflict with other bodies,’ says 
Professor Jevons, ‘is so far from 
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being improbable, that it becomes 
approximately certain when we take 
very long intervals of time into 
account.’ And I suppose he ex- 
presses the general opinion of 
astronomers when he says that 
‘there exists a tendency to the 
dissipation of the energy of the 
planetary system which will, in the 
indefinite course of time, result in 
the fall of the planets into the sun.’ 
Professor Jevons sums up the ques- 
tion as follows: 


Altogether, then, it is a mere assumption 
that the uniformity of nature involves the 
unaltered existence of our own globe. There 
is no kind of catastrophe which is too great 
or too sudden to be theoretically inconsistent 
with the reign of law. For all that our 
science can tell, human history may be 
closed in the next instant of time. The 
world may be dashed to pieces against 
some intruding body; it may be involved 
in a nebulous atmosphere of hydrogen to be 
exploded a second afterwards; it may be 
scorched up or dissipated into vapour by 
some great explosion in the sun; there 
might even be in the globe itself some 
secret cause of disruption which only needs 
time ' for its manifestation.”—Principles of 
Science, ii. pp. 442, 443. 

How strikingly these inferences 
of scientific men illustrate the predic- 
tion of a time when ‘the stars shall 
fall from heaven and the powers of 
heaven shall be shaken.’ The point, 
however, on which I wish to insist 
is that the allegation as to the neces- 
sary uniformity of the present order 
of nature must be received with con- 
siderable reservation. 

It is evident that the present 
order of nature did not always 
prevail. There was a time when 
our earth was a revolving mass of 
incandescent gases, and when no 
form of life, under any condition 
with which we are acquainted, 
could have existed on it for a 
moment. Whence, then, came the 
first germ of life? Science cannot 


answer the question, for even the 
evolution theory is obliged to start 
from some primordial monad. The 
first appearance of a life-germ on 
the black crust of the earth is 
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simply inexplicable on the hypothesis 
of invariable sequence. It is an 
effect without a cause, if we are not 
at liberty to seek one outside the 
operations of such physical laws as 
we are acquainted with. For Sir 
W. Thomson’s theory of an aerolite 
shot through space upon our cooling 
earth and impregnating it with life 
has received no encouragement from 
scientific men, and in any case it 
could solve nothing; for how came 
the life-germ on the aerolite? If, 
on the other hand, it be suggested 
that the origin of life on the earth 
is due to some unknown force, I 
make no objection ; but I claim the 
benefit of the suggestion for the 
miracles of Christianity. A force 
which is able to create life is 
able, a fortiori, to restore it. 
In other words, the original in- 
troduction of life into the universe 
is a greater innovation on the uni- 
formity of natural laws than a re- 
surrection from the dead ; and there 
is nothing unreasonable, but the 
reverse, in believing that the power - 
which could do the one can find no 
difficulty in the other. Nor is the 
fact of a virgin conceiving and 
bearing a son in itself more incon- 
ceivable antecedently than various 
forms of generation which natural 
science has revealed to us among 
the lower forms of life. Alternate 
generation, fertilisation for several 
successive generations, hermaphro- 
ditism—all these are opposed to the 
inductions of experience almost up 
to our own time. Suppose Hume 
had been told that there were 
animals which at pleasure threw off 
an arm, that this arm forthwith 
began an independent existence, and 
by-and-by met a female of the same 
species which it impregnated, he 
would have refuted the story at once 
by his destructive formula against 
miracles. It was contrary to ex- 
perience, and to a complete induc- 
tion up to that time. True it isnow 
capable of such proof as would have 
satisfied Hume himself. But the point 
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is that it was as true when Hume 
wrote as it is now. Yet his argu- 
ment would then have disprov ed it 
absolutely against adequate testi- 
mony, and would even have for- 
bidden inquiry. In like manner we 
may hereafter be able to perceive 
that a resurrection from the dead is 
an operation as susceptible of ex- 
planation as some of those secrets 
of nature which would have ap- 
peared miraculous to our fore- 
fathers. A miracle is not an effect 
without a cause ; nor is it simply an 
effect whose cause is invisible, for 
that is equally true of the ordinary 
operations of nature. By a miracle 
I understand an effect produced by 
invisible agency in a manner not 
explicable by any known law of 
nature. Before, therefore, we are 
logically entitled to deny the credi- 
bility of miracles on the ground of 
their being a violation of natural 
law we must be in a position to 
affirm two propositions which are 
certainly incapable of proof, namely, 
that there are no latent forces in 


nature, unknown to us, which are 
able to produce a miracle; 
secondly, that there is no agent 
outside of nature equal to the task, 

These two assumptions tacitly 


and, 


underlie our author’s arguments 
against miracles, and the force of 
the argument accordingly vanishes 
when this fact is clearly apprehen- 
ded. So far is it from being true 
that we have a complete knowledge 

all the forces of nature, that 
‘there is always a probability,’ as 
Professor Jevons observes, ‘ of 
causes being in existence without 
our knowledge ; and these may at 
any moment produce an unexpected 
effect.’ And he gives the following 
illustration : 

We can imagine reasoning creatures 
dwelling in a world where the atmosphere 
was a mixture of oxygen and inflammable 
gas, like the firedamp of coal mines. If 
devoid of fire they might have lived on for 
long ages in complete unconsciousness of 
the tremendous forces which a single spark 
vould call into play. In the twinkling of 
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an eye new laws might have come into ac- 
tion, and the poor reasoning creatures who 
were so confident of their knowledge of the 
uniform conditions of their world might 
have had no time even to speculate upon 
the overthrow of all their theories. Can 
we, with our finite knowledge, be sure that 
such an overthrow of our theories is im- 
possible ? 

Our author believes in God, and 
he has expressed that belief in 
fervid language. But once admit 
the existence ‘of such a Being, and 
the credibility of miracles becomes 
forthwith a question of the balance 
of evidence. Antecedent objection 
there can be none. We explain 
nothing by referring the various 
operations of the world in which 
we live to the agency of natural 
laws, for these laws are not self- 
acting, and are, in fact, nothing 
more than our way of saying that 
the movements of the world proceed 
in a certain order. To admit the 
eternity of matter is logically an 
absurdity ; and it would be a still 
greater absurdity to deny that the 
power which called the universe 
into being can again connect the 
nexus between spirit and matter 
which death has sundered. For we 
must bear in mind that the resur- 
rection of a human being does not 
mean his restoration to life abso- 
lutely, but only to that mode of life 
which implies some sort of union 
between spirit and matter. Death 
does not kill human life; it only 
severs the bond between spirit and 
matter, and to my mind there is 
no more violation or suspension of 
natural laws in reuniting that bond 
than there was in originally framing 
it. No well-instructed Christian 
would now, I suppose, maintain 
that the resurrection of the human 
body necessarily means the gathering 
together and reshaping of the par- 
ticles which death resolved into 
their primitive elements. The iden- 

tity of the body resides in its form 
(to use a scholastic word) and not 
in the material atoms of which 
touch and sight are sensible ; and 
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surely the power which united that 
form to an immaterial spirit in the 
human embryo may unite it again 
to the same spirit whenever He 
sees fit to do so. ‘It is absurd,’ 
says Newton, ‘to suppose that ne- 
cessity presides over nature. . . 
The universe, with the order of its 
parts appropriated to the variety of 
times and places, can only have its 
origin from one primitive Being who 
has ideas and will.’ ‘At every step,’ 
he says, in another place, ‘astro- 
nomy finds the limits of physical 
causes, and consequently the trace 
of the action of God.’ Grant the 
existence of such a Being, as the 
author of Swpernatwral Religion 
does, and miracles, so far from being 
impossible, are even probable. It 
is more likely than not that the 
presence of sucha Being in nature, 
though above it, would cause what 
man’s limited vision would consider 
a disturbance in the uniformity of 
physical laws. 

The author of Supernatural Re- 
ligion had probably some latent 
suspicion of the weakness of his 
argument in this part of his subject, 
for he has devoted the bulk of his 
work to a critical examination in 
detail of the specific evidence for the 
Gospel miracles. To follow him 
through that inquiry would require 
a volume, and I have but a very few 
pages at my command. I must, 
therefore, confine myself to two or 
three points which, if I can establish 
them, go a long way, in my humble 
judgment, to invalidate the general 
scope of the author’s argument. I 
have no fault at all to find with him 
on the ground of fairness. Being a 
strongly biassed advocate he natur- 
ally, as I think, makes much of evi- 
dence which I consider extremely 
weak, while, on the other hand, he 
sometimes attaches little or no value 
to arguments which to me appear 
cogent or even conclusive. But he 
does not tamper with his facts. He 
produces them in open court, and 
leaves his readers to convict him, if 
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they can, out of his own brief. ‘And 
after a rigid cross-examination of 
the literature of the first two cen- 
turies he holds himself justified in 
declaring that he ‘has not found a 
single distinct trace of any of those 
(synoptic) Gospels during the first 
century and a half after the death of 
Christ.’ 

This is a strong statement. Let 
us see the process by which the 
author has arrived at it. St. Poly- 
carp was a disciple of the Apostle 
and Evangelist St. John, and 
Ireneeus, who in his youth knew 
him personally, has left us a most 
graphic description of him, and 
mentions, among other interesting 
details, Polycarp’s ‘familiar inter- 
course with John, as he was ac- 
customed to tell, asalso his familiarity 
with those that had seen the Lord.’ 
The author considers the Epistle of 
Polycarp spurious, for reasons which, 
Tam bound to say, I consider utterly 
insufficient, though the laws of space 
forbid me to say why. The point, 
however, is not very material to the 
argument. The author allows that 
the epistle may have been written 
as early as A.D. 120, though his own 
mind inclines to the belief that it 
cannot be dated earlier than ‘the 
latter half of the second century.’ 
Now among other apparent refer- 
ences to the synoptic Gospels in the 
Epistle of Polycarp are the following, 
which the author of Supernatural 
Religion quotes in English and in the 
original Greek, and places in parallei 
columns with similar passages in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew :— 


Remembering what the Lord said, teach- 
ing: ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged; 
forgive and it shall be forgiven to you; be 
pitiful, that ye may be pitied; with what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again; and that blessed are the poor and 
those that are persecuted for righteousness 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God. 


Let the reader compare this quota- 
tion with the parallel passages in 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, and he will, I venture to 
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think, be as much surprised as I 
was at the following criticism by 
the author of Supernatural Religion : 


In order to find any parallels for the 
quotation, upon the hypothesis of a com- 
bination of texts, we have to add together 
portions of the following verses in the fol- 
lowing order: Matthew vii. 1, vi. 14 (al- 
though, with complete linguistic variations, 
the sense of Luke vi. 37 is much closer), 
Vv. 7, Vii. 2, Vv. 3, v. 10. Such fragmentary 
compilation is in itself scarcely conceivable 
in an epistle of this kind; but when in the 
midst we find a passage foreign to our 
Gospels, but which occurs in another work 
[the so-called Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians], in connection with so similar 
a quotation, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the whole is derived from tradition or 
from a Gospel different from ours. In no 
case is such a passage the slightest evidence 
of the existence of any of our Gospels. 

The passage which the author 
considers foreign to our Gospels is 
the precept, ‘ Be pitiful that ye may 
be pitied.’ Surely nothing but the 
exigencies of a foregone conclusion 
can account for this perverse criti- 
cism by a writer of an evidently 
acute and candid mind. The differ- 


ence between ‘ Be pitiful that ye may 
be pitied’ and ‘Blessed are the 
pitiful, for they shall obtain pity ’ is 
purely verbal. To say that the two 
passages are ‘ foreign to’ each other 
is, it seems to me, to elect to be 
nonsuited in the court of logic and 


5 
common sense. The truth is, the 


whole chapter of Polycarp’s Epistle 
(and the chapter altogether occupies 
less than half an octavo page) is a 
mosaic of quotations from several 
of the Epistles of St, Paul and St. 
Peter, from the Acts of the Apostles, 
from the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, and from the Book 
of Psalms; and hardly any of the 
quotations is literally accurate. Let 
one example suffice, and I shall give 
it in the Greek, because the dis- 
crepancy is more apparent than it 
is possible to render it in an English 
translation. 

Polycarp writes as follows :— 

. . . dovAedoare TG Oeg ev PoBG Kai dAn- 
Oeia, Gmodurdytes Thy KEevhy pataodroylay 
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kal Thy Tav wWoAAGY TAdyny, morTEbcayTes 
eis Tov Kipiov quay ’Inootv Xpirrby ex vexpay, 
kal Sévra aire Sdétay Kal Opdvoy ex dekiay 
auTov, 

The parallel passage in St. Peter 
i. 20, 21, agrees with it in sub. 
stance, but with such variations as 
show that Polycarp was quoting 
from memory. The sense of the 
passage was in his mind, and also 
the general run of its phraseology; 
but he altered it slightly either 
because he had it not before him, 
or because he held himself justified 
in bringing it into harmony with 
the turn and grammar of his own 
sentence. The following are St. 
Peter’s words :— 

[Xpirrod] . . . pavepwhévros SE en’ éc- 
xdrwyv tav xpdvwv 5? suas, robs BV abrod 
moarevoyras eis Qedby Toy éyelpayta aiToy & 


vekpar, xa) détav abrg Sévta, ore thy mlorw 
ipady Kal éAmlda elva eis Ocdy. 


The variation here is much more 
considerable than that of the passage 
on which the author of Supernatural 
Religion lays so much stress. Yet 
who can doubt that Polycarp was 
really quoting from the first Epistle 
of St. Peter? It would be easy to 
make a list of passages quoted from 
the Epistles of the New Testament 
in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
age which present quite as many 
discrepancies from the original as 
the quotations from the Gospels, 
which the author of Supernatural 
Religion makes the basis of his 
argument. The truth is, accurate 
quotation isa rare virtue even among 
writers of the present day, when 
there is much less excuse for in- 
accuracy. One meets constantly 
with verbal misquotations and 
adaptations of Scriptural language 
even in the writings of professed 
theologians, and still more fre- 
quently in the pages of general 
literature. Some readers of Fraser 
will probably remember the famous 
instance in Sir Charles Napier’s 
farewell address to the Indian army 
after the conquest of Scinde : ‘ We 
may congratulate ourselves in the 
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beautiful language of Scripture: 
“the winter of our discontent is 
ne.’ 

Perhaps the most conspicuous 
victim of misquotation in our gene- 
ration is Mr.Gladstone. The Satur- 
day Review of the 11th of last July, 
for example, says that ‘at an earlier 

riod, while Lord Palmerston was 
still Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone 
first indicated his leaning to uni- 
versal suffrage by the famous 
phrase in which he affirmed that 
non-electors were of our flesh and 
blood.’ The incident here alluded 
to happened after Lord Palmerston’s 
death, and when Lord Russell was 
Prime Minister, and ‘the famous 
phrase ’ was never used at all in the 
sense attributed to it by this writer, 
and,I believe, by the publicin general. 
Another of Mr. Gladstone’s phrases 
issupposed to be that ‘Ireland mast 
begoverned according to Irish ideas.’ 
Mr. Gladstone repudiated the pa- 
ternity of this phrase three years 
ago in the House of Commons, and 
challenged the authority on which 

it was made. His assailant—Sir 
L. M. Lopes, I think—undertook 
to find the passage, but was sub- 
sequently obliged to confess his 
inability to do so. I know the 
speech in which Mr, Gladstone is 





































































































































































“'Y & supposed to have used the phrase, 
ie and the passage is altogether 
om different both in idea and language 





from the current travesty of it. 
Now, if the habit of quotation is 
so inaccurate and slipshod among 
ourselves, who can in a moment 
verify the report of the memory, 
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No 
doubt there would be some manu- 
scripts which would always maintain 
a supreme authority as standards of 


found their way into them. 


reference. But these would be rare, 
and accessible but to a few. It 
would often happen to a writer of 
that age to be writing at a consider- 
able distance from the nearest manu- 
script of any of the Gospels, or he 
might have by him a hastily tran- 
scribed and inaccurate copy. In 
either of the cases supposed wé 
should be prepared to find that most 
of his quotations were true to the 
substance of the original, but more 
or less inaccurate in the details. 
And this is precisely what we find 
in a large mass of the evidence 
adduced against the Gospels in the 
work on ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 
At the same time I admit that 
the author has quoted some passages 
which cannot be thus disposed of, 
nor do I deny that some of the 
quotations may be from apocryphal 
Gospels now lost. One or two of 
them, indeed, may be traced to some 
of the apocryphal Gospels which 
are still extant. But what then? 
The formation of the canon of the 
New Testament was a gradual pro- 
cess, and was not finally settled till 
some time after the latest of the 
writers quoted by ourauthor. How 
is the spuriousness of the canonical 
Gospels proved by the probability 
of some early writers making quo- 
tations from Gospels which were 
eventually excluded from the sacred 
Canon? It must be borne in mind, 
too, that writers of those days 
quoted with a freedom to which we 
are unaccustomed. Not only did 
they quote necessarily from memory 
and probably, in some cases, from 
inaccurate copies; but they deli- 
berately adapted passages of Scrip- 
ture to the lesson they wished to 
enforce. They believed that inspired 
Scripture, and our Lord’s words in 
particular, had many meanings 
which were never exhausted by the 
bare letter, and they did not hesitate 
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accordingly to quote as Scripture, 
some latent interpretation which 
they discovered beneath the letter. 
It -was the habit of the age, and 
was liberally applied by some of the 
writers of the New Testament to 
the interpretation of passages which 
they quoted: from the Old. The 
reader's memory will, no doubt, 
supply him with several instances 
in the Epistles of St. Paul. 

There are many points of detail 
as to which I should be prepared to 
break a lance with the author, 
such, for example, as the argument 
which he builds on Justin Martyr’s 
habit of quoting the Old Testament 
as inspired and authoritative, but 
not the New. He has overlooked 
the obvious explanation. Justin’s 
‘Apology’ wasaddressed to a pagan, 
and the interlocutor inthe ‘ Dialogue 
with Trypho’ was a Jew. The 
pagan would concede some authority 
to the Old Testament, and the Jew 
would admit it as a standard of 
final appeal; but neither would at- 


tach any weight to the Gospels ex- 


cept as ordinary historical records ; 
and as such accordingly Justin 
quotes them. 

But, after all, if the author had 
proved this part of his case he 
would be as far as ever, in my 
opinion, from the prospect of over- 
throwing the dogmas of Christi- 
anity. These dogmas are assumed 
and asserted by all the writers 
whom he quotes. The death, resur- 
rection, and ascension of Christ 
are woven into the woof of all the 
literature of Christianity from the 
earliest time. What avails it to 
prove that the Epistle of Polycarp 
is spurious, when we have the tes- 
timony of Irenzeus, the authenticity 
of whose work the author does not 
dispute, that he heard Polycarp con- 
versing ‘ concerning His [ Christ’s ] 
miracles, and His doctrine,’ ‘in 
consistency with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as he had received them from 
the eye-witnesses of the doctrine of 
Salvation’? What matters itif he 
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succeeds inmaking outacase against 
the existence of the Gospels earlier 
than the end of the second century, 
when he leaves in his rear such a 
fortress as Pliny’s letter to Trajan 
at the end of the first. In that 
letter Pliny, describing the habits 
of the Christians in Bithynia, says, 
among other things, that they were 
accustomed to ‘ sing in turn a hymn 
(carmen) to Christ as God.’ 

But the most conclusive answer 
of all to the historical argument of 
the author of Supernatural Religion 
is furnished by the Epistles of St. 
Paul. 

Even the Tubingen school has 
never made any serious attempt, 
as far as I know, to dispute the 
genuineness of the Apostle’s Epistles 
to the Corinthians, Galatians, and 
Romans; and I believe that no 
respectable authority anywhere can 
be cited in favour of pushing any 
of them back to a date later than 
A.D. 60. In all these Epistles the 
literal facts of the Resurrection 
and Ascension are either taken for 
granted or emphatically asserted. 
And in one of them St. Paul de- 
clares that Christ was seen after 
His Resurrection not only by all 
the Apostles, but by ‘above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain unto this 
present.’ The Apostle, moreover, 
asserts twice, within the compass 
of two short verses, that ‘ Christ 
died for our sins,’ ‘ and was buried, 
and rose on the third day , acl -ording 
to the Scriptures (xara rag ypagac).’ 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
‘the Scriptures’ here appealed to 
are our canonical Gospels? The 
first Epistle of St. Peter is also 
admitted to be genuine, even by 
hostile critics, and it bears unques- 
tionable testimony to the fact of 
Christ’s Resurrection. We must, 
therefore, accept the evidence of 
St. Paul and St. Peter as conclusive, 
at least so far as this: that the 
belief in Christ’s Resurrection and 
Ascension was universal in the 
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Christian Church while the majority 
of Christ’s followers were still alive. 
We must further believe that St. 
Peter was a deliberate impostor 
unless the Resurrection of his Mas- 
ter was a fact; for delusion was 
impossible under the circumstances. 
Moreover, the whole organisation 
of Christianity, its sacraments, its 
discipline, its ritual, were all based 
upon belief in the Resurrection and 
Ascension as fundamental facts and 
theological axioms. It is for those, 
therefore, who reject the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension to explain the 
genesis of the Christian Church. 
Without these two fundamental 
dogmas the Christian Church ap- 
pears to me to be an effect without 
a cause. 

In fine, the accomplished author 
of the work on which I have ven- 
tured to make this most imperfect 
criticism seems to me to have for- 
gotten <Aristotle’s protest against 
the fallacy of demanding arguments 
other than such as are suitable to 
the subject-matter. To my mind 
the Resurrection of Christ rests on 
evidence which is more irrefragable 
than that which is held to establish 
the assassination of Julius Czesar. 
In neither case is mathematical 
proof possible, nor in either case 
would it be reasonable to demand 
it. Christianity is a practical reli- 
gion, and certainly it demands faith 
in its recipients. But what prac- 
tical system which has to do with 
conduct does not? ‘Trace to its 
last analysis the evidence on which 
repose the sanctities of domestic 
life, the inheritance of property, 
the right of our gracious Queen to 
the throne which she adorns, and 
you will find yourself brought to 
bay by an argument which would 
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not stand a moment’s cross-exami- 
nation in a court of justice, and 
which, in fact, is incapable of proof, 
namely, the pledged word of a 
fallible woman. Yes! the right to 
every title and property in the land 
rests on no other foundation than 
our universal belief in the chastity 
and truthfulness of the mothers of 
England. 

With one more remark I will 
conclude. It is one of the axioms 
of scientific method that no fact 
should be ignored in the quest after 
truth. Now, it is an indisputable 
fact in individual consciousness, 
and in human experience at large, 
that men live and act as if they 
were not the mere creatures of a 
day, emerging for a moment into 
activity and light, and then passing 
back into the darkness and nothing- 
ness out of which they came. In 
the universal heart of humanity is 
planted an instinct which shrinks 
from death as from an unnatural 
catastrophe, and yearns for a life 
beyond it where the inequalities 
of this shall be redressed; where 
crime shall somehow be punished, 
and virtue be somehow rewarded. 
Instincts like these are facts as truly 
as the instincts of ants, and bees, 
and spiders. Are we, then, to re- 
sign ourselves to the melancholy 
belief that, while the instincts of 
the lower animals and of ephemeral 
insects point to corresponding ob- 
jects, the far-reaching instincts of 
such a being as man have been 
bestowed for no other purpose than 
to torment and mock him? That, 
indeed, were a conclusion not more 
sad than unscientific. The Chris- 
tian Revelation affords one solution 
of the riddle. Let those who reject 
it suggest a better. 
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THE POET-KING OF SCOTLAND. 


HE tragic fate of David, Duke of 
Rothesay, eldest son of Robert 

III. of Scotland, is known to every 
reader of Scott, as it forms perhaps 
the most startling incident in The 
Fair Maid of Perth. The youthful 
prince, like many other heirs ap- 
parent, and the more that he had a 
feeble and doting father, yielded 
himself without restraint to the 
impulses of youthful blood, and 
rioted in all manner of insolence 
and debauchery. He and Jack 
Falstaff's Prince Hal were simul- 
taneously pursuing similar courses. 
Displeasing as this was to the 
State at large, it was emphati- 
cally so to the haughty Earl of 
Douglas, whose daughter Marjory 
was the prince’s wife, and who na- 
turally resented the dishonour done 
to his blood. Here, then, was one 
powerful and dangerous enemy. 
But an enemy more powerful and 
more dangerous still was his uncle, 
the Duke of Albany, a man cruel, 
crafty, unscrupulous, and ambitious, 
who had set his heart on the throne 
for himself and his family. Rothe- 
say being entrusted by the feeble 
king to his artful brother, as old 
Boece says, ‘to leir him honest and 
civill maneris,’ was brought to 
Falkland and thrown into a dun- 
geon without meat or drink. He 
was subjected to that most tedious, 
terrible, and revolting of all violent 
deaths—starvation; and we need 
not wonder that round such a 
‘strange eventful history’ much 
circumstantial romance should have 
gathered. For instance, a woman 
moved with compassion for the un- 
happy prince is said to have let 
meal fall down through the loft of 
the tower, by which his life was pro- 
longed several days; but her action 
having been discovered she was put 
to death. Another supplied him 
with milk from her own bosom, 
through a long reed, and as soon 


as it was known ‘she was slain 
with great cruelty.’ At length the 
captive was reduced to such straits 
that he devoured the filth of his 
dungeon, and gnawed his own fin- 
gers. A death so tragic necessarily 
had miraculous consequences; and 
his body having been buried at Lin- 
dores, miracles were performed there 
for many years after; until, indeed, 
his brother, James I., began to pu- 
nish his slayers, ‘and fra that time 
furth,’ says the chronicler, ‘the 
miraclis ceissit.’ There can be 
little doubt in the mind of the 
competent enquirer that both Al- 
bany and Douglas, the prince’s 
brother-in-law, were, as the Scot- 
tish law-phrase has it, ‘art and 
part’ in this foul murder, though 
probably not to an equal degree, for 
in the Remission that they after- 
wards received at the hands of the 
feeble monarch their condonation 
was in terms as ample as if they had 
been the actual murderers. 

Robert was advised to provide for 
the safety of hisremaining son James 
by sending him for education and 
protection to his ally the King of 
France. The prince, then only 
eleven years of age, sailed from the 
Bass with his tutor, the Earl of Ork- 
ney, and a suitable attendance, in 
March 1405. In direct violation of 
a truce then existing between the 
two kingdoms, an English ship of 
war captured the Scottish vessel off 
Flamborough Head, on the 12th of 
April. To argue in such a case 
would have been unavailing: besides, 
it was known to the English that Al- 
bany would not be displeased that 
hisnephewand hisattendants should 
be treated as prisoners of war; and in 
fact it is surmised that he gave hints 
for the capture, that the only remain- 
ing obstacle between himself and the 
throne might be in a fair way of being 
altogetherremoved. James’s own ac- 
count of the capture is as follows: 
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Upon the wevis weltering to and fro, 
So infortunate was we that fremyt day, 
That maugre plainly quethir we wold or no, 
With strong hand by forse schortly to 
say, 
Of inymyis taken and led away, 
We weren all, and brought in thaire 
contrée, 
Fortune it schupe non othir wayis to be. 


For nineteen years he was the 
prisoner first of Henry IV., and 
then of his son Henry V. 

In the treatment of ‘ his captive 
guest,’ says John Hill Burton, 


Henry V. showed a nature in which jea- 
lousies and crooked policy had no place, 
Had he desired to train an able statesman 
tosupport his own throne, he could not have 
better accomplished his end. The King of 
Scots had everything that England could 
give to store his naturally active intellect 
with learning and accomplishments ; and he 
had opportunities of seeing the practice of 
English politics, and of observing and dis- 
coursing with the great statesmen of the 
day, both in England and in France, where 
Henry had also a court. He would be sent 
back all the abler governor of his own 
people, and more formidable foe to her 
enemies, for his sojourn at the Court of 
England. 


It may be so; but though there 
is an over-ruling Providence 


From seeming evil still educing good, 


it is a spurious liberality that credits 
violence and breach of faith with 
happy results that were certainly 
not contemplated. It has often 
been asked why Henry IV. captured 
and detained the youthful prince, 
and above all why he was kept in 
captivity so long. If Albany had 
been the instigator, why was James 
detained nearly five years after his 
uncle’s death ? and if, as it has been 
said, James was detained because 
there was a refugee monk at. Stir- 
ling believed to be Richard the 
Second of England, who had escaped 
from Pontefract, why was he not 
liberated on the death of that per- 
sonage, whoever he was, which 
occurred in 1419, when there was 
no longer the shadow of a claimant 
to the English throne? These 
questions are more easily asked 
VOL. X.—NO. LVI]. NEW SERIES. 
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than answered. A royal captive 
was too tempting a prize to be 
lightly parted with: and it was 
natural that England should not 
restore the sovereign of her trouble- 
some neighbour till she had taken 
what precautions she could to 
secure amity between the two 
nations, In this case the fetters 
of love strengthened the bands of 
policy. A marriage with the blood- 
royal of England was the most ob- 
vious expedient, and James had 
already lost his heart to the nearest 
choice, Jane Beaufort, daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset, and cousin- 
german of the English king. 
Romance and policy went hand in 
hand, and the aspirations of the 
royal lover were in unison with the 
wishes and the plans of politicians. 
The story of his love is told with 
singular sweetness and beauty in 
‘The King’s Quair ’(i.e. Quire,— 
Book), to which we now turn with- 
out prosecuting the narrative of his 
subsequent busy, energetic, and use- 
ful life. 

This beautiful and graceful poem, 
one of the bright consummate 
flowers of romance, and therefore 
singular as the production of one 
whose whole after life, instead of 
being a romantic dream, was a sage, 
practical, far-sighted, stern reality, 
was inspired by his passion for the 
‘lady of his love,’ the beautiful 
granddaughter of ‘Old John of 
Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster.’ 
The royal captive, an adept in all 
knightly accomplishments, a musi- 
cian, a scholar, a philosopher, anda 
poet, in the heyday of his blood, 
found himself, contrary to all the 
dictates of justice and hospitality, 
‘in strait ward and in strong 
prison’ in a strange land. For 
nearly eighteen years he had be- 
wailed a ‘deadly life,’ or a living 
death, contrasting his own wretched 
fate with the freedom that each had 
in his kind, 


The bird, the beast, the fish eke in the sea. 
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He was tempted to question the 
Divine goodness, seeing that he 
more than others had had hard 
measure dealt him, and thus days 
and nights were spent in unavailing 
lamentation. As a solace amid his 
woes, it was his wont to rise early 
as day and indulge in exercise, by 
which he found joy out of torment. 
Looking from his chamber window 
mm a tower of Windsor Castle, out 
on a small flower-garden, occupying 
the site of what had once been the 
moat, he saw walking beneath— 


The fairest or the freschest young floure 
That ever I saw, methought, before that 
houre— 


a vision of loveliness. The solitary 
prisoner, with a poet’s eye and a 
poet’s heart, looking out on a 
garden fair and an arbour green, 
musical in the May morning with 
the notes of the nightingale, ‘ now 
soft now loud among,’ was in the 
mood to invest any comely daughter 
of Eve with the attributes of a god- 
dess. When night is darkest the 
light is near; and when the heart of 
James was at the saddest the light of 
his life was about to dawn on him. 
Jane Beaufort, attended by two of 
her maidens, entered the garden to 
make her morning orisons, and the 
captive of the Tower was so over- 
come with pleasure and delight, 
that ‘suddenly his heart became 
her thrall.’ 


Than gan I studye in myself and seyne, 
Ah! suete are ye.a warldly creature, 
Or hevingly thing in likenesse of Nature ? 


Or ar ye god Cupidis owin princesse ? 
And cumyn are to loose me out of band, 
Or are ye veray Nature the goddesse ? 
That have depayntit with your hevinly 
hand 


an 
This gardyn full of flouris, as they stand ? 
Quhat sall I think, allace! quhat rever- 
ence 
Sall I mester unto your excellence ? 


He says she has— 


Beauty enough to make a world to dote. 


‘The King’s Quair’ would have 
been inevitably lost had it not been 
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for the preservation of a single 
manuscript, which once belonged 
to Selden, and is now in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford. That 
James was the author of several 
poems is a fact noted by ‘all who 
have written of his life; but as 
printing was not introduced into 
Britain for a century after his age, 
it can scarcely be matter of sur- 
prise that most of these should 
have been lost. As Mair, Dempster, 
and Tanner, Bishop of St. Asaph, all 
mentioned particularly James’s 
poem ‘upon his future wife,’ and as 
reference was made to its being 
among the Seldenian manuscripts 
in the Bodleian, Mr. Tytler, of 
Woodhouselee, engaged an Oxford 
student to search for it; and this 
search having been successful, he 
further engaged him to make an 
accurate copy. Mr. Tytler pub- 
lished it in 1783, prefixing a his. 
torical and critical Dissertation on 
the Life of James J., and adding a 
Dissertation on Scottish Music. 
The text was illustrated by valu- 
able philological and explanatory 
notes. ‘Christis Kirk of the 
Grene’ was also included by Mr. 
Tytler in his publication, but we 
reserve what we have to say of this 
most humorous poem for the close 
of our paper. The title of the 
Seldenian manuscript above refer- 
red to is ‘The Quair, maid be King 
James of Scotland the First, callit 
The King’s Quair. Maid qn. his 
Ma. was in England ;’ and at the 
end there is the colophon—‘ Quod 
King James I,’ The transcript is 
said to be a very indifferent one, 
and contains not a few errors. 
George Chalmers published in 1824 
The Poetic Remains of some of 
the Scottish Kings, in which what 
is defective in Tytler’s exemplar of 
‘The Quair’ has not been remedied. 
As James was taken to England 
when a mere boy, and wrote his 
poem there, and as he was a dili- 
gent student of Gower and Chaucer, 
itis more than probable that it was 
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originally written in Southern or 
East-Midland English. The exist- 
ing manuscript is not, however, in 
that dialect, but in the Northern 
English used in the Lowlands of 
Scotland; therefore it is probable 
that we have not got the first form, 
but that which it took at the hands 
of native scribes across the Tweed. 

For the ease of the reader Mr. 
Tytler divided the poem into six 
cantos, according to the various 
episodes contained in it. After the 
taste of the age, it is allegorical, a 
style of poetic composition probably 
derived from the Provencal writers, 
and continued in Britain to the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth. To us of 
the present day it is wearily, and 
perhaps drearily, prolix; but it ac- 
corded well with an age of stately 
decorum and stilted compliment, 
and has all the elements of cum- 
brous magnificence. Congruity was 
not aimed at by the allegorical 
poets, and in ‘ The Quair’ there is 
an unseemly admixture of Chris- 
tian and Pagan mythology. This 
cannot be ascribed to a want of 
knowledge, but it is to be set down 
to a defect of taste; for, except in 
the case of the very highest poets, 
who wrote entirely from inspira- 
tion, and had no recourse to models, 
taste is a quality of culture, and the 
child of criticism. It may exist ina 
high degree with a mediocrity of 
genius, and be sought for in vain 
in the compositions of rich, original, 
inventive bards. James did not 
rise above the taste of his age, nor 
furnish a purer and more chastened 
model to his successors. But leay- 
ing out gf view the structure of his 
work, in individual passages he 
soars to an elevation, and revels in 
a sweet beauty, exceeded by none 
of his contemporaries, and admired 
even in this highly critical age, 
familiar with the chastened grace 
of Tennyson, by all possessed of 
catholic sympathies. 

Awaking from sleep in his prison, 
he consoles himself by reading 
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Boethius, and this suggests to him 
the instability of human affairs, and 
the misfortunes and calamities of 
his own unhappy life. Hearing the 
bell ring to matins, he rose from his 
couch, but could not divest himself 
of the idea that the bell was vocal, 
and was urging him to write his 
own chequered history. Our read- 
ers will remember how often Charles 
Dickens avails himself of a similar 
fancy. James, therefore, ‘ took con- 
clusion some new thing to write,’ 
and invoked, as was the custom, 
the Muses to his aid. He recounts 
the details of his capture and cap- 
tivity ; at last his eye is delighted 
with the garden and its bowers, 
and his ear charmed with the song 
of the nightingale, of whose sweet 
harmony this was the text : 


Worshippe, ye that lovers been, this May, 
For of your bliss the Kalends are begun, 
And sing with us, Away, winter, away ! 
Come, summer, come, the sweet season 
and sun; 
Awake, for shame ; 
heavens won, 
And amorously lift up your heades all ; 
Thank Love that list you to his mercy call. 


that have your 


He now speculates on the nature 
of Love, to which he had hitherto 
been a stranger, and prays that he 
might enter his service, and ever- 
more be one of those who serve 
him truly in weal and woe. His 
prayer is answered sooner than he 
expected, for in the garden appeared 
his future queen, as has been men- 
tioned above, and falling under the 
dominion of love, suddenly — 


My wit and countenance, 
My heart, my will, my nature, and my 
mind, 
Was changed clean right in ane other kind. 


The personal beauty of the royal 
maiden was enhanced by all the 
art of the time: 


Off hir array the form gif I sal write, 
Toward hir golden haire and rich atyre, 
In fretwise couchit with perlis quhite, 
And grete balas lemyng as the fyre, 
With mony ane emerant and faire 
saphire, 
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And on hir hede a chaplet fresch of hewe, 
Of plumys partit rede, and quhite, and 
blewe. 


To this tricolour, the chosen em- 
blem of liberty, the royal youth 
succumbed in a willing bondage. 
About her neck, fair as the white 
enamel, was a goodly chain of 
gold, by which there hung a ruby 
shaped like a heart; it seemed 
burning wantonly on her white 
throat likeaspark of love. But better 
and beyond all these were youth, 
beauty, humble port, bounty, and 
womanly feature—all sweet gifts 
and graces to such extent that 
Nature could ‘ no more her child 
advance.’ He is now under the 
law of Venus, and calls on the 
nightingale to resume her song. 


With that anon right she toke up a sang 
Where come anon mo birdis and alight; 
Bot than to here the mirth was tham amang, 
Ouer that to see the suete sicht 
Of hyr ymage, my spirit was so light, 
Methought 1 flawe for joy without arest, 
So were my wittis bound in all to fest. 


And to the nottis of the philomene, 
Quhilkis she sang the dittee there I maid 
Direct to hir that was my hertis quene, 
Withoutin quhom no songis may me 
glade, 
And to that sanct walking in the schade, 
My bedis thus with humble hert entere 
Devotly I said on this manere. 


There is an infinite delicacy in 
James’s expression of his love and 
hopes, which his seclusion may have 
fostered but could not have created, 
proving how pure and noble and 
knightly, in the highest sense— 
how ‘ tender and true’ was this ex- 
patriated flower of Scottish chivalry. 
His ‘hertis quene’ became hislovely, 
loving, and beloved wife : and when 
the daggers of the assassins drank 
his heart’s blood in the Dominican 
Monastery at Perth, she was twice 
stabbed in her frantic efforts to 
defend and save him. 

The chief interest of the poem 
gathers round James himself and 
his future queen. His pure heart, 
his ingenuousness, his sincerity, his 
brilliant fancy, his scholarly accom- 
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plishments, his deep and devoted 
love, win irresistibly our admiration, 
and make us forget the king and 
the captive in the loyal-hearted and 
warm-blooded man. 

His transportation to the Sphere 

of Love, and then to the Palace of 
Minerva, and his subsequent journey 
in quest of fortune, are very fanciful, 
and in the purest contemporary style 
of allegory. But to us, save in in- 
dividual passages, they are of no 
great interest. Evidently these 
portions of his work were composed 
to conform to a conventional but 
objectionable ideal. His discussion 
of the vexed questions of Fate and 
Free-will might seem to moderns to 
be dragged in neck and heels to 
exhibit his proficiency in scholastic 
philosophy, but it is simply a com- 
pliance with the vicious practice of 
the age. Gower and Chaucer were 
his ‘masters dear;’ and, though 
it would be heresy to place him 
on a level with Chaucer, one of 
those world-poets who mark an era, 
he exhibits a reverential delicacy in 
his description of the Lady of the 
Garden which is wanting to Chaucer 
in his enumeration of the charms of 
Rosial in his ‘ Court of Love.’ Mr. 
Ellis, however, one of the acutest of 
our critics, is more daring than we 
incline to be, for in his Specimens of 
the EarlyEnglish Poets he says with- 
out qualification that ‘‘‘ The King’s 
Quair” is full of simplicity and 
feeling, and not inferior in poetical 
merit to any similar productien of 
Chaucer.’ 

Before proceeding to describe and 
criticise ‘Christis Kirk of the Grene,’ 
‘a remarkable specimen of genuine 
humour and pleasantry,’ we will 

rst attempt to establish the claim 
of the First James to its authorship, 
as this has been challenged in 
favour of his descendant James the 
Fifth. Mr. Paterson, in his Gude- 
man of Ballangeich, is the latest 
propounder and defender of this 
latter opinion, and as he has stated 
his case intelligently and fully, we 
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willexamine his arguments in detail. 
Meanwhile we will indicate, by way 
of preface, what we believe gave 
origin to the prevalent notion that 
the Fifth James alone could have 
produced such a graphic and 
humorous picture of peasant life, 
and we will do so in the words of 
Mr. Burton, than whom there is no 
higher authority on everything per- 
taining to ancient Scotland : 




















James V. was affectionately remembered 
by his people as ‘ the King of the Commons.’ 
History told that he had been no friend to 
the nobles, and tradition mixed him up with 
many tales of adventure among the pea- 
santry, who not less enjoyed their memory 
that they were not always creditable to him. 
It was, perhaps, from these specialties of 
his popularity, that he long held a place 
in literary renown as the People’s Poet. 
‘Christ’s Kirk of the Green’ and ‘ The 
Gaberlunzie Man’ are rhymed pictures of 
Scottish peasant-life ; so full of lively de- 
scription, and broad, vigorous, national 
humour, that in popular esteem they could 
only be the works of ‘the King of the 
Commons ;’ but this traditienal belief lacks 
solid support, 































































































The first who may be regarded 
as attributing this poem to James V. 
is Dempster; for in his Ecclesiastical 
History of the Nation of the Scots, 
published in 1627, two years after his 
death, he says that of the poems 
left by James V. testifying to his 
most delightful genius, he had seen 
only the vernacular epos ‘On the 
Rustic Dances at Falkirk.’ Here 
there are two gross blunders—the 
poem is described as an epos, an 
heroic poem, such as the Greek and 
Latin poets rendered in hexameters, 
and English and Scottish poets in 
pentameters ; and he had seen it. 
No metric system is more opposed 
to what is known as the epic tham 
that of the poem in question. Again, 
the dancesare referred to Falkirk in- 
stead of to Christ’s Kirk. These are 
damaging particulars, and the more 
so when we consider that Dempster 
is the most untrustworthy of his- 
torians: Archbishop Ussher asserted 
that he would believe nothing on 
his evidence, unless he had himself 
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seen it. Though he could have 
had no critical or partisan object in 
assigning it to the one James more 
than to the other, yet when a legiti- 
mate question of criticism and 
authorship arises, Dempster’s tes- 
timony either way must simply be 
eliminated. If this finding be cor- 
rect it nearly settles the dispute, for 
Gibson, Tanner, and Ruddiman are 
merely Dempster’s echoes. 

In 1691, Edmund Gibson, after- 
wards the Bishop of London, 
published at Oxford a very in- 
accurate edition, and introduced the 
poem as one ‘composed, as is sup- 
posed, by King James the Fifth.’ He 
gives no authority for his supposition, 
it being almost certain that he is 
relying on the testimony of Demp- 
ster. The learned Ruddiman, in 
the preface to his edition of Gavin 
Douglas’s translation of Virgil’s 
4ineis, published in 1710 (Mr. 
Paterson says 1720), ascribes 
‘Christ’s Kirk’ to James V., avow- 
edly on the authority of the Oxford 
editor, and so does Tanner, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, in his Bibliotheca 
Britannico Hibernica, published in 
1748. Thus four authorities that 
have been much relied on dwindle 
on examination to one, and that 
one no authority at all on any 
matter that admits of dispute. 
Bishops Gibson and Tanner are in 
this case foreigners, and their 
‘opinions,’ if their testimony de- 
serves even this title, are those of 
persons whose ‘ opinions’ carry no 
weight. The only piece of disin- 
genuousness we have observed in 
Mr. Paterson’s advocacy, and it is 
surely a mere inadvertence, occurs 
in reference to Watson’s Choice 
Collection of Scots Poems. In the 
first edition, published in 1706, 
Watson attributed the poem to 
James V.; but Mr. Paterson does 
not add that in the second edition, 
published seven years later, he 
ascribed it to James I. For our- 
selves we hold this change of 
opinion on the part of Watson as 
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of almost infinitesimal value in the 
settlement of the question. Neither 
do we attach much importance to 
the adhesion of the Earl of Orford, 
Percy, Warton, Ritson, and others 
to the vague recollection of Demp- 
ster, and to the unauthoritative 
supposition of Bishop Gibson. Ab- 
solutely there is no external evi- 
dence in favour of the claims of 
the later James, ‘the King of the 
Commons;’ the whole external 
evidence—and it is not great—is in 
favour of his illustrious ancestor, 
as we shall now attempt to prove. 
In the latter part of 1568, George 
Bannatyne, a man of intelligence 
and some poetic power, made that 
invaluable transcript of Scottish 
poetry known as the Bannatyne 
manuscript, now in the Advocates’ 
Library. At the close of his copy of 
*Christ’s Kirk’ he adds the affida- 
vit, 7.,i.e. quoth, King James the First. 
This is not perfectly conclusive, but 
at any rate it counts for evidence, 
and far outweighs the presumption 
of Bishop Gibson and his followers. 


It is, in fact, the only external 
evidence we have to guide us in 


forming a conclusion. An attempt 
has been made to invalidate Ban- 
natyne’s authority, because in the 
next poem but one he has written 
King James. V. instead of King 
James IV. But that was a poem 
of no great mark—‘ The Dregy of 
Dunbar maid to King James, being 
in Strivilling,’ of which Bannatyne 
could not but know that James IV., 
and not his son, was the object, 
and consequently the inference that 
his blunder was a mere lapsus penne 
is not only probable, but necessary 
and inevitable. The presumption 
of a similar lapse in the case of 
‘Christ’s Kirk’ is untenable. Had 
James V. been the author of a 
poem of so much humour and mark, 
it is incredible that in a MS. 
written only twenty-six years after 
his death by one who was almost a 
contemporary, it should have been 
ascribed to a king who had died a 
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hundred and thirty-two years 
earlier. James V. had been too 
popular and too unfortunate to be 
lightly robbed of any credit to 
which he was justly entitled; on 
the contrary, it was long the 
custom to give him credit for much 
that was not his own. 

It is the internal evidence that 
is weak, and on it alone we could 
scarcely be justified in building any 
conclusion. If James I. wrote it, 
the language has undergone a 
modernisation. It is less antique 
than Henryson’s, and it ought not 
to be. But on the other hand, as 
a popular poem in every sense of 
the word, it was just the sort of 
piece to undergo a soft succession 
of living changes. This has been 
the case with the ancient ballads of 
Scotland especially. Had it been 
a closet poem, so to speak, it might 
have remained untouched. But 
how could it live on from age to 
age, except by a process of uncon- 
scious transformation ? ‘If there 
is not sufficient evidence,’ says Dr. 
Irving, ‘ for referring it to James L, 
there is no evidence whatsoever for 
referring it to James V.’ Irving, 
no doubt, was a dogmatic man, of 
strong prejudices; but he was 
specially well-informed, and meant 
to do justice to all. If the intimate 
knowledge of the peasantry dis- 
played in the poem is held as 
pointing to the royal ‘ Gaberlunzie 
Man,’ we must remember that his 
more illustrious ancestor occasion- 
ally mingled with the lower orders 
too, and that in a fashion after the 
Beggar-man’s own heart; so that 
the Second Charles owed as much 
of his roving disposition to the 
blood of the Stuarts in his veins, 
as to the modicum he held of that 
of Margaret Tudor, and of that of 
Henri Quatre. We think Mr. 
Paterson stultifies himself when, 
after attempting to discredit the 
authority of the Bannatyne MS., 
because the transcriber had written 
Fifth for Fourth, he adds, ‘ Now, 
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this occurred in the reign of Queen 
Mary, daughter of James V. It is 
strange, therefore, that his memory 
should have been so treacherous in 
reference to the queen’s father or 
grandfather. We must conclude 
that the inaccuracies described were 
not the result of ignorance, but merely 
slips of the pen. We must con- 
clude so too, and therefore the only 
external authority for the author- 
ship, authority in the proper sense 
of the term, that can be discovered 
is fully vindicated. We have not 
noticed ‘Peblestothe Play,’ forabout 
the authorship of this we think 
there is small room for dispute. 
Mair or Major quotes the first two 
words of it as belonging to a poem of 
the First James, and Lord Hailes’s 
objection to it in connection with 
the 7oth statute of James II. has, 
we think, been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of. 

‘Christis Kirk of the Grene,’ to the 
subject and treatment of which we 
now turn, is, says Lord Kames, ‘a 
ludicrous poem, representing low 
manners with no less propriety than 
sprightliness.’ Its popularity had 
crossed the Border, and Pope no- 
tices, sportively, that ‘a Scot will 
fight for it.” We question if an 
Englishman would fight for any 
national poem. Being a native of 
a richer and more cosmopolitan 
country, he has greater self-com- 
placency, and would scarcely stickle 
for what he might deem a trifle. 
The ‘ Kirk’ is said to have been a 
village in the parish of Lesly, in 
Aberdeenshire. The best introduc. 
tion to the poem is to quote the 
first two stanzas, and we beg our 
readers to note the frequent and 
systematic use of alliteration, a 
poetic characteristic of the humor- 
ous poetry of the age: 


Wes nevir in Scotland hard por sene 
Sec dancing nor deray, 

Nouthir at Falkland on the Grene, 
Ner Pebillis at the Play ; 

As wes of wowaris, as I wene, 
At Christis Kirk on ane day: 
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Thair came our Kitties, weshen clene, 

In thair new kirtillis of gray, 
Full gay, 

At Christis Kirk of the Grene that day. 

To dans thir damysellis thame dicht, 
Thir lasses licht of laitis, 

Thair gluvis war of the raffel rycht, 
Thair shune wer of the straitis, 

Thair kirtillis were of Lynkome licht, 
Weil prest with monny plaitis, 

Thay wer sa nyss quhen men thame nicht, 
Thay squelit lyke ony gaitis, 

Sa loud, 
At Christis Kirk of the Grene that day. 


There are“ in all twenty-three 
stanzas, filled ‘ with a succession of 
highly ludicrous objects, and con- 
taining many characteristic lines.’ 
‘Whoever reads the poem,’ says 
Mr. Tytler, ‘simply as a piece of 
wit and humour, comes very far 
short, I imagine, of the patriotic 
design and intention of its author.’ 
Aud this he endeavours to illustrate. 
We confess we read it simply for 
its wit and humour, though on the 
supposition that it is James the 
First’s, the patriotic intention is 
highly intelligible, and affords strong 
internal evidence of his being the 
author. 

From the description of the rustic 
coquette Gillie, and Jock whom 
‘scho scornit,’ we find the same 
reference to, and preference for, 
yellow hair that the ancient poems 
testify— 


Fow zellow zellow wes hir heid. 


Tam Lutar was the village min- 
strel; Steven was a famous dancer 
who ‘ lap quhill he lay on his lendis;’ 
and the quarrel was at last com- 
menced by Robin Roy and Downy, 
bat the laws of the ring were un- 
known, for— 

God wait gif hair was ruggit 

Bethix thame, 

At Christis Kirk of the Grene that day. 

The patriotic purpose referred to 
by Tytler now appears, viz. to force 
the Scots to practise archery, by 
ridiculing their ineptitude. Their 
defeats by the English were in- 
variably due to their deficiency in 
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this arm. When the one of the 
combatants referred to had bent a 
bow, he thought to have pierced 
his antagonist’s buttocks, but ‘ by 
an acre-braid it cam’ not near him!’ 
The weapons were also defective, 
for a friend’s bow flew in flinders 
when he had drawn it furiously to 
aid him. Hary and Lowry fared no 
better, for the arrow of the latter 
aimed at the breast hit the belly ; 
but so far from piercing burnished 
mail, like the cloth-yard shafts of 
England, the arrow rebounded like 
a bladder from the leathern doublet. 
The stricken man was, however, so 
stunned that he ‘ dusht doun to the 
eard,’ and his adversary, thinking 
him dead, fled from the town. The 
wives, coming forth, found life in 
the loun, and ‘ with three rowts up 
they reft him,’ and cured him of 
his swoon. A young man aiming at 
the breast sent his arrow over the 
byre, and being told that he had 
slain a priest a mile off, also fied 
from the town. The fight becomes 


general, and the women cry and 


clap, as usual on such occasions. 
The exploits of Hutchen, the Town 
Soutar, the Miller, and the Herds- 
men, are described with inimitable 
humour; and the action of Dick, who, 
when all was done, came forth with 
an axe ‘to fell a fuddir,’ or heap, 
gave both his wife and Meg, his 
mother, their paiks, is described 
with genuine Scotch pawkiness 
—keen observation and gift of 
satire hid under a seeming sim- 
plicity. In a word, whoever may 
be the author of ‘ Christ’s Kirk,’ he 
stands in the foremost rank of 
Scottish humorous poets. If our 
hypothesis is correct, the captive of 
the Tower and the chronicler of 
the sports of Christ’s Kirk was a 
man of no common versatility, and 
could touch many strings of the 
harp, ranging at will from the 
deepest tenderness to the highest 
humour, from Allegory to Farce. 
Our sketch would be imperfect 
were we not to notice, however 
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briefly, the singularly tragic end of 
this royal and most gifted child of 
song. Several causes led to it, for 
to no one in particular can it be 
clearly traced. His wise and strin- 
gent laws protected property, fos- 
tered industry, and emancipated the 
humbler classes from the tyranny of 
the great feudal lords. With the 
former, therefore, he was popular, 
while his searching enquiry into the 
titles of the latter to their estates 
had greatly frightened them. Se- 
veral forfeitures that had been made, 
thoughin strict accord with the laws, 
intensified theirfears, and Sir Robert 
Graham, the prime motive power in 
the tragedy that had been planned, 
is said to have openly denounced 
James in Parliament as a tyrant, 
and to have made no secret of his 
conviction that he deserved death 
at the hand of the first who met 
him. The portents of superstition 
were likewise brought into play, 
and a Highland witch warned 
James of his coming doom. But 
threats and warnings he despised 
alike, and his jests on the last were 
long remembered. He had spent 
the Christmas of 1436 in the Black 
Friars’ Monastery in Perth, aud was 
still there on the twentieth of the 
following February. On the even- 
ing of that day he was conversing 
gaily with the queen and her ladies 
before retiring to rest, when three 
hundred of Graham’s Highlanders 
broke into the monastery. Escape 
by door or window was impossible, 
but the king raising a board of the 
flooring leapt into a vault below. A 
lady of the Douglas family thrust 
her arm through the staples to serve 
as a bolt, but it was soon crushed 
by the violence of the assassins. He 
might have escaped by an opening 
to the sewer, but three days before 
he had himself caused it to be built 
up, because the tennis balls entered 
it when he was playing in the gar- 
den. Though at fault at first, the 
conspirators at last found his hiding- 
place, and after a heroic and most 
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desperate resistance he was des- 
patched with sixteen dagger stabs. 
The conspirators were pursued and 
captured, and expiated their bloody 
crime by almost unimaginable tor- 
tures. 

Since the time of C£dipus no 
royal line has equalled that of the 
Stuarts in its calamities. The First 
James, adorned with the graces 
of poetry and chivalry, a wise 
legislator, a sagacious and resolute 
king, perished, as we have seen, in 
his forty-fourth year. His son, the 
Second James, was killed in his 
thirtieth year at the siege of Rox- 
burgh Castle, by the bursting of a 
cannon. The Third James, after the 
battle of Sauchieburn, in which his 
rebellious subjects were counte- 
nanced and aided by his own son, 
was stabbed, in his thirty-sixth 
year, beneath a humble roof by a 
pretended priest. That son, the 
chivalrous madman of Flodden, 
compassed his own death and that 
of the flower of his kingdom, while 


only forty years of age, by a piece 
of foolish knight-errantry. At an 
age ten years younger his only son, 
James the Fifth, died of a broken 
heart. Over the sufferings and 
follies, if we may not say crimes, 
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and over the mournful and unwar- 
rantable doom of the beauteous 
Mary, the world will never cease 
to debate. Her grandson ex- 
piated at Whitehall, by a bloody 
death, the errors induced by his 
self-will and his pernicious educa- 
tion. The Second Charles, the 
Merry Monarch, had a fate as sad 
as any of his ancestors; for though 
he died in his bed, his life was that 
of a heartless voluptuary, who had 
found in his years of seeming pros- 
perity neither truth in man nor 
fidelity in woman. His brother, the | 
bigot James, lost three kingdoms, 
and disinherited his dynasty, for his 
blind adherence to a faith that failed 
to regulate his life. The Old Preten- 
der was a cipher, and the Young 
Pretender, after a youthful flash of 
promise, passed a useless life, and 
ended it as a drunken dotard. The 
last of the race, Henry, Cardinal 
York, died in 1804, a spiritless old 
man, and a pensioner of that House 
of Hanover against which his father 
and brother had waged war with 
no advantage to themselves, and 
with the forfeiture of life and lands, 
of liberty and country, to many of 
the noblest and most chivalrous in- 
habitants of our island. 
W. G. 
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CONTRASTS OF ANCIENT 


HE whole interest of history 
depends on the eternal likeness 

of human nature to itself, and on 
the similarities or analogies which 
we in consequence perpetually dis- 
cover between that which has been 
and that which is. Were it other- 
wise, all the narratives of the past 
would be an enigma to our under- 
standings ; for we should be with- 
out that sympathy which kindles 
imagination and gives insight; nor 
would the experience of the ancient 
world afford instruction or warning 
to him who is trying to anticipate 
futurity. With good reason, there- 
fore, the greatest stress is ordinarily 
laid on this side of the question— 
the similarities to be detected be- 
tween the past and the present, In 
the world of Greece or Rome, of 
Egypt or Judea, Carthage or 
Babylon, the same never-ending 
struggles of opposite principles were 
at work, with which we are so well 
acquainted in modern times. The 
contests between high birth and 
wealth, between rich and poor, be- 
tween conservatives and progres- 
sists, to say nothing of the purely 
moral conflicts of patriotism and 
selfishness, justice and oppression, 
mercy and cruelty, all show them- 
selves in every highly developed 
community, in proportion to the 
fulness of information which we 
enjoy concerning it. The names 
and the form often differ, when the 
substance was the same as now. 
Nevertheless, it is equally needful 
to be aware of the points at which 
similarity ceases and contrast 
begins ; otherwise, our application 
of history to practical uses will be 
mere delusive pedantry. This, no 
doubt, is the difficulty, through 
which no golden rule can avail to 
help us. Weare thrown back upen 
good sense to judge of each question 
as it occurs, and all that the writer 
of history or the philosopher can do 
for the aid of readers, is, to state 
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AND MODERN HISTORY. 


broadly what contrasts can be traced 
between ancient and modern times, 
leaving it to be inquired how far 
these may happen to affect any case 
in hand. 

The very expressions, Ancient and 
Modern History, need a preliminary 
caution. Some nations may seem 
to be in nearly the same state in 
ancient and in modern times: as 
the roving Arabs and Tartars ; per- 
haps even the inhabitants of China 
and its neighbouring Archipelago. 
All such people are tacitly excluded 
from this discussion ; roving tribes, 
because they have no history worth 
the name ; the Chinese nations, be- 
cause their culture notoriously has 
become stationary, and, as we have 
no history of their earlier times, we 
cannot detect such contrasts as may 
really exist between their present 
and former state. By modern 
history we must chiefly mean 


Christian history, yet not so as to 


exclude the Mohammedan nations. 
They too have their strong points 
of contrast to the ancient military 
monarchies, and will be treated in 
their turn; but their history is 
certainly monotonous. One form 
of government only—military des- 
potism—has arisen among them ; 
and, owing to this meagreness, 
there is less to say about them. 
The Mohammedan empires, as in 
chronology they more properly be- 
long to the middle age, so in their 
actual development appear to be 
midway between their prototypes in 
the ancient and their representatives 
in’ the modern Christian world. 
Generally speaking, it is only be- 
tween things in important senses 
alike that it is worth while to insist 
on unlikeness. To contrast things 
different in kind, is seldom needed; 
but where similarity is close, to 
point out dissimilarity is instructive. 

I. The first topic which we may 
make prominent is contained in the 
word slavery. In modern Christen- 
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dom slavery is ananomaly. Ithad 
pined away and vanished in Europe 
in proportion to civilisation. When 
first it was established in the 
American colonies, no one foresaw 
the magnitude it would assume. 
When the great Republican Union 
arose, its founders would not admit 
the word slave or any equivalent 
into the Federal constitution. Be- 
lieving that slavery must soon die 
out of itself, they declined any direct 
controversy about it, and veiled 
its actual existence under a general 
term that|would include apprentices, 
criminals under sentence, or even 
minors ; alas! not foreseeing that 
the invention of the cotton-gin 
would give a new money-value to 
slaves, and generate a fanatical 
theory which glorified slavery as a 
precious institution. Hence without 
a terrible civil war the proud ambi- 
tion of slave owners could not be 
crushed. But the mighty price was 
paid, Slavery in the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies all now seems 
to be doomed. Simultaneously the 
Russian dynasty has reversed its 
policy. Having for several centuries 
by a gradual succession of imperial 
edicts depressed the peasants, first 
into serfs and next into slaves, it 
has raised them into free labourers 
who have legal rights in the soil 
and a stutus -which the English 
peasant may envy. The most en- 
lightened of the Mussulmans now 
glorify their Prophet as a promoter 
of freedom, a panegyrist of emanci- 
pation. In the judgment now of 
all highly cultivated men, slavery is 
an unnatural, unjust, dangerous 
institution, doomed by the voice of 
conscience, and suffrage of reason, to 
total extinction ; though we grieve 
to know the perpetual effort which 
freebooters make, and will make, to 
renew it ; not least, the degenerate 
offspring of Europeans, whenever 
they get beyond the reach of 
European law. But in the ancient 
world neither law nor philosophy 
nor religion forbade slavery ; slightly 
to regulate its worst enormities, 
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was all that religion or law at- 
tempted. Slavery was with them 
not the exception, but the rule, No 
philosopher theorised against it, no 
philanthropist (if such we may call 
any Greek or Roman) was ashamed 
of it, no statesman dreamed of taking 
measures to destroy it. The savage 
who wandered over the steppes of 
southern Russia needed a slave to 
milk his mares, and blinded him 
lest he should escape. The Lacede- 
monian warrior, proud of freedom, 
regarded public slaves as essential 
to his existence, important alike in 
the camp, on the field of battle, and 
in his own city. Even the simple 
and comparatively virtuous German, 
in his forest hut, coveted and often 
attained the attendance of slaves, 
whose status perhaps was rather 
that of a serf. To the leading 
commercial states, Tyre, Corinth, 
Aigina, slaves were a staple article 
of merchandise. Chattels they were, 
yet not in these days mere cattle, 
useful for their brute force and 
for little beside. They were often 
persons of greater accomplishment 
than their masters, and this accom- 
plishment enhanced their price. 
Some persons kept schools of slaves, 
in which they learned music and 
other elegant arts, or arithmetic 
and bookkeeping, cooking and 
domestic service, or agriculture and 
its kindred branches ; or some other 
trade; of course, not for the slaves’ 
benefit, but to raise their market- 
able value. 

Through the ferocities of war, 
the ancient slave trade raged most 
cruelly against civilised man. All 
captives from an enemy, however 
seized, became the booty of the 
captor and liable to personal slavery. 
Pirates even in peace prowled along 
the coasts, and often carried off as 
prey any promising children, hand- 
some women, or stout men, on whom 
they could lay hands. In many 
cases, the same ship played the part 
of merchant and kidnapper, as occa- 
sion might serve. After the suc- 
cessful siege of an opulent town, it 
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was not uncommon for the entire 
population, young and old, of both 
sexes and of all ranks, to be sold 
into bondage: whereby sometimes 
the slave market was so glutted 
that they might be had for a trifle. 
It thus not seldom happened, that 
the well educated and delicately 
nurtured were degraded beneath 
humanity ; and, dreadful as was the 
personal suffering to individuals, 
the result was in one sense more 
favourable to slaves collectively, 
than the very different state of 
modern colonial bondage. Slaves, 
as such, were less despised, and 
there was not so great a chasm as 
to moral feeling between them and 
the free community. The freeborn 
and instructed were probably better 
treated in slavery than others ; and 
certainly were often set free by 
benevolent persons or by grate- 
ful masters. There was no pre- 
judice against colour. In no two 
countries was the actual or legal 
state of slaves quite the same, and 
in some places and times the transi- 
tion from slavery to unprivileged 
freedom was not very great. This 
may have been among the reasons 
which blinded thoughtful persons 
to the essential immorality ‘of the 
system, however modified ; yet it is 
wonderful that Aristotle should de- 
fine a slave to be ‘a living tool’ (a 
phrase which one might expect 
rather from an indignant avboli- 
tionist), and not draw any inference 
against the system as inhuman. 
Nay, he says, that nature by giving 
to the Greeks minds so superior, 
marked out slavery to the Greeks 
as the natural status for barbarians. 
Barbarian Romans could not assent 
to this doctrine ; yet no voice in all 
antiquity uttered an indignant pro- 
test against slavery as such. In 
one country only of the ancient 
world—a part, or some reported, the 
whole of India—was slave-labour 
said to be unknown. A species of 
slavery, serving some of the pur- 
poses of apprenticeship, may have 
existed then, us recently, without 
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being particularly noticed ; so too 
may the practice of selling beautiful 
maidens to supply the harems of 
chieftains. 

That Egypt, as well as India, 
should have dispensed with an or- 
dinary slave class, was perhaps a 
natural result of the system of 
caste. Where a Pariah caste exists 
there is no want of men for any 
sort of rude or unpleasant labour, 
such as the Greeks believed none 
but slaves would undertake. The 
strength of domestic animals, aided 
by good roads, and, still more, 
modern machinery, relieves man- 
kind from a thousand hard tasks, 
which the ancients exacted from the 
sinews of bondsmen. It is interest- 
ing here to observe by what pro- 
cess those oppressions are removed 
which weigh direfully on the lowest 
class of a civilised community. 
Even when Solomon built his cele- 
brated little temple (about as large 
as an English parish church), for 
which cedars were cut in Mount 
Lebanon by aid of the skilful 
Tyrians, it was believed that he 
used 70,000 bondsmen that bare 
burdens, and 80,000 hewers of tim- 
ber. No mention is made of mules 
or ponies to carry down the loads; 
even asses might better have borne 
the toil, if it had been matter of 
simple carrying on a clear path. 
Egyptian pictures represent vast 
weights as drawn by the hands of 
men, who tug simultaneously when 
the conductor sings or waves his 
wand. Shall we suppose that 
brutes, though stronger, could not 
be trained to the co-operation re- 
quisite? Be this as it may, the 
strain fell on human sinews. Hewers 
of wood and drawers of water are 
phrases often conjoined to express 
the suffering of bondsmen from 
causes which in the present day in- 
volve no kind of distressing toil. 
With us, if enormous masses of 
granite are to be moved along a 
prepared road, not even bullocks or 
horses are often thought in place, 
but the engineer supersedes them 
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by a steam-engine and one or more 
chains. 

It is recorded that, when the 
Spaniards first learned the wealth 
of the American mines, their ava- 
rice pressed the unhappy natives so 
severely as to kill them in great 
numbers by the toil of ascending 
and descending the mines with 
heavy burdens. Of course, our 
most rudimental machinery im- 
mensely relieves or supersedes this. 
Yet, even to this day, a miner’s life 
is so revolting to one who has not 
been, as it were, born and bred in 
it, that we cannot wonder at the 
ancient doubt whether any but a 
slave would work in a mine. For 
this purpose, criminals and prisoners 
of war were used by the Egyptians, 
which would seem to be the only 
form of slavery in that kingdom ; 
and their labour is described as of 
the most galling cruelty. Whether 
the Indians had slaves in their 
mines, perhaps the Greeks were not 
well informed enough to ascertain. 
To labour in the dark, and under 
ground, may appear to most of us 
an unbearable infliction, but modern 
experience proves that, by aid of 
machinery, it may be so lightened 
as to be chosen voluntarily for gain. 
To athoughtful Athenian or Roman 
it may have seemed doubtful whe- 
ther civilization was not purchased 
too dearly, for its maintenance was 
thought to require the permanent 
degradation of, perhaps, the majo- 
rity of a nation into the unmanly 
and demoralising state of bondage. 
But this was an exaggeration, true 
only of a brilliant but luxurious and 
unsound state of society. In the 
simpler and earlier order of things, 
the labours of the field and work- 
shop were performed by freemen; 
but, with the development of the 
military spirit, and owing to the 
small extent of a homogeneous na- 
tive population, the freemen were 
drafted off for soldiers, and their 
place was supplied by captives of 
war. This undue predominance of 
military institutions, especially in 
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the Roman world, engendered and 
fostered predial slavery. Under the 
Emperors, through the comparative 
cessation of wars and piracy, the 
slave-trade became far less active, 
and imperial legislation, in many 
ways, regulated the state of slavery, 
so that very great cruelties became 
rarer, and some exceptional forms 
of cruelty impossible ; nevertheless, 
so much the more was a general 
grinding degradation riveted upon 
the masses of the country people. 
Such an idea as the common Ricuts 
of Men was nowhere sounded forth. 
What then was never heard is now 
an axiom, that all men, of every 
class, of every nation, of every 
complexion and climate, have some 
indefeasible rights, which neither 
conquest nor legislation, nor sale by 
parents can take away. Herein lies 
an enormous difference between the 
past and future. Whatever the 
origin of human races, wenow recog- 
nise all menas morally homogeneous, 
and, in a just state, subject to a 
single code of law. On the con- 
trary, antiquity admitted the prin- 
ciple of favoured races, even among 
freemen. This may deserve a few 
detailed remarks, 

II. The first step upward from 
slavery is into serfdom. Indeed 
the former always tends to merge 
itself into the latter, when the 
slave trade is inactive. If slaves 
can only be had from the natural 
home supply, the value of the 
workman immediately rises. It 
becomes at once the interest of the 
master, and the duty of the law- 
giver, to secure the due increase 
of the working population, and the 
maintenance of their full strength. 
In a tranquil society, developed only 
from within, this would secure the 
transition to serfdom, which is com- 
plete when families of labourers are 
inseparable from an estate. But 
besides the slaves and serfs, many 
ancient nations, great and small, 
recognised ranks very diverse, sub- 
ject even to different systems of 
law. A ruling race was sure to be 
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a privileged order, whose liberties 
with the property or persons of 
others were illrepressed by law ; and 
of the rest, some were able to rise, 
others not; some without political 
rights, but endowed with full social 
rights; others treated as foreigners. 
The principle may be seen alike 
in despotic Persia, in oligarchical 
Lacedeemon and Rome; in part, also, 
in democratic Athens. In some 
sense it was superseded by a system 
of caste, where that existed, which 
by no means implied necessarily a 
primitive difference of race. But 
where an empire was founded by 
conquest of numerous cities and 
tribes, diverse in race and language, 
the distinction of race and race 
arose naturally, and was unblame- 
able while the revolution was still 
recent. But meddling and jealous 
legislation endeavours to enact as a 
law for ever that which ought only 
to be a temporary caution of the 
executive government—a caution 
which the timidity of newly-seized 
power is never apt to neglect. 
Since our renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter in 1833, 
the natives of India are by law put 
on a perfect equality with the Bri- 
tish born, and were declared admis- 
sible to every office of power except 
two; that of Governor-General, and 
Commander-in-Chief. Yet every 
one knows how little danger there 
is that the executive will be too 
eager to fill up its appointments 
with born Indians. If, for security 
against this imaginary danger, it 
were forbidden by express laws, this 
would forbid the barriers which 
separate the conquered from the 
conquering race to decay with time ; 
and if to this were added a law 
against intermarriage, it would ex- 
hibit anew the mischievous prin- 
ciples of exclusion, which have so 
often sustained the galling iniqui- 
ties of conquest. It is a fallacy to 
insist that because some races of 
men have greater talents for go- 
vernment than others—even if the 
fact be conceded—therefore they 
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are entitled to award to themselves 
peculiar legal privileges and rights. 
A dominant race is never liable to 
think too highly of its subjects and 
too meanly of itself; the opposite 
error is uniformly that from which 
mankind has suffered. If the race 
which is in power has greater capa- 
cities, it will outstrip the rest in a 
fair field, without advantage from 
the law. Each individual has ad- 
vantage already in the very name 
of his nation. But jealousies and 
pride in general prevailed. Most 
ancient empires split up societies 
into sharply distinguished orders 
of men; and as there was no 
sudden chasm, they were the less 
startled at the depth to which hu- 
manity was sunk in the unfortunate 
slave. 

We have less reason for boasting 
than for mourning and contrition; 
for our practice is by no means 
commensurate with our theory ; but 
European theory is now far more 
humane than that of the ancients. 
No high executive officer, no judge, 
no member of a high council, no 
authority in jurisprudence, will 
justify giving to the members of a 
ruling race any indefinite claims for 
service, facilities for oppression, or for 
evading rightful obligations. What- 
ever our difficulties in administering 
justice where a population is hetero- 
geneous, we loudly and unshrink- 
ingly avow our duty of abiding by 
and enforcing equal law. This, we 
may feel confident, will henceforth 
be the received principle of the 
modern world, wherever European 
influence has once been dominant. 
Those powers who fail of enforcing 
their own principle will not the less 
successfully indoctrinate the sub- 
ject population with it, perhaps to 
their own overthrow; for to the 
enthroning of the idea of Equal 
Rights to all races, events are sure 
to gravitate, when the rulers them- 
selves enunciate it; nor can men 
in power recede from a principle 
which all the intellect of their own 
nation proclaims and glorifies. This 
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is a great contrast between us and 
antiquity. 

III. One may not pass by a topic 
closely akin to the last, although 
prudence forbids any great confi- 
dence of tone concerning a move- 
ment which is but inembryo. A 
ery arises, not only against depres- 
sion of any Races, but also against 
the depression of one Sex. Every 
imperial power uses lavishly the 
lives of its young men as soldiers. 
Imperial England lavishes them also 
in emigration and in nautical dan- 
gers. Hence women have the toil 
of self-support, and, perhaps, the 
double toil of family support, thrown 
upon them; and in nearly every 
market it is discovered by them 
that their male rivals have unfair 
advantage. Hitherto women have 
suffered in silence, and with little 
interchange of thought. The novel 
fact is now, that in the freest coun- 
tries the sex is the most loudly 
avowing discontent with its poli- 
tical depression. The movement 
already belongs to so many coun- 
tries of Christendom, as to indicate 
that it is no transient phenomenon, 
but has deep causes. Partial suc- 
cess in so many places (as in the 
municipal franchise of England) is 
a promise that the movement must 
expand into greater force. Hitherto 
women of the higher ranks have 
often held executive power, directly 
as queens, or indirectly as mis- 
tresses of kings ; or, again, as vice- 
regents, or representatives of barons 
and squires, their husbands; but 
women from the families of private 
citizens, who are the mass of every 
nation, have hitherto been utterly 
without political power, and rarely 
hold any subordinate public posi- 
tion, except the worst paid. In 
the American Union they have 
rebelled against this state of things 
for a full quarter of a century. 
The force of mind and grasp of 
knowledge which many women dis- 
play in various spheres of thought, 
and not least in politics, are a fact 
which cannot count for nothing ; 
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so that one who shuns to be rash 
may yet forebode that the countries 
which allow a political vote to un- 
educated men will not long refusé 
it to the mass of educated women. 
In this prospect we most surely seé 
a remarkable and hopeful contrast 
of the Future to the Past, when 
it is considered how large a part of 
the miseries of history have arisen 
from the sensualities and cruelties 
of the male sex. Of course, we 
know that women, equally with 
men, can be corrupted by the pos- 
session of power, and can be ex- 
quisitely cruel; but this is rare, 
and somewhat abnormal. In gene- 
ral the sex is more tender-hearted 
and refined; and their collective 
exercise of power would forbid 
many a war, and be generally fa- 
vourable to the side of humanity. 
But wishing here to speak rather 
of what is positively attained and 
recognisable by all minds, than of 
that which is only probable, I stay 
my pen from further remark on 
this topic. 

IV. There is a signal contrast of 
external circwmstances between the 
older and newer state of things 
herein; that nearly every ancient 
civilised state looked out upon a 
barbarism immeasurable in mass 
and power; barbarism, on which it 
could never hope to make a per- 
manent impression, and by which 
it might well fear to be swallowed 
up. Tartary was the mightiest 
realm of Barbaria. Gibbon has elo- 
quently and instructively detailed 
the causes which made the Tartars 
pre-eminently familiar with the art 
of campaigning and guiding the 
marches of immense hosts. At no 
time known to us can the Tartar 
nations have been so low in the 
scale of civilisation as numerous 
tribes whom we call savages. They 
always had an abundance of sheep 
and goats, and an extraordinary 
number of horses. They always 
had the art of mining for iron, and 
forging swords. Even the inven- 


tion of steel was ascribed to north- 
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ern people, otherwise backward in 
civilisation. Waggons were brought 
to a high state of perfection, and 
over vast steppes of Tartary were 
able to traverse the open country 
without roads. This implies suffi- 
ciently good carpentry, and no lack 
of needful tools. The whole nation 
being moveable, it was hard to 
limit the magnitude of a Tartar 
army. The northern region could 
not be coveted by the southerners, 
and was practically unconquerable 
by them. It fell under their sway 
only when some Tartar dynasty 
conquered a southern people, and 
still retained the homage of its na- 
tive realm. This has happened 
again and again with Tartar con- 
querors of China. At the earliest 
era of which we have notice of 
Persia from Greeks or Romans, it 
is manifest how powerful were the 
Tartar sovereigns who interfered 
in Persian domestic politics, when 
they did not affect direct con- 
quest. This eternal conflict of the 
Tartars and the Persians is sym- 


bolised in the mythical Turan and 


Iran. In our medisval period a 
Mogul dynasty seated itself in India, 
two successive dynasties of Turks, 
the Seljuks and the Ottomans, over- 
whelmed Asia Minor, and the exist- 
ing dynasty of Persia is esteemed 
Tartar. Such is the peculiarity of 
Asiatic geography, that it may seem 
difficult to boast of civilisation 
being ever there safe from bar- 
barism. Nevertheless the Tartar 
power is virtually broken by the 
wonderful development of Russian 
empire. Mistress of the Amoor, 
and exercising control over Khiva, 
Russia shuts the Tartars in on both 
sides, and teaches them the su- 
premacy of civilised force in ways 
so intelligible, that no future sove- 
reign of Tartary (if all were united 
under one chief) could fancy him- 
self the chief potentate on earth. 
Southern nations are no longer 
palsied by the idea that their north- 
ern invaders are innumerable. Geo- 
graphy discloses their weakness as 
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well as their strength ; even China 
has less to fear from Tartary than 
in ancient times. 

But when we approach Western 
Asia and Europe, the contrast is 
far more marked and important. 
The Gauls, who temporarily over- 
whelmed Italy, and a century later, 
Greece, are described as an ex- 
tremely rude people; so are the 
Scythians, whose cavalry was gene- 
rally formidable to Persia, and to 
Rome. Even Germany, Hungary, 
and the regions south of the 
Danube, often threatened overthrow 
to the civilisation of their southern 
neighbours. Imperial Rome for 
several centuries stood at bay 
against the Germans, but could do 
little more ; and when her best-in-. 
formed men had begun to learn the 
intractable character and vast ex- 
tent of the more or less closely 
related tribes, despair for civilisa- 
tion was apt to seize them. Even 
under the splendid military reign 
of Trajan, conqueror of Dacia, the 
historian Tacitus, relating a war in 
which Germans slew one another, 
earnestly hopes that the gods will 
increase this fratricidal spirit, since 
‘the vates of the Empire pressing 
us hard’ there is no better prayer 
to offer. Apparently he regarded it 
as inevitable that the savage would 
break the barriers of the Roman 
provinces and sweep away all 
culture before him’ which, in- 
deed, is the very thing which hap. 
pened, through the essential error 
of Roman policy and the disorgani- 
zations incident to mere military 
rule. 

If a civilised power can entirely 
subdue a barbarian neighbour, it 
may, at considerable expense, per- 
haps civilise him; but when the 
nature of the country forbids this, 
it is unwise in the more civilised to 
admit a common frontier. Augustus 
aspired to conquer Germany, and 
actually pushed the frontier of the 
empire to the Elbe, but the insur- 
rection under Arminius drove him 
back to the Rhine; then at last he 
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learned that, through her swamps 
and forests and the wild nature of 
her people, Germany was not worth 
having, and that moderation is an 
imperial virtue. But Germany and 
the Empire were still conterminous, 
though the frontier was pushed 
back. The thing to be desired was 
to sustain between them—as a sort 
of buffer that should break German 
assault — a half-civilised high- 
spirited people, intelligent enough 
to estimate Roman power, proud of 
alliance and honours, but aware of 
its essential inferiority to the mighty 
Empire. Such a people, well armed 
and well supported. by Roman re- 
sources, and taught all the arts of 
Roman war, would have been worth 
half-a-dozen armies; but to main- 
tain in them a free spirit was essen- 
tial to success, and this free spirit 
was dreaded by the Romans as 
contagious. Agricola planned to 
conquer Ireland (says Tacitus, who 
seems to approve the policy) lest 
the knowledge that the Irish were 
free should make the Britons less 
contented in vassalage. Jt was 
because the Romans systematically 
broke the spirit of every nation 
whom they conquered, and allowed 
of none but imperial armies, that 
the neighbour barbarians found no 
resistance in the provinces, when 
(from whatever cause) imperial 
troops were not at hand. Thus 
little good resulted to the world’s 
history from the Roman conquest 
of the ruder populations of Gaul, 
or from the complete conquest of 
Britain and of Dacia. Even wild 
animals (says the Caledonian orator 
in Tacitus), if you keep them caged 
up, forget their courage. The 
Britons and the Dacians were not 
merely tamed; they were cowed 
and unmanned. To have subdued 
all Germany in this way would 
have been useless. Charlemagne at 
length undertook the problem, 
which had been too hard for Trajan 
and Marcus Antoninus; but he was 
already as much German as 
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Gaulish, and his chief struggle was 
against Saxony. The next great 
gain to civilisation was in Poland— 
in Hungary — and in Southern 
Russia. When Herodotus wrote, 
the whole region to the north of 
the Black Sea acknowledged the 
sovereignty of roving equestrian 
tribes ; only agriculturists of foreign 
origin were settled among them in 
Podolia and in the Crimea, who 
paid them tribute. These, it may 
be conjectured, were the nucleus of 
the Ostrogoths, who afterwards 
appeared in great strength in that 
region, and from it migrated into 
the Roman empire. Other tribes 
filled the vacuum, but became agri- 
culturists like the Goths; so that 
the Russians easily retained them 
under settled institutions. To Peter 
the Great, in the last century, we 
owe the establishment of the whole 
of European Russia as industrious 
people under well organised Go- 
vernments. Even Siberia, along 
the high-roads which have been 
reclaimed from the interminable 
forests, has a settled population 
attached to its own soil and proud 
of itsname. In the course of the 
last thousand years, in Mongolia 
itself, the same process has gone on, 
of restricting the limits of the rov- 
ing tribes. In numbers they must 
now be ever inferior to the settled 
populations, and every development 
of the art of war throws them 
farther and farther behind. Much 
more is Europe secure from all 
alarms of the barbarian from with- 
out. Our dangers are solely when, 
by bad national institutions and 
selfish neglect of our home popula- 
tion, we allow barbarism to grow up 
from within. 

V. Another contrast to be ob- 
served between the ancients and the 
moderns lies in the number of great 
states which have simultaneously 
attained a robust civilisation, no one 
of which is able to establish a uni- 
versal dominion. This was for two 


or three centuries a cause of turbu- 
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lent yet thriving progress in Greece; 
but all the Powers were there on 
too small a scale to be able to resist 
the great monarchies. No doubt 
in China, in India, in Persia, civi- 
lised states on a grand scale existed 
simultaneously; but each was a 
separate world. Possibly in China 
and in India at an early time there 
was a complex internal struggle 
similar to those of which we know 
in Greece and in Europe ; butas far 
as is recorded, the history of each 
great country wenton independently 
of the other countries ; just as the 
Roman and the Persian Empires, 
though conterminous, were little 
affected in their internal concerns, 
each by the other. Ancient free- 
dom was generally on a small scale. 
According to Aristotle, no Polity 
could consist of so many as a hun- 
dred thousand citizens. A state 
with only so many, may be con- 
quered hy foreign force, in spite of 
wise policy and the utmost bravery ; 
but to a homogeneous people of 
twenty or thirty millions this can 
only happen through the gravest 
domestic errors. In ancient times 
the attempt at widespread conquest 
was unhappily more and more pros- 
perous as time went on. A succes- 
sion of great empires is displayed 
before us, Assyrian, Median, Per- 
sian, Macedonian, Roman, each 
larger than the preceding. The 
last swallowed up into itself the 
whole cultivation of the West and 
much of its barbarism : each empire 
in its turn was practically isolated, 
independent and wholly self-willed, 
aware of no earthly equal. A victim 
of Roman tyranny scarcely had a 
hope of escaping into the remote 
Persia, any more than into the bar- 
barous populations which girt the 
empire north and south. Under 
despotism thus uncontrolled,all that 
was manly and noble, all genius and 
all the highest art, with love of 
country, died away: the resources 
of civilisation were crumbling and 
sensibly declining, even during the 
century which produced the very 
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best Roman Emperors, Vespasian, 
Titus, Trajan, Hadrian and the two 
Antonines, before any Gothic in. 
road; hence, when the barbarian 
triumphed, what remained of the 
precious fabric fell as in a mass, 
But the rivalry of great powers in 
Europe effectively sustains all vital 
rinciples. Despotic and wilful as 
Russia may seem, she is really so 
anxious to secure the good opinion 
of Europe, that she does not disdain 
to subsidize foreign newspapers as 
her advocates. The dynasties col- 
lectively form a sort of Huropean 
Commonwealth, which displays 
great jealousy if one make encroach. 
ments on another. Thus in their 
external action they encounter much 
criticism, remonstrance, or severer 
checks, and never think that they 
are irresponsible. Even as to their 
internal concerns, in which none 
will endure that another should in- 
terfere with diplomatic suggestion 
or advice, they cannot be exempt 
from the criticism of European 
literature. For in this greater 
Commonwealth there is in some 
sense a common literature. Modern 
languages more and more assume a 
form in which it becomes a deter- 
minate problem, and not an ardu- 
ous one, to translate from one into 
the other. Through travellers, fixed 
embassies, and newspaper corre- 
spondents, an atmosphere of common 
knowledge is maintained, largely 
pervaded by a common sentiment, 
which, in proportion to the extent 
of education, inevitably affects the 
minds of public men. Moreover, 
in all the foremost states, and 
especially those in which despotism 
and bureaucracy predominate, a 
severe cultivation is thought neces- 
sary to high office. A despotism 
like that of Turkey, recent Naples 
or recent Spain, which accounts 
education to be needless for its 
functionaries, is understood to be 
decaying, and is despised by the 
other powers. So large a moral 
and mental action of state on state 
was unknown to antiquity. In it 
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we have a valuable guarantee for 
the maintenance and preservation 
of anything good which has been 
earned by civilised effort. In this 
connection we ought not to pass 
over the joint cultivation of science 
by all the leading nations of Chris- 
tendom. The material sciences have 
emphatically become ‘sinews of 
war’ as well as means of wealth; 
so that no imperial power can de- 
spise them. Each great country has 
its peculiar objects or facilities of 
study, and what is discovered in 
one 1s studied and must be learned 
by others. Science is notoriously 
cosmopolitan, and steadily aids the 
diffusion of common thought and 
common knowledge upon which 
common sentiment may reasonably 
establish itself. 

VI. We have not at all abandoned, 
scarcely have we relaxed, the rigid 
formalities by which imperial power 
seeks to elevate its high personages 
and maintain the steadiness of its 
ordinances, Nevertheless, with the 
stability of freedom under law, and 
the growth of a scientific spirit, 
criticism of national institutions 
becomes more and more fundamen- 
tal, ina country so free as England. 
Hence it is scarcely credible that 
we can long continue to be, what 
we are, a marked exception to the 
rest of Christendom in regard to 
the tenure of land. So far as we 
know of antiquity, conquest and 
conquest alone, unmodified by con- 
siderations of moral right, enacted 
the landed institutions. Out of 
unequal rights in the soil, more than 
out of any other singlecause, springs 
social depression to the excluded, 
and often a wide pauperism. In all 
Kurope like causes produced like 
results, and nearly everywhere the 
actual cultivators of the soil were 
oppressed in various degrees; but 
time has in most countries largely 
altered their position for the better. 
In less than a hundred years an 
immense change has passed over 
the Continent. In Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Spain, things were never 
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so bad as elsewhere, nor perhaps in 
Holland and parts of Germany. 
Norway retains a state of equality 
unbroken by conquest. France and 
Prussia, Hungary and Austria, 
Poland, Sweden, and Russia, have 
all endowed the peasantry with de- 
finite rights in the soil. Over the 
entire breadth of the Continent the 
principle has now established itself, 
which permits of arguing politically, 
as all will argue morally, that land, 
water, and air are gifts of God 
to collective man, necessary to life, 
and therefore not natural possessions 
of individuals, except as actual cul- 
tivators. Small states of antiquity, 
sometimes in favour of their own 
citizens (generally at the expense 
of another nation), avowed a doc- 
trine of each family having a right 
to land: even this was exceptional. 
No doctrine concerning land was 
propounded by moral philosophy ; 
no practical recognition of right in 
the cultivator, as such, was ever 
dreamed of by great imperial 
powers; no dogma concerning it was 
put forth by a hierarchy, even 
after a Christian apostle had writ- 
ten, that the cry of those who sow 
and reap the fields, whose hire the 
powerful keep back by fraud, had 
entered the ears of the Lord of 
Hosts. When moral philosophy 
deals with the question of property 
in land, as it already deals with 
that of property in human bodies, 
the effect on all ‘civilised nations 
will be immense; and it is now 
pretty clear that such a develop- 
ment must come, and that shortly. 
The English aristocracy will shriek 
and storm, as did the American 
slaveholders. A Marquis lately 
spoke of certain landed property as 
sacred, because it had been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. Just so, it 
was pleaded that slaves were a 
sacred property because they had 
been bought, and because slave 
owners had passed laws to sanction 
it. Such arguments are good 


enough for those who hold on by 
the law of might, but are contemp- 
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tible to all who appeal to the law of 
right. They avail to show that it 
is prudent and equitable in the 
state to give an ample consideration 
whenever it dispossesses an indi- 
vidual ; but never can establish that 
it is right to keep a whole nation 
of cultivators living from hand to 
mouth, without any fixed tenure of 
the soil, without roof or hearth of 
their own, or increased profit from 
increased diligence in culture. If 
England were in this matter at the 
head of Europe, existing inequali- 
ties might last for centuries longer. 
But since she lingers ignominiously 
behind all the best known powers, 
—and while Ireland is her old 
scandal, the Scottish and English 
peasants have no better security 
whatever in their tenure,and are ac- 
cidentally superior, chiefly through 
manufacturing and commercial 


wealth—since, moreover, the Eng- 
lish colonies entirely renounce that 
doctrine of land which English 
landlords have set up,— finally, 


since in India the supreme power 
avows and enforces a widely dif- 
ferent doctrine ; the existing system 
is destined to a fundamental change. 
Precisely because those who claim 
reform feel towards the landlord 
class asxtenderly as abolitionists felt 
towards slave-owners—making all 
allowance for their false position 
blamelessly inherited,—desiring to 
make the change as gentle to them 
as public justice will permit ; there- 
fore the more decisive and unhesi- 
tating is the appeal to moral prin- 
ciple in the political argument. In 
this resolute appeal to morals is 
involved a great contrast to the 
state of things possible in any 
ancient power, where slavery, serf- 
dom, or caste existed. A claim of 
landholders which rests on the 
enactments of a Parliament from 
which all but landholders were 
systematically excluded for cen- 
turies, is signally destitute of moral 
weight. They who use it do not 
know that they are courting con- 
tempt. Unless they will undertake 
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toestablish that the claim is morally 
just, they effect nothing but to show 
that, having stepped into legislative 
power, they have used it for their 
private benefit ; while, by excluding 
all but their own order, they be- 
trayed their own consciousness of 
malversation. This, in part, relates 
to past generations, but, of course, 
the alleged rights are hereditary 
only. The evil deeds of predeces- 
sors have wrongfully enriched the 
present holders. In every case, it 
is by moral argument that they will 
have to be established, if established 
they can be, against the consensus of 
all Europe, the American Union, 
the other British colonies, and the 
Anglo-Indian empire. 

VII. Last, perhaps not least, of 
the general moral contrasts which 
will make a signal difference be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns, 
is the elementary education of the 
masses of every community. This 
education, no doubt, is as yet chiefly 
in the future. In the late American 
civil war the ‘mean whites’ of the 
South were so ignorant that only by 
seeing and feeling the force of Nor- 
thern armies could they learn that 
there was any greater power in the 
world than their own State. Germany 
and the American Union having de- 
clared for, and vigorously carried out, 
the education of the lowest people, it 
is morally certain that first England, 
next Austria and France, will follow. 
Partial interests, religious animosi- 
ties, old prejudices, timid forebod- 
ings, will impede, but can only de- 
lay, the movement; though a century 
may be needed before it is strictly 
European. When it is established 
that there are to be no slaves, no 
serfs, no dangerous class of citizens, 
the problem cannot be worked out 
with the vast masses of ignorant 
freemen. Hence general national 
education is one of the certainties 
of the future. It is the last con- 
trast of modern and ancient times 
which it is expedient to treat in 
one article. 

Francois W. Newmay. 
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FRAU RATH.! 


HE relations between the in- 
tellectual world and dis- 
tinguished women in Germany are 
quite exceptional, and if, on first con- 
sideration of them, the foreigner is 
amused by a tinge of somewhat fan- 
tastic sentimentality, in the end he 
becomes very favourably impressed 
with the earnestness, sincerity, and 
amiability which pervade them. 

A female artist, be the art she 
professes what it may, is pursued 
by the public interest into all the 
circumstances of her private life 
and through all the processes of her 
individual culture, and certainly 
receives from the spiritually edu- 
cated section of the country at 
large ample compensation, in en- 
couragement and affection, for the 
domestic sacrifices or social isolation 
the pursuit of art may involve. 
Nor is the interest confined only to 
those who have succeeded in mani- 
festing their inner conceptions of life 
and the world by distinct works or 
representations ; others find a warm 
place in the national heart who have 
only exhibited an appreciation of 
the higher culture, and whose direct 
influence has been confined to the 
circles to which their conversation 
or correspondence extended. The 
memory of Meta-(known to us, 
indeed, by her exchange of sen- 
timents with Richardson, the 
novelist) is chiefly cherished across 
the Rhine because she so valued 
Klopstock and was by him deemed 
80 worthy of love in return ; and the 
great issues said to be attributable 
to Rahel Levin, wife of Varnhagen 
von Ense, must have had their 
source in her celebrity as an accom- 
plished talker, and in the letters 
which, with an easy hand, she 
distributed amongst all classes of 
society. The intellectual daughter 
of the Free Theologian, Michaelis, 
who was successively the wife of 


Dr. Bohmer, August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, and Schelling, affection- 
ately known to the literary public 
as simple ‘ Caroline,’ if she has left 
work behind her at all, has left it 
in writings which pass under 
Schlegel’s name. 

But of all gifted women, creative 
or only appreciative, none has ever 
been more nationally beloved than 
the lady whose name is prefixed to 
this paper—the mother of Goethe, 
called in her lifetime Frau Aja, 
and now freshly remembered as Frau 
Rath. During the year 1871 there 
appeared at Leipsic a collection of 
letters to and from Frau Rath, 
edited by Herr Robert Keil; and as 
this contained no less than thirty- 
four new letters from Frau Rath, 
and fifty-three new ones to her, it 
may be conceived that the interest 
created by it was considerable. It 
does not, however, appear to have 
attracted any general attention in 
this country ; and for readers outside 
of that circle which keeps a close 
eye on German literature a notice 
of it may contain some novelty. 

Katharina Elizabeth Goethe was, 
as is well known, the daughter of 
the Schultheiss Textor of Frankfurt, 
of whom Goethe has related many 
pleasing traits in the Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, and whose portrait he 
has so prettily sketched as he re- 
membered him in the still gardev 
at the back of Friedberg Street— 
wrapt in his loose dressing-gown 
and with a folded velvet cap on 
his head, wandering slowly to 
and fro, and ministering to the 
wants of his pinks, tulips, and 
hyacinths. Elizabeth (as she more 
commonly called herself) was born 
in 1731, and was therefore only 18 
when the great poet was born, Herr 


‘Keil, in the interesting introduction 


to his book, has pointed out that in 
three of his works Goethe has en- 


1 Frau Rath. Briefwechsel von K. E. Goethe nach den Originalen mitgetheilt yon 


Robert Keil. Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1871. 
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deavoured to depict his mother: in 
Goetz von Berlichingen, in Wilhelm 
Meister, and in Hermann wid Dovo- 
thea. In looking over the extracts 
he has adduced in proof, it strikes 
one that the features, few as they are, 
of Goetz’s wife, are by far the most 
applicable to Frau Rath, as she has 
drawn herself in the correspondence 
under review. The cheerfulness, the 
constancy, the shiftful household 
habits, above all, the trust in God, 
are each introduced; and, though the 
strokes that bring out these traits 
are slight, they are drawn with a 
firm and masterly hand. How nobly 
she shows in this little scene !|— 


4tu Act.—Ixn at Heitproxy. 

Goctz.—What news, Elizabeth, of my 
beloved adherents ? 

Elizabeth.—Nothing certain. Some are 
killed; some lie in the Tower. No one can 
or will give me closer particulars. 

Goctz.—Is this the recompense of fide- 
lity—of childlike obedience? What be- 
comes of That it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayst live long on the earth? 

Elizabeth.—Dear husband! blame not our 
heavenly Father. They have their reward: 
it was born with them—an independent, 
noble heart. In prison—they are free. 


The allusion to his own mother, 
in what Goethe says about the mo- 
ther of Wilhelm Meister and the 
puppet-show, is very slight; but in 
Hermann und Dorothea the love for 
and pride in her son, as shown by 
Lieschen—her kind heart, thrift, 
and humour—answer to qualities in 
Frau Rath, and Herr Keil is con- 
vinced that the portrait is finished 
from affectionate remembrances. 
Weare content to take his opinion; 
but although fully recognising, as 
we do, the similar traits, this charac- 
ter, as a whole, seems. to owe some 
of its attributes to other sources. 

It appears that after the death of 
Frau Rath, Goethe had contemplated 
a direct poetical representation of 
her, and even so late as the autumn 
of 1831 he mentioned it to Riemer 
as a work in posse and to be called 
Aristeia. It was never, however, 
accomplished, and Eckermann does 
not appear to have even heard of 


Frau Rath. 
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the project. It is a curious thing 
that, good critics as the Germans 
are, it was a long time before the 
literary imposture conceived by the 
celebrated ‘child,’ Bettina Brentano, 
was fully unmasked ; and even then 
the public seemed unwilling to dis- 
believe what they had once eagerly 
accepted. Amongst the letters in 
the book called Goethe’s Correspond- 
ence with a Child are several pur- 
porting to have been written by the 
Frau Rath to Bettina; but hardly 
any of them answer in character, 
tone, orthography, syntax, or any- 
thing else, to those in this collection. 
Considering that Bettina was under 
many obligations to Frau Rath, it 
is hard to understand how she could 
have brought herself to forge these 
letters, which are so vapid and 
colourless by the side of the genuine 
ones; and, what is worse, invent so 
very malicious a scene as the sup- 
posed interview with Madame de 
Staél at Bethmann-Schaaf. It can- 
not be called less than malicious, 
because it was the outcome of a 
deliberate attempt to turn the old 
lady into ridicule, and to exhibit her 
in a contemptible light. Now that 
the narrative is known to be false, 
it reads so like a caricature that 
wonder arises at its long vitality 
as a graphic anecdote. But it 
would be presumptuous in any 
one not German to say he should 
have had suspicions from the first. 
As it is now relegated to the 
regions of ill-natured fiction, an 
outline of it may be found curious, 
and even instructive, as affording, 
by a picture of what the original 
was not, some idea of what she was. 
Frau Rath (says Bettina) had adorned 
herself in a wonderful way: certainly more 
in accordance with German eccentricity 
than French taste. Three waving feathers 
floated from different sides of her head: a 
red one, a white one, and a blue—the 
French national colours—and had for 4 
groundwork a field of sunflowers! She 
was painted with much art; her large 
black eyes discharged flashes of artillery! 
Round her neck was twisted the golden 
ornament given her by the Queen of Prussia. 
Old-fashioned lace of extraordinary richness 
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concealed her bosom. And thus she stood 
with her white glacé gloves, waving an 
elegant fan in one hand, and with the other, 
which was uncovered and be-ringed with 
glittering stones,—taking an occasional 
pinch from her gold snuff-box, on which 
was a miniature of Goethe. At length 
Madame de Staél arrived, conducted by 
Benjamin Constant. As she stepped by 
Frau Rath, whose astounding habiliments 
were well calculated to disgust her, the 
latter stretched out her dress with her left 
hand and saluted with her fan, and whilst 
thus continuously bowing with great con- 
descensjon, said jn a loud, clear voice; 
‘Je suis la Mére de Goethe.’ On which 
the authoress replied, ‘Ah, je suis charmée ;’ 
and a dead silence fell on everybody. 


Bettina professes to have wit- 
nessed this scene, but it is known 
now that she was not in Frankfurt 
when Madame de Staél visited that 
city. Herr Keil is not disposed to 
let Frau von Arnim go scot-free 
after this imposture, and quotes 
with great approval a satire of long 
standing against her, in which the 
contrarieties of her character are 
depicted, at first with some point, 
but afterwards with much tedious- 
ness. ‘ Half witch, half angel; half 
priestess, half bayadére; half cat, 
half dove ; half bird, half snake ; half 
lizard, half butterfly!’ and so on 
to lengths whither English faculties 
of being entertained are unable to 
follow. 

Although the great interest which 
Frau Rath created was mainly due, 
of course, to her connection with 
the national poet, yet, when people 
had once made her acquaintance on 
this account, they soon became 
desirous of increasing it to a friend- 
ship with her for her own sake. 
She was not literary; she had no 
gifts of authorship. ‘I have never,’ 
she says in a letter to her son, 
‘written even an A. B. C. book, and 
my genius will in future guard me 
against any possibility of the sort.’ 
In another place she repudiates, 
with great vivacity, the idea of 
writing a diary. ‘The good God 
will not let me sink so low, that I 
should reach the depth of keeping a 
iournal, Forbid it, Heaven!’ Nor 
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does she seem to have read much; 
but she was quite able to appreciate 
anything that was put before her, 
and could give sensible reasons 
for admiring their works, both 
to her son and Wieland who was 
especially fond of her, and always 
supplied her with the new number 
of his Merkur. She delighted 
also in the society of intellectual 
people; was interested in drawings, 
fond of music, and passionately 
attached to the theatre. But the 
traits in her character which 
had such a charm for all who came 
within her influence, were her love 
of innocent pleasures, her cheer- 
fulness, her healthy philosophy in- 
clining always to the hopeful side of 
things, and her dread of unrest 
which led her to avoid all un- 
necessary emotions of a painful and 
agitating sort, associating them in , 
her mind rather with sins than with 
the natural sorrows of life. Add to 
this that she was, above all, the ‘ gute 
Gattin und Deutsche Hausfrau:’ 
great in her roasted venison and 
fatted capons, and glorious in her 
flagons of ‘ tyrants’ blood ’—a Rhine 
wine which the Grand Duke, Karl 
August, said pulled him through a 
severe attack of illness. 

In the early part of this collection 
of letters, the old Herr Rath Goethe 
himself is found, still moving about 
that house his son has made so 
familiar to everybody, but subdued 
and silent, and greatly changed 
from the meddlesome, but well- 
intentioned, father of the first books 
of the Dichtung und Wahrheit. He 
died in 1782, and for some years 
after Frau Rath continued in the 
family mansion; but she sold it in 
1795, and at a later period took up 
her quarters in the Rossmarkt. 
She was, of course, after his death 
more free to shape her course in her 
own fashion, and she has left more 
than one charming vignette of her 
daily life. 

The following is from a letter to 
the Grand Duchess Amalie (March 
1783): 


Frau Rath. 


In the morning I attend to my little 
housekeeping and other business matters, 
and then my letters get themselves written. 
No one ever had such a droll correspond- 
ence. Every month I clear my desk out, 
and I never can do so without laughing. 
Inside the scene is that of heaven—all 
class distinctions done away with, and 
high and low, saints, publicans, and sin- 
ners, in a heap together! A letter from 
the pious Lavater lies, without animosity, 
by the side of one from the actor, Gross- 
mann. In the afternoon my friends have 
the right to visit me; but they all have to 
clear out by four o'clock, for then I dress 
myself, and either go to the play or else 
pay calls, At nine I am back again home. 


On Saturdays she used toassemble 
around hera party of girls (Sams. 
tagmiidel). Frau Rath was a rare 
hand at games, and had an extraor- 
dinary gift for relating stories in 
an effective way. In Goethe’s poet- 
ical account of the hereditary origin 
of the different elements in his own 
character and person, the lines 


Von Miitterchen die Frohnatur, 
Die Lust zu fabuliren— 


From mother dear the frolic soul, 
The love of spinning fiction— 


is strictly true. 

Another aptitude Frau Rath"pos- 
sessed—one which perhaps more 
than any other tends to make a 
genial companion—was her ready 
talent for jumping with the humour 
of any of her friends. The witty 
hunchback, Friulein von Gdéch- 
hausen, who was lady in waiting to 
the Duchess Dowager Amalie, and 
whose astounding adventure with 
her bedroom door is told with much 
humour by Mr. Lewes in his Life of 
Goethe, had a fancy for writing 
doggerel, or what is called in 
Germany ‘ Kniittel-vers,’ and often 
indited letters to Frau Rath, con- 
ceived in this form. Not to be 
behindhand, Frau Rath always 
answered in the same false gallop, 
and acquitted herself at least as well 
as the Friulein; both, it must be 
confessed, often trembling on the 
verge of gibberish. Four lines, 
however, by Frau Rath, Herr Keil 
has prefixed to his book, for the 
sake of the motherly pride and 
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tenderness which, in their rough 
way, they express :— 

In Versemachen habe nicht viel gethan, 
Das sieht man diesen wahrlich an, 


Doch habe ich geboren ein Kniéibelein schiin, 
Das thut das alles gar trefflich verstehn. 
No great things have I done in rhyme, 

As you may judge, at any time ; 

But I a handsome lad can claim 

Who knows full well the tuneful game, 


In selecting a few extracts from 
different letters, the choice will be 
guided chiefly by the light they 
seem to throw on Frau Rath’s 
character and circumstances ; but, 
before these are given, a letter to 


her of Goethe himself seems to claim 


to be translated, as illustrating a 
point of great interest in his history. 
It is new, we believe, to the general 
English public, and puts strongly 
and clearly the view he took of his 
situation at Weimar, and how he 
was convinced, notwithstanding the 
fears of his friends lest the work of 
the Artist should suffer from the 
position of the Minister, that the 
freedom from pettiness and con- 
striction, and the insight into the 
world, his increased rank gave him, 
were essential to his culture, and 
would end in his complete develop- 
ment. Events showed he was 
triumphantly right. 


August 11, 1781. 

The Devin du Village arrived yesterday 
with Melchior’s work. I have up to this 
had neither time nor quiet to answer your 
last dear letter. And yet it was a great 
joy to see expressed once more the old 
familiar sentiments, and to read them in 
your own handwriting. I entreat you not 
to be troubled on my account, nor to let 
anything mislead you. My health is far 
better than I could have expected or hoped 
in former days; and if it but last me for 
at least the bulk of my work still remain- 
ing, I shall by no means have reason to be 
dissatisfied with it, As for my position 
itself, notwithstanding considerable draw- 
backs, it has much that is most desirable 
for me; and the best proof of this is, that 
I cannot think of any other with which I 
could at present manage at all, No one 
can conceive that it would be becoming in 
me to be wishing, out of mere hypochon- 
driacal uneasiness, to be otherwise situated 
than Iam. Merck and others judge my 
position quite wrongly; they see only what 
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I sacrifice, not what I gain; and they can- 
not understand that I become daily richer, 
whilst I daily give up so much. You re- 
member the last time I was with you, 
before I accomplished the move here, and 
the conditions then existing: had they 
continued, I should certainly have come to 
misfortune. The disproportion between 
the narrow and slowly-moved citizen 
circle and the breadth and activity of 
my being would have driven me mad. 
With all my lively imagining and fore- 
casts of human affairs I should have con- 
tinued unacquainted with the world, and in 
a state of perpetual childhood, and this 
state, through self-conceit and cognate 
faults, would have grown unbearable to 
itself and every one around. How much 
more fortunate it was to find myself in 
relations, for which indeed I was no match, 
but where I had the opportunity, through 
many errors of misunderstanding and hasti- 
ness, of learning to know myself and others, 
and where, left to fate and my own resources, 
I had to gothrough many trials, not in the 
least necessary for hundreds of men, but of 
which, for the completion of my culture, I 
was sorely in need! And now, to be in my 
element, how can I wish for a happier posi- 
tion than one which has for me something 
of infinity about it? For not only do new 
capacities develop themselves in me daily 
—my notions grow clearer, my power in- 
creases—my acquirements are extended— 
my discernment corrected, and my mind 
rendered more active—but I find daily 
opportunity of directing my endowments— 
it may be towards great objects, or it may 
be towards small. 


Then, after dwelling on the folly 
it would be to throw up a post so 
suited in many respects to him, the 
writer adds :— 


Meanwhile believe me that a large 
measure of the good heart with which 
I endure and work, proceeds from the 
thought that all my sacrifices are voluntary, 
and that I have only to put the post- 
horses to, and to find with you again a 
competency and a pleasant life in which 
the repose would be absolute. And with- 
out this outlook, to regard myself, as in 
hours of distress I cannot but do, as a 
bondsman and day labourer to my own 
necessities, would be a far more painful 
task. 


Fare thee well. Remember me to my 
good old friends. 


Weimar. G. 


The Dowager Duchess Amalie 
figures frequently in this volume, 
and always writes in a strain of 
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affectionate interest. It is very 
pleasing to observe the way in 
which she and, indeed, many other 
correspondents introduce trifling 
matters about Goethe, as if quite 
casually, but purposely so intro- 
ducing them doubtless to delight 
the mother’s heart. Goethe does 
not seem to have written directly 
to the Frau Rath very often, and 
therefore these side views of him 
were especially welcome. The 
Duchess calls him all sorts of nick- 
names; at one time Dr. Wolff, at 
another friend Wolff; but perhaps 
the choicest title is ‘ Hiitschelhans,’ 
which may be translated by any 
fond, nonsensical word; ‘ sweet 
poppet’ will do as well as another. 
In replying, Frau Rath, at the be- 
ginnings and endings, makes use of 
those profound expressionsof respect 
for rank which were then universal 
in Germany in intercourse between 
citizens and the nobility; but in the 
body of the letter she lets loose her 
high spirits, and is completely her- 
self. Amidst all her fun and satire 
she seldom omits some aphorism of 
her homely philosophy, and in times 
of any trouble she expresses herself 
as being entirely supported by it. 
In the first gloom of her widow- 
hood she thus writes to the 
Duchess :— 


All future joys must be sought for 
amongst strangers, and out of my own 
house, for there—all is still and vacant as 
in the churchyard. It was far otherwise 
once! But since, throughout nature, 
nothing remains in its own place, but whirls 
into the eternal rolling circle, how can I 
suppose I am to be an exception? Frau 
Aja expects nothing so absurd. Who 
would distress himself because it is not 
always full moon, or because the sun now 
(October) is not so warm asin July? If 
the present is only well used, and no 
thoughts entertained of how things might 
be otherwise, one gets fairly through the 
world, and the getting through is—all said 
and done—the main thing. 


Frau Aja, she says, is determined 
to keep her good temper and spirits, 
and to drive away the foul fiend as 
he was driven away in the time of 
King Saul. Then she adds :— 

FF 
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Herr Tabor (your Highness will re- 
member the name at least) has provided 
splendidly for ouramusement. The whole 
winter we are to have the play! Won't 
there just be fiddling and trumpeting! 
Ha! I should like to see the evil spirit 
who dare trouble me with melancholy! 
Just one Sir John Falstaff would put him 
to the rout. We had such a gaudium with 
the old dog. 


This ‘ gaudium’ is a very favourite 
word with Frau Rath, and other 
pet phrases are ‘summa summa- 
rum, ‘per secula seculorum,’ 
‘lirum larum,’ &c. They quite 
give the hall-mark to her letters, 
and the absence of it from Bettina’s 
imitations is a blemish—viewing 
forgery as one of the mimetic arts. 
We have glimpses of an interchange 
of presents. Frau Rath, with many 
apologies for the liberty, sends the 
Duchess some biscuits, and the 
Duchess works a pair of garters for 
her dear old friend. The garter 
letter is one of the new ones; but 
Mr. Lewes had seen it at Weimar, 
and mentions it in his biography. 
There are fourteen letters from 
Wieland to Frau Rath, but only 
one reply; that however, though 
not new, is characteristic. Merck 
had been staying with her, and she 
had found, after his departure, a 
letter to Wieland, which he had 
written but never posted. She sent 
it on, and writes herself :— 

Dear Son,—Merck was three days with 
us. When he was gone, I searched in his 
room and cleared it out, which in the case 
of poets is a very necessary task, as you can 
sufficiently judge by the letter which preceded 
this. For that poor letter would have lain 
where it was, and never have reached its place 
and destination, had Frau Aja had less in- 
sight into the poet-nature. But, thank 
God, she is not yet out of practice, though 
for these three years Herr Wolfgang 
Goethe has no longer gladdened her house, 


but allowed the light of his countenance to 
shine at Weimar. 


Wieland appears ina very amiable 


aspect. His genuine pride in and 
affection for Goethe, his entire 
freedom from literary self-compla- 
cency, his cheerfulness, openness, 
and affection are all delightful at- 
tributes. He is very funny about 
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his little son. He married late in 
life; and when the baby came, of 
course, as is usual in such cases, 
there never was such a baby! He 
begs Frau Rath to kindly overlook 
his own thin body and spindle legs, 
as he belongs, he says, to an age 
when it was usual for poets to 
dispense as much as possible with 
the physical, and concentrate their 
powers in their heads. Taking 
this into consideration, and re- 
membering also the amount of 
Agathons, Idris, Amadis, Biri- 
binkers, Gerons, &c., he had already 
produced, he must say he thinks 
the baby in every way creditable 
to him. We like to have Goethe 
called by him ‘ Brother Merlin, the 
magician.’ It is not always easy 
to take the second place, after you 
have held the first, even although 
your good sense may tell you it is 
your place; but Wieland does it 
with infinite grace. To one of the 
Fraulein von Géchhausen’s letters 
he adds a postscript to his ‘ liebes 
Miitterchen’ to say they were all at 
Ettersburg, and that a little pastoral 
piece by brother Wolf (Goethe) 
had made him twenty-five years 
younger. He sends his best com- 
pliments ‘an den guten lieben Papa,’ 
which means the old Rath. There 
is yet another postscript to this 
same epistle by the old Duchess: 
‘Dear Mother, I and my donkey 
are here too.—AMALIE.’ 

Goethe had taken with him to 
Weimar from his home at Frank- 
fort a man named Philipp Seidel, 
who was employed both as secre- 
tary and servant. Frau Rath en- 
deavours to get side glimpses of 
her son every now and then through 
this intelligent domestic, and there 
is a letter from him describing the 
performance of the West Indian, in 
which Goethe (or, as Philipp has it, 
the Geheime Legations Rath) played 
Belcour, dressed in a white coat, 
with blue silk waistcoat and 
breeches; and when painted and 
surmounted by a white dress wig, 
looked in Philipp’s eyes very hand- 
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some. Indeed, one can well imagine 
he looked so in everybody’s eyes. 

Allwere amateurs except two. The 
Duke took the part of O’Flaherty, 
and Musseus that of the Lawyer; 
Eckhof, the actor of whom Lessing 
had so high an opinion, was Stock- 
well, and Madame Wolf, a profes- 
sional singer, also played. As we 
have mentioned Philipp, we must 
introduce the name of Elizabeth 
Hoch — ‘ Lieschen’ —a favourite 
maid-servant of Frau Rath. To 
her Goethe was never anything 
more than ‘our young master,’ but 
she lived to see the statue put up 
to him at Frankfurt. To so genial 
a person as Frau Rath it came 
natural to make the relations of 
mistress and servant very pleasant, 
so that Lieschen stayed with her to 
the last; and marrying when the 
old lady was gone, though then 
nearly fifty years old, she lived on 
to the spring of 1846. 

In January, 1784, Frau Rath 
opened communications with Fried- 
rich von Stein, the son of the Baron- 
ess von Stein, with whom Goethe 
exchanged tender sentiments and 
savoury sausages, in the droll fashion 
of the day, and whose correspond- 
ence with the poet is so well known. 

The boy was only eleven, but he 
served admirably the purpose to 
which Frau Rath was desirousof put- 
ting him—that of chronicling little 
events in which Goethe took a part. 
‘Don’t you think, now, you might 
manage to keep a little diary, and 
just pop down things that happen 
before you, and then send it to me 
once a month ? A few words would 
do: “Goethe was at the play last 
night;” “ to-day we had company ;”’ 
and soon.’ Such was the’purport of 
her first letter, and the lad seems to 
have caught at the idea, and writ- 
ten regularly, and to have felt an 
extraordinary interest in telling all 
particulars about Goethe, to whom 
he was greatly attached. Some of 
the letters of Frau Rath to this boy 
are truly charming, and convey an 
idea of the peculiar fascination she 
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exercised over the young. In send- 
ing him two silhouettes of herself, 
she writes :— 

In person I am reasonably tall and 
reasonably stout; have brown hair and 
eyes, and could represent tolerably well 
the mother of Prince Hamlet. Many per- 
sons—amongst them the Princess of Dessau 
—declare there could be no mistake about 
Goethe being my son. I do not find it so; 
but there must be something in it, it has 
been said so often. 

In another letter she gives an 
account of a fire at the theatre, 
which caused great loss to the 
director, Grossmann. A subsequent 
curious scene is described, which 
could scarcely have happened 
out of Germany. They soon got 
the theatre open again, and played 
‘Der Teutsche Hausvater,’ in which 
the manager took the part of 
the painter; but before it began, 
the curtain drew up and discovered 
Grossmann in his _ half-burnt coat, 
and with his head and hands tied 
up in rags. He then came forward, 
surrounded by his six children, all 
weeping bitterly, and delivered a 
speech. The audience wept sympa- 
thetically, and the manager with- 
drew amidst thunders of applause. 

The young Stein paid Frau Rath 
a visit in the autumn of 1785, and 
Goethe, writing to Knebel, says :— 
‘Fritz is in Frankfurt, and will 
most likely see Blanchard go up this 
week,’ Blanchard was a French- 
man who earned a great reputation 
by going up in fire balloons—an 
excessively dangerous feat, to which 
our modern ascents in gas balloons 
are mere child’s play. Fritz, how- 
ever, did not see him, as the very 
common occurrence of the balloon 
being burnt took place. Room must 
be found for an amusing remini- 
scence of his visit, which Frau 
Rath calls up in answering a letter 
that announced the boy’s safe 
arrival at home. Everything, she 
says, reminds her of him—the pears 
he used to eat while she had her 
tea, and then the fun they had 
dressing up fine, and getting them- 
selves powdered and puffed. 
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And then the vis-a-vis at table, and how 
at two o'clock (I must admit, often very 
rudely) I hunted my cherub into the 
Fair; and how we met again at the play- 
house and came back home together, and, 
lastly, the drama for two characters in the 
hall, where fat Katherine attended to the 
lighting, and Greineld and Marie repre- 
sented the audience—that was sport in- 
deed ! 


This Friedrich, in later life, 
entered the Prussian political ser- 
vice, and died.in 1844, holding a 
high appointment at Breslau. 

In August, 1797, Goethe took 
Christiane Vulpius and his son 
August to visit Frau Rath, who re- 
ceived them most kindly. She 
always alluded to Christiane as her 
dear daughter, and sometimes wrote 
to her in terms of sincere affection. 
She lived to see Goethe married to 
‘her. August had a great attach- 
.ment to his grandmother, and ex- 
pressed himself very feelingly at 
her death. 

The only letters in this collection 
which are disappointing are those 
to the actor, Unzelmann. For 
once, Frau Rath seems a little to 


lose her simplicity and freshness ; 
there is an extravagance in the ex- 
pressions—the sentiment is pitched 
too high, and a flavour of passion- 
ate affectation is perceptible to 
which ‘ beautiful souls’ and other 
fantastic beings were at that time 


sadly addicted. Sometimes she 
rallies and is her own healthy self 
again, but the mere fact of writing 
to Unzelmann seems sooner or later 
to necessitate a bit of overstrained 
writing. 

As the book wears to its close the 
reader becomes aware that Frau Rath 
has changed with the changing years, 
and has lost some of the vivacity 
so conspicuous in the earlier pages. 
The jolly housewife who used to 
sing her son’s song of ‘The King 
and his Flea,’ and call on the guests 
for a chorus; who poured out her 
choice wine, and enjoyed nothing so 
much as ‘ein herzliches gaudium,’ 
and in her yearly feast could cater 
nobly for forty friends, tones down 
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gradually to a calm and unexcitable 
old lady, retaining, however, to the 
last her easily-amused temperament, 
and enjoying great peace of mind 
from her belief that God could 
safely be trusted. And so, with no 
regrets for the past, and no feverish 
curiosity about the future, her well- 
ordered life drew to its end. She 
had read the flower of Goethe’s com- 
positions, and had had the pride of 
knowing that Germany recognised 
him as its greatest man ; and with 
this proud thought she might well 
sing Nunc Dimittis. Her death 
seems at last to have been some- 
what sudden, as we gather from a 
letter in which August announced 
the event to his mother; but faith- 
ful Lieschen was with her, tenderly 
caring for her. And she had inti- 
mation at least that her hour was 
near, for, with characteristic calm- 
ness and foresight, she had made 
every arrangement for the funeral, 
descending so far into details as to 
order wine and biscuits for the at- 
tendants. The date of death was 
September 13, 1808 ; and on the 
15th the remains were laid in the 
old Frankfurt Friedhof, where, on 
the right hand as you enter, a recent 
gravestone now marks the spot. 
Herr Keil has performed his task 
as editor with much completeness. 
He has selected from other pub- 
lished sources several interesting 
letters, and has so pieced them in 
with his original matter that shape 
and proportion are given to the 
volume as a whole: Those who are 
conversant with German publica- 
tions—a largely increasing section 
of the public—will know that the 
days of botanical drying-paper and 
half-impressed black letter have 
passed away, and that Leipsic and, 
perhaps still more, Berlin now vie 
in beauty of typography and ele- 
gance of finish with Paris. Herr 
Keil’s book is quite up to the 
standard of the day in its clear 
type and excellent paper, and is fur- 
nished, moreover, with convenient 
indices. J. W. SHERER. 





